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DEAN STANLEY’S SERMON ON 
MISSIONS. 


THE connection between Christian missions 
and a. crusade against religious equality at 
home is not at first sight evident; but there 
are of course lines of relation which connect 
each thing with every other in the universe, 
and as the frequency of currents of nerve force 
will make a beaten track that brings the most 
unlikely parts of the brain into immediate 
relation, so the constant habit of recurrence to 
one topic will cause it to be suggested by every 
object in the universe. The connection 
traced [by Dean Stanley, in the sermon at 
Westminster reported in our last number, 
is ingenious enough. The four living creatures 
described in the Book of Revelation, and 
supposed to symbolise the four evangelists, 
suggested various types of life even at the 
very commencement of the Church. Diffe- 
rences of belief and organisation, therefore. 
were not to be regarded as inconsistent with 
the unity of the Church. No single confession 
cf faith could lay claim to be the absolute 
truth, or the absolute form of truth. It was 
well, therefore, that all sections of the Church 
should agree to allow each other full scope in 
their operations against heathenism abroad. 
And why not also in their operations against 
bheathenism at home? Here was a fine oppor- 
tunity for the exposition of Broad-Church 
principles of charity. But the use made of it 
was not a little sirgular. The lesson enforced 
was not the obvious one, that all forms of Chris- 
tianity at home, as well as abroad, should be 
content with a fair field and no favour, but 
rather that unfair disadvantages, on the one 
hand, and unjust privilege on the other, are 
essential to the completeness of religious 
freedom. There has been in this country,” 
said the preacher, ‘‘ at least since the Reforma- 
tion, an acknowledged divergence in the mode 
of disseminating truth, which may Le described 
us the public and the private way.” The public 
way is described in many high-sounding terms, 
but they all come to this—that it is prescribed 
by national law, supported by national 
resources, and to a certain extent protected and 
enforced by national authority, The private 
way, on the other hand, signifies the voluntary 
yet organised working of individuahzeal. 
prescribed by mutual agreement, supported by 
free deyotion, and enforced by living zeal. 
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The Dean of Westminster assures us that 
both ways are, if not equally good, at least 
approximately so, and that the one ought not 
to be allowed to interfere with the other. This 
sounds very liberal and plausible, but we ven- 
ture to doubt its reasonableness. The principle 
of the maintenance of one Church ou of national 
resources, and the principle that all churches 
ought to be maintained by the voluntary 
offerings of their adherents, may each have a 
good deal to say for itself, but to com- 
mon sense it would certainly appear that they 
are mutually antagonistic. If maxims of 
toleration and liberality have any bearing on 
such a controversy, it is only to teach patience 
and mutual courtesy to the representatives of 
opposite principles in the conduct of an inter- 
necine conflict. Just in proportion as the one 
principle prevails the other must succumb, 
and no accident of an unstable equilibrium in 
opinion, properly belonging to a transitional 
state of things, can avail ultimately to hide 
their fundamental inconsistexcy. Genuine 
toleration can only exist between mutually 
compatible forces. It is not inconsistent with 
rivalry, and may, therefore, very well be prac- 
tised by the upholders of exceedingly diver- 
gent views of religious truth. Advocates of 
the Divine rights of Episcopacy on the one 
hand, and of the sacred authority of the 


| Presbytery on the other, may frankly agree 


to differ so long as a fair field is afforded 
them, and even find an advantage in the 
mutual stimulus engendered by rivalry. But 
this toleration is necessarily confined to the 
arena in which they can consistently meet 
each other on an equality—that is, the arena 
of free discussion and popular opinion. 
Within any single church it is impossible 
that this tolerution can be practised with- 
out the surrender of one or both of the con- 
tending principles. On that field Episcopacy 
must suirender its Divine right, or Presbyte- 
rianism must forego its sacred authority, or 
both must alike abcicate their pretensions if 
real communion is to exist. In other words, as 
we have said, genuine toleration can only exist 
in an arena where the two contending prin- 
ciples meet upon terms of equality. Now, if 
the Divine right of Episcopacy is part of the 
law of the land, protected and enforced by the 
application of national resources, to the benefits 
of which Presbyterians as citizens have a just 
claim; if, on the other hand, Presbyterianism 
is contemptuously allowed to support itself as 
best it can, while the whole force of a formally 
national religion is directed against it, no 
genuine toleration is possible. The national 
Constitution is made an arena in which it is 
impossible for the two principlys to meet on 
equal terms; and a condition of unstable 
equilibrium will exist until the establishment 
of equality, either by the denationalisation of 
the fayoured sect, or by the extirpation of the 
other. 


Pathos seems to mingle with the ludicrous 
as we hear the Dean complain of endeavours 
made by the Nonconforming element of reli- 
gion, to redress and suppress by legislative 
enactinents all expression of the public and 
national form.” Let us remember what 
is meant by the ‘public and national 
form.” It is the devotion of the resources of 
all to the maintenunce of the religion peculiar 
to a part of the population. It is the assump- 


tion by a sect of the position of a National 


: 


Church. It is the opposition of the national 
authority, in so far as the spirit of the time will 
allow such a thing, to the free action of religious 
conviction amongst half the worshipping popu- 
lation. It is the condemnation of all depar- 
tures from the Established denomination, as 
dissent from or uniformity to unautho- 
rised standard. It is the maintenance of 
a social schism which runs like a geological 
fault through the whole stratification of English 
institutions and society. The difference in the 
working of this public and national form now 
and in the time of the Tudors, is a difference in 
degree, not in kind. And if the dean’s peculiar 
notions of religious equality are tenable now, 
they might have been applicable then. We can 
imagine Bishop Bonner discoursing upon the 
advantages of a public and national form. The 
State has a conscience, he might have said, and 
its conscience requires thut heresy should be 
put down. But these pestilent sectaries, Ana- 
baptists and others, will allow no one to keep a 
conscience but themselves; let them obey the 
dictates of their conscience if, they will, but let 
them not be so illiberal as to deny a similar 
right to a Christian nation. They have the 
liberty of being burned as martyrs—let them 
not take from the Crown and people of England 
the glory of that public and national form of 
religion which demands the privilege of burn- 
ing. The difference between the two modes of 
reasoning is, we assert, not in the nature of 
the argument, but in the degree of absurdity. 


THE REV. J. d. ROGERS AND CANON 
CURTEIS. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Deak Sirn,—I very much regret that I am 
compelled, in consequence of an observation in 
Canon Ourteis's last, to return to a subject 


which I hoped had been disposed of. I still more 


aoe to find that I have pained an honour- 
able opponent by what 2 to him a little 
want of generosity.” must say, however, 
that this is a question not of generosity but of 
justice, and not of rash speech” (of which it 
is quite possible that there has been some on 
both sides), but of the accuracy of a particular 
statement as to the habit of the Liberatio 
press to indulge in persistent falsehood. This 
is a point which is not to be answered by a 
general assertion that the advocates of dis- 
establishment are sometimes unguarded in 
their assertions. It is a distinct allegation 
which can either be sustained by facts or not, 
and as none have been adduced, I cannot see 
that I bave been ungenerous in saying that the 
charge has been ‘‘ conclusively refuted.” M 
desire was that, after it had been di of, tt 
should be consigned to oblivion. If I have 
seemed to insist too strongly upon my view of 
the case, it has been because my t anxiety 
in relation to this controversy has to keep 
every unworthy element out of it. If it could 
have been shown that our press had lent iteelf 
to falsehood, I should have felt humiliated, 
but my desire would have been to 22 by the 
exposure, so far as to eschew such misrepre- 
sentations in future. | 

The introduction of Mr. Bright’s name seems 
to me altogether unnecessary, but I do not 
regret it, as it affords me an ovportunity of 
drawing attention to a fact in the case which 
seems strangely to have slipped out of notice. 
Mr. Bright could not lay his hands on the news- 
paper in which he read the report of the speech 
on which he grounded his criticism of the 
Bishop of Truro, and it has been hastily 
assumed, therefore, that he had drawn y 
upon his imagination, which had colo his 
recollections of the original statement. I venture 
to say that the impression made on Mr. Bright’s 
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mind, was made on a number of minds besides, 
But what is more to the point, it was the im- 
pression which the bishop himself expected 
would be made. This is very plainly set forth 
in the first host le comments which Mr. Bright’s 
speech called forth. A writer in the Times of 
Nov. 12, who signs himself a ‘‘ Member of the 
Conference,” says :— 

It is true that in one of the local papers next day a 
rep rter condensed the powerful address into an exhor- 
tation to combat Dissent with its own weapons; 
and I believe the wor:s reappeared in your own columus, 
where, perhaps, Mr. Bright glanced at them. But 
neither were any of the words Bishop Benson’s nor, I 
felt sure, was the sentiment; and next day I had the 
honour of a conversation with him, in which he ex- 
presse | his pain at the way in which that paper bad 
represented him and prophesied that fault would be 
found with him on the strength of it ; as, indeed, had he 
so gpoken, would have been deserved. _ 

After this, it is a little too bad to represent 
Mr. Bright as the great offender. Let it be 
remembered that teu days elapsed between the 
delivery of the bisbop's address and Mr. Bright's 
speech, but no contradiction or correction ap- 
peared in the interval. All this is irrelevant to 
my present purpose, but as Mr. Curteis has 
referred to Mr. Bright, I felt it only right to 
show what ivju-tice has beeu done him by the 
mauner iu which a most material fact has been 
altogether ignored. Church journals and Church 
speakers have directed their attucks upon Mr. 
Bright, as though he had recklessly calum- 
muted a bishop, and have quietly forgotten to 
say that he was misled by a newspaper report, 
which was lett uncontradicted until after the 
speech had been made. | 

There is one satisfaction to be derived from 
the indignation with which Mr. Brigbt's com- 
ments on the supposed design of the Bishop of 
Truro have been received. It is clear that the 
idea of suppressing Dissent is felt to be so 
moustrous that the bare suggestion that it may 
have been entertained by a vishop is resented 
asa display of shameful uncharitableness. I 
can only hope that this true Christian senti- 
ment will make itself generally felt. That it is 

not universal even in the diocese of Truro is 
manifest from a letter that appesrs in the 

Oxford and Cambridge Undergraduates’ Journal 

(Nov. 8, 1877), signed by A. T. Mason, Fellow 
of Trinity College, late asristant tutor and vicar 
of St. Michael's, and Examining Chapluin to the 
Bishop of Truro. It ie un appeal for help in 
the work of the diocese, which is described as 
‘‘missionary work (we are forming a com- 
munity of mission preachers for the diocese).“ 
After describing the plans employed for the 
free development of a young church's system,“ 
the Examiniug Chaplain thus proceeds, I will 
only add that four months’ experience of this 
diocese convinces me that there is no part of 
England where Church work is so urge: tly 
calied for, or so immediately repaying. A per- 
centage of 75 are Dissenters, but they crowd to be 
taught u fuller doctrine as I have never seen people 
crowd elsewhere. We have here the making of a 
nation of saints tf only sensible and spiritual men 
will come and work among them.” Of course the 
bishop has already taught this over-zealous 
chaplain that his duty is to honour and work 
with this 75 per cent., not to convert them. 

As to the more important questions at issue 
between Canon Curteis and myself, he is so far 
right up to acertain point in his representation 
of my position. I do believe that a National 
Church must be an Erastian institution, and 
tb erefgre I am opposed to the existence of a 
11 Church. To say that I and other 
Libèratienists are therefore pushing the 
Church of England into the arms of the Eras- 
tians is an entire reversal of the case. We 
are bent on gettiug it out of the hands of the 
E:astians ; but we know that can only be done 
by the overthrow of the Establishment, and I 
kuow not where I have expressed approval of 
the Public Worship Regulation Act. I have 
often, on the contrary, condemned it as a piece 
of miserable trifling; a feeble attempt to 
strangle a faith by cheap law; an exhibition 
of the incompetency of Parliament to do the 
work which it has undertaken. But I have 
maiutained, and maintain still, that Parlia- 
ment was acting within its own right and pro- 
vince when it passed a new Act to regulate the 
National Church. To my own mind the 
idea of Parliament possessing such a power 
is an offence and a humiliation. And this 
would become all but intolerable were I a 
member of the privileged Church which is 
obliged to submit to this control as the condi- 
tion of its enjeying the favours of the State. 
Canon Curteis presents a vivid picture of the 
results of the secularisation of the Church 
estate, when its sacred buildings will 


terrors. But even were it true in every point, 
it seems to me that there is a worse calamity 
than this; und one which is not a contin- 
gency of the future, but an experience of the 
present. If the life be more than meat, 
and the body than raiment, surely the for- 
feiture of the independence of the Church is an 
infinitely more serious loss than the alienation 
of its property. That is what the Episcopal 
Church—which High Churchmen regard as the 
English branch of the Holy Catholic Church—is 
suffering at present. It is idle to talk of its 
being ‘‘ pushed into the hands of Erastians,” for 
it is in thém already, and can never escape until 
it is prepared to sever the golden ties of State 
connection which bind it hand and foot. 
Yours very faithfully, 
J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 
Clapham, December 10. 


REPLY OF CANON CURTEIS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sir,—lI will now, with your permission, take 
up the second point in Mr. Rogers’ interesting 
letter of Nov. 28. It is, I think, in substance 
this :— 

(2) The whole plant and stock-in-trade of 
the Anglican Chureh belongs to the State, 
which may, at any time, enter into full posses- 
sion of it, and use it for any purpose (secular or 
sacred) that it pleases. To this we Churchmen 
naturally demur. We say: Fully admitting 
the ultima ratio regum,”’ brute force residing 
in the State, to do whatever it likes, it has just 
as mu band just as little—rigit to do all this, 
as it has to secularise the large possessions of 
the Wesleyans, or to confiscate the broad estates 
of the laudlords, or to transform into atéliers 
nationauxs tbe lofty mills of the cotton-lords. 
For all property is really held in trust. And 
by probate- duty, succession-duty, stamp- 
duties, and the like, a reminder is continually 
kept up that all movements of property attract 
the notice and uudergo the control of the State. 
Justice, however, and prudence, alike suggest 
that, whenever trusts are even moderately well 
fulfilled, the State should leave well alone. 

liow, then, does Mr. Rogers traverse this 
reply? He argues thus: 

(a) The Angl:can Church is not the original 
trustee. She has broken her identity by 
making certain important changes in her doc- 
trine and ceremonies. ‘‘ Where was your 
Church (he virtually asks) before the Reforma- 
tion?“ But to this the ironical reply of Cole- 
ridge irresistibly presents itself, Pray, sir, 
where was your face this morning before it was 
washed? Has no one, in the name of common- 
sense, a right to wash off the stains of toil and 
hurried business without risk of losing his 
identity ? Is his will vitiated, his cheque dis- 
honoured, his debts no longer his own, by that 
moderate act of reform? And does he come 
down, fresh and smiling from his early bath to 
find (like the celebrated missionary) his wife a 
widow and his children fatherless? If not, 
why, in the name of common equity, is a reli- 
gious community not allowed to reform itself, 
without ceasing to be the same community ; and, 
above all, when that ‘‘ reform” was essentially 
nothing in the world but the thrusting aside of 
a certain Papal catch-pin, which (though 
the steam was fully up) pravented all progress 
and forbade all adaptation? Now the removal 
of that cutch-pin was the work of the Church 
herself, through her proper officers in Convoca- 
tion, A.D. 1530. Anyone who will put aside 
partisan books, and go to original authori- 
ties, may read the whole history for himself. 
And he will, probably, be surprised to find 
with what loyalty (on the whole) to Christ and 
to the nation, the English Church then shook 
off the paralysing influence of an Italian King- 
clergyman, and submitted herself to the natural 
supremacy of her own laity, as represented in 
the Crown. That strong pressure was put upon 
her officers at that time by her leading laymen, 
no one pretends to deny. But that ecclesiastical 
proceedings are vitiated .by lay pressure, is 
indeed a strange suggestion to come from an 
Independent minister ! 

Let us even concede, however, for a moment, 
that these changes of opinion and practice 
(which we call the Reformation”) really 
did destroy the continuity of the Angli- 
can Church. What follows’ Why, surely, 
what is good for oue church is good 
also for its fellow. And when it is pro- 
nounced a pure paradox to Nonconformists 

. . tbat a Church which repudiates the 


Pope is the same as that which [formerly] 
acknowledged him,” we are fore d to reply that 


be copverted into music-rooms, its parsonayzes it is an equal paradox to Churchmen, how 


sold tor huutiug-boxes, and its property be 
divided in a general scramble among the rate- 
payers.”’ This is au alarmist prophecy of a type 
With which all reformers are familiar, but which 
has been repeated so often that it has lost its 


Independents—who (to quote Mr. Bright’s 
words at Birmingham) iu days gone by so 
bitterly used George Fox and his followers,” 


who (to quote Mr. Cramp) ‘instigated bonds 


and imprisonment for all Baptists in Now Eng- 


land,” who (according to Mr. Skeats and Mr. 
Green) utterly repudiated the Unitarians, and 
(accurding to Mr. Hanbury) attempted to set 
up a State Establishment of their own under 
Cromwell—can possibly retain continuity with 
the enlightened and tolerant body nowadays 
represented by Dr. Dale and Mr. Rogers. Nay, 
far more than this follows: for no Romanist, 
since the Vatican decree has entirely changed 
their Church’s structure, can claim any further 
ownership in pro-cathedrals, lands, or con- 
vents; no Wesleyan, bound hand-and-foot to 
John Wesley’s opinions, and yet (with ‘he 
Methodist World) calling that prince of 
Evangelists inconsistent with himself,“ and 
completely mystified,” can possibly be held 
continuous with his founder; and, in short, we 
are landed in the utter absurdity of confiscating 
everything and everybody all round, who can- 
not give evidence—amid a world of perpetual 
change—of having stood absolutely stock-still ! 
Were such a stock-still thing or person 
ever to be found, Let it be confiscated at once, 
and by all means, say we. 
known to us, which in any way approximates 
to this condition, is a Bapt'st endowed chapel, 
discovered by Mr. Ritchie in Mill-yard, Lon- 


and (I hope) retaining its endowments intact. 


(6) Mr. Rogers’ second argument runs thus: 
— But even so, that does not affect our argu- 
ment, which is that the changes made in the 
National Church only became valid by Act of 
Parliament.” This statement cannot refer to 
anything else than the coercive force lent by 
Parliament to certain ecclesiastical ‘‘ canons,” 
which elevated them to the higher energy 
of ‘‘lawe.”’ For, as Mr. Rogers correctly states, 
„there was no difference between the bishops 
and clergy of our own and of all other Christian 
Churches. They held their assemblies by the 
same power, convened the same persons, aud 
d:d the same things in them.” In other words, 
our Euglish Convocations(from timeimmemorial) 
have exercised spiritual functions and made 
numerous ecclesiastical rules, such as had of 
themselves no coercive authority at all. But 
some of them (and these ‘‘reforming” ones 
among the rest), were judged of sufficient con- 
sequence to be noticed by the State; and then 
Parliament, without ever originating such 
things, gave them its coercive sanction, lifted 
them to the level of State enactments, and even 
(as is the case with the Prayer- Buok) imbedded 
them, for all men to see among her statutes. It 
Parliament ever actually constructed any rubrics 
or canons, perhaps Mr. Rogers will point out 
which they are. But if it ouly recognised them 
as matters of high public importance, 80 as to 
give (or refuse) to therm its stamp of validity 
which might be produced in a court of law, 
what did it more than is done every day, when 
the bye-laws of railway companies are made 
coercive, when contracts are enforced, trusts 
are legalised, vouchers above a certain impor- 
tance are stamped? Nay, will Mr. Rogers 
point out any denomination in England, whose 
doctrine and discipline is not established, in 
the last resort, by Act of Parliament—if this it 
is to be“ established ff Of course, de minimis 
non curat lex.” But what is Wesley’s Poll- 
deed, enrolled ‘‘in His Majesty’s High Court 
of Chancery,” by force cf which the vast Wes- 
leyan property is coercively withheld from other 
denominations, but a settlement by the law? 
What is the quiet possession of so many chapels, 
under the ‘* Dissenters’ Chapels Act,” but an 
establishment by the law? By what coercion 
would Mr. Rogers himself, if he ever went over 
to Rome (which God forbid!) be restrained 
from entering his pulpit, but by the State, which 
gives validity“ to the proceedings of his 
Church-body ? Indeed, if Wesleyanism waxed 
much greater and stronger than it is at present, 
if Romanism grew recalcitrant, or if Iudepen- 
dency became a rich Union, and built many 
more Islington ‘‘ cathedrals,” it is quite pos- 
sible that the attention of the State might be 
seriously awakened, and regulations be intro- 
duced which are at present reserved for the one 
wealthy and powerful Church in this land. 
Why, even in America (as all readers of the 
Fortnightly must be aware), the present genera- 
tion will not pass away without witnessing 
some legislation about Romanism; and the 
eubterfuge of private property,” under which 
they have so long sheltered themselves, is not 
very far from being broken down. I fail, 
therefore, to be convinced that when the State 
makes, or refuses to make, certain ecalesiastical 
proceedings valid in her comts of law, she 
thereby changes places with that Church alto- 
gether, and may be said to have appropriated to 
herself that Church’s whole business and stock- 
in- trade. 

(e) Mr. Rogers’s third argument may, 1 
think, be very summarily disposed of. He 
gays,“ A National Church, except as a name, 
had no existence prior to the Reforma- 


don, in 1870—by this time perhaps reformed, © 


But the only thiug 
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tion.“ I only ask, in utter amazement, 
what, then, is to become of the «pening words 
of Magna Charta, Ecclesia Anglicana libera 
zit; what of the innumerable State papers in 
which that phrase occurs; what of the Council 
of Constance, where the English voted as a 
National Church; what of the two great 
Pan-Anglican Councils held in 1236 and 1268; 
what, in short, of all English history ? Perhaps, 
however, Mr. Rogers will explain more clearly 
his precise meaning. 1 

(d) The only remaining argument is one 
which can be as easily dealt with as the last. 
It is alleged that, on the passage of a certain 
% Act” to sanction the Church’s ritual reforms, 
all the bishops present in the Lords dissented. 
Suppose they did: are ‘the bishops in the 
Lords” the Church of England? But who 
were these bishops ? and how many ? They were 
nine in number, and every one of them were 
Popish bishops nominated by Bloody Queen 
Mary to replace the exiled and martyred Pro- 
testants, and the occasion was the very 
first Parliament summoned by Elizabeth 
after her sister's death. But why did 
Mr. Rogers select such an occasion as that? 
It was surely some oversight. He ought to 
have taken us, either to the Convocations under 
Archbishop Warham, which rejected the Papal 
Supremacy, when all the bishops concurred with 
one dissentient voice; or else (if he liked) to 
the Act of Parliament ratifying that rejection 
(28 Hen. VITI., cap. 10), or to the Act confirming 
again what had been done (35 Hen. VIII., cap. 3), 
or to the first grand and decisive ‘‘ Act of 
Uniformity” (2 and 3 Edw. VI., cap. 1), or 
to the subsequent ratification of that Act 
(5 aud 6 Edw. VI., cap. 1), in everyone of 
which he would have found what is so naturally 
missing in 1 Eliz. cap. 2, viz., the concurrence 
of the Lords Spiritual“ as well as Temporal. 
in all that was done. Eæceptio (say logicians) 
probat regulam.” And the singular case pitched 
upon by Mr. Rogers only serves to bring out 
more clearly than ever the fact, that the 
English Church in the sixteenth century—amid 
whatever mistakes, and sins, and impulses from 
without—still loyally and bravely reformed her- 
self; that she retained, not only her identity, 
but her organisation and her old anti-Papal 
national spirit, complete; aud that—no more 
rejecting then, than she desires to do now, the 
legitimate control of the laity over her reforms, 
and the watchful stewardship of the State over 
her property—she continued gladly to bear, 
what Mr. Rogers calls the special privileges,“ 
but what we on our side are apt to 
call the special burdens” of a mission from 
Christ to this whole English nation, or (at 
least) to whoever 1 them will hear her 
message and accept her long- tried methods of 
presenting Him. 

Hoping that the great interest of this friendly 
tournament may excuse me for occupying 80 
much of your valuable space, 

I am, Sir, truly yours, 
G. H. CURTEIS. 


SCOTTISH CHURCH NOTES. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 


It must be conceded that the Edinburgh meeting 
of the Liberation Society was not in point of 
numbers a distinguished success. How is this to be 
explained? Probably in this way. In the first 
place, Edinburgh is not a place which readily 
goes into fits about anything. Secondly, the move- 
ment is new, and the number of people who under- 
stand it is not as yet great. And thirdly, it was 
plain to the naked eye that the Free Church was 
standing aloof. With the exception of the Rev. 
Mr. Smith, of Tarlands, a young minister brought 
all the way from Aberdeenshire, I did not see a 
single Free-Churchman on the platform. What a 
shame! you will perhaps say. But pray do not 
condemn without hearing what may be said in ex- 
planation. The Free Church is far from being 
unfriendly to the Liberation Society. I am quite 
gure that its members generally heartily wished 
success to the Edinburgh and Glasgow meetings. 
But that Church has not yet reached the platform of 
Voluntaryism. It has its own notions of what ought 
to be done to bring about a separation between the 
Church and State ; and, while wishing God-speed 
to all who travel along the same road, it prefers, 


meanwhile, to work on its own lines. Mr. Dick | 


Peddie and his friends know very well how matters 
stand. Tiley thoroughly appreiate the position 
of the men who, thirty years ago, were themselves 
within the Establishment; and however much they 
may have regr:tted their absence fro n the meeting 
in the Music Hall, they do not for a moment sup- 
pose that tat implied any want of interest in the 


object which {the ; meeting aimed at. Anyhow, 
she Fres Church was undoabtedly absent, and 20 


far as an audience went, it was missed. In 
Glasgow the unity was greater. At least two pro- 
minent Free Church laymen spoke—Mr. Miller and 
Mr. Gilbert Beith, and there was no lack there 
either of people or enthusiasm. 

The speaking in Edinburgh was good without 
being startling. Mr. Maclaren made a very 
sensible speech to begin with, and was followed by 
Mr. Dick Peddie, who made a better. Mr. Rogers 
warmed as he went on, and brought down the 
house several times by genuine bursts of eloquence. 
If he had taken merely the economical ground, for 
used, however ably, the well-worn flails of 
Voluntaryism, his appeals would only have reached 
a section of those who heard him. But he went 
down to the great foundation principles in which 
we all believe. He struck the chord which has 
been vibrating ia our hearts ever since the days of 
the Covenant—that of the Church's freedom. And 
he viewed the subject as a whole in such a broad 
catholic and Christian way that, although I think 
his speech would have tdid far more if it had been 
better put together, I cannot doubt that some of 
his ideas will remain and fructify. Certainly the 
Free Church, if it hai been there, would have heard 
only what was calculated to gratify it. The refe- 
rences of Mr. Rogers to her history and position 
were generous and kindly, and if he should ever 
have occasion to visit her General Assembly, he 
would be sure to meet with a cordial welcome. 


Oi course, nobody expects the Liberation Society's 
campaign even in Scotland to be a case of Veni, 
Vidi, Vici.” There are sappers and miners required 
here as in Eagland. And discouragements must 
be looked for and discounted. The important fact 
is this—that the battle is now fairly begun, and the 
final issue cannot be doubted. 


I read a week or two ago in the Pall Mall Gazette 
an article on The Scotch Church,” which was 
evidently inspired by our friends of the Establish- 
ment here. The wish in the article was obviously 
the father to its thoughts. One statement was this: 
Within the last thirty years, the relative posi- 
tions of the ecclesiastical bodies north of Tweed have 
been wholly changed. Perhaps the United Pres- 
byterian Church, which never exerted much in- 
fluence on the most cultivated classes, remains 
where it was, but the Free Church, the only for- 
midable rival of the ‘Kirk,’ has been steadily 
losing ground.” What amount of truth there is in 
this you may guess when I give you one statistical 
item which reached me only yesterday morning. 
It is to this eflect—tbat within the last thirty years 
the Free Church, within the one single Presbytery 
of Edinburgh, has added sixteen congregations and 
ten thousand members to its communion. But an 
unkinder cut still is given in another sentence, 
‘* At the present moment,” says the Pall Mall, 
‘there is hardly a religious society in Europe 
whose clergy are, as a rule, more common-plce than 
those of the Free Church!” One needed to have 
a pretty good knowledge of a community before 
venturing on so sweeping a statement as that 
Who in London knows our dear old country so well 
as to be entitled to make it? The voice may be 
that of Jacob (otherwise one of the Pall Mall staff) 
but the hands are the hands of Esau (or that of some 
Caledonian hunter from the wilds of Edinburgh). 
But is it true? Well, let us acknowledge the Free 
Church has no longer men in it like Chalmers and 
Guthrie, and Candlish and Buchanan. But is it 
only that Church which in these days has to lament 
over a dearth of men of first-rate eminence ? 
Where are they in England? When are they to 
keep to a narrower circle in the State-Charch of 
Scotland? Dr. Macgregor is its most popular 
preacher, but to compare him with Guthrie would 
be ludicrous, and there is not a man now in Glas- 
gow to be named in the same breath with Norman 
Macleod. I remember when the Edinburgh pulpits 
were occupied by Dr. John Bruce and Dr. Robert 
Gordon, and Dr. Candlish and Dr. Guthrie and Dr. 
James Buchanan. Ask any Scotchman who fills 
them now, and he will run over an utterly undis- 
tinguished lot of Stevensons and Jamiesons and 
6 otts, f don't say this reproach- 
fully. I merely refer to the fact that it is true of 
us all. There are few men among us who stand a 
head and shoulders above the rest. But the general 
average is higher) and of no Church may this be 
more truly said t f the Free Church. It has 
contributed more men to the Bevision Committee 
than the Establishment. It has many who are well 
known in various walks of literature. And over the 
country it could not hold its own at all were this 
not true that its ministers, as a rule, have the 
popular ear. a ee 

There is one true thing, however, which the Pall 
Mall does say. It is this:—‘‘If [io the Kata- 


blished Church] the clergyman does not go 
out of bis way to make himself offensive, 
he may preach and write with hardly less 
liberty than that enjoyed by Dean Stanley and 
Mr. Jowett.” The truth of that remark bas been 
frequently proved. The Established Church has a 
creed which it has engaged to the State for a con- 
sideration to teach to the people ; and such men as 
Dr. Service, Dr. Storey, and others, laugh at the 
State’s beard. You may wonder to hear only of 
heresy trials in the Free Churches. The explana- 
tion is that we pay for men who claim a right to do 
each what is good in his own eyes. 


THE BURIALS QUESTION. 
The Pall Mall Gazette states that the following 


declaration is being signed by laymen who are not 
members of the 3 :—‘* We, the under - 
signed laity of the Church of England, hereby 
declare—]. That we consider the churchyards 
(subject to the legal rights of the parishioners to 
interment) to be the property of the Church of 
England. 2. That we are opposed to any legisla- 
tion which shall permit persons not ministers of 
that Church to claim as of right to officiate in our 
churchyards, and to use forms and ceremonies 
therein which are not sanctioned by the English 
Church.“ 

The Archdeacon of Stoke, Sir L. T. Stamer, 
has received from all the rural deans (with one 
exception) in his district a communication in 
which, whilst expressing great respect for his 
personal worth and character, they say that they 
completely differ from him on the barials ques- 
tion as expréssed in his Charge. The archdeacon 
admits that the weight of argument is on the 
side of the rural deans, but considering the con- 
templated designs of the Nonconformists against 
the Church, he asks if it is wise for the clergy to 
encourage each other in uncompromising resistance, 


THE RITUALISTS. : 

Canon Carter sends to the Times a letter which he 
has addressed to Mr. Mackonochie, entreating him 
to reconsider his determination to resist the Bishop 
of London’s authority on the subject of the crucifix 
and picture. Canon Carter says ‘‘that Mr. 
Mackonochie has long and deservedly been re- 

arded as a representative of a great cause, and the 
ine he adopts, unless publicly disclaimed, cannot 
but, popularly at least, be viewed as committing a 
very large body.” The canon adds: —“ I could 
wish that the crucifix and pictures of the Blessed 
Virgin and the Saints were in our shurches, and 
believe with you that they might be helpful to de- 
votion, though unable to think that faith rests on 
their use. But it cannot be doubted that they 
are minor points, and that the bishop is acting 
within his proper authority if, disapproving of them, 
he requires them to be removed, not having the 
warrant of a faculty ; and that, if he is forced te 
litigation, he will, if he proceed in his Consisto 


Court, be calling into action his own proper Churo 


tribunal.” 

The Church Times expresses an earnest hope that 
Mr. Mackonochie will see his way to retire from 
the course he hai marked out for himself. The 
Church Herald also recommends the Vicar of St. 
Alban’s to accept the advice of wise and sympa- 
thising friends, and withdraw under protest, 

The Rev. C. J. Fuller, vicar of St Mary-the- 
Virgin, has decided to obey the order of the Bisho 
of London in the matter of the Communion, — 
officiate without vestments. But he said, in a 
recent sermon on the subject, as reported in the 
Recerd, that he could promise those who remained 
with himself and his brother priests, that they 
would have the holy Catholic doctrine preached to 
them stronger than ever, for although he was pro- 
hibited from teaching them with outward signs he 
had still the liberty of the pulpit, which he would 
would not fail to avail himself of. 

Addressing an anti · Ritualist meeting at Bourne. 
mouth one day last week, the venerable Dean 
M’Neile remarked that the great aim and object of 
the Ritualisa was to reintroduce Popery again into 
England. He said :— : 

A considerable number of our clergy are persuaded 
—we doubt not in all sincerity—that certain mediara 
traditions, both of doctrine and ceremony, are enj ined 
by what they are pleased to call ‘‘Catholic antiquity ” ; 
that, consequently, it was a grievous mistake, nay, an 
actual sin in our Reformers, three hundred years ago, 
to protest against those doctrines and abolish those 
ceremonies, and that consequently it is the duty of 
every sound Churchman to make every effort in his 
power to reintroduce those doctrines and ceremonies to 
the English Church. . We are assailed by 
the eincere efforts of men that are deceived, and by the 
deceitful machinations of men that are disbonest. Hence 
the bit-by-bit movements of which we are hearing every 
day. In one church a prayer to the Virgin; in another, 
prayers for the dead; in another, a reserved sacrament ; 
here a crucifix, and there a picture; and above all the 
pri ‘e confessional, that death-warrant of family confi- 
dence and female modesty. . Oh, I marvelat 
the patience of the people of England, and that her 
gentry, her yeomen, her artisans, do not speak out, not 
merely in respectful addresses to their bishops, who, in 
the present state of ecclesiastical law and clerical law- 
lessness, are most painfully situated, but by a widc- 
spread electoral union, sounding as with a trumpet in 
the ears of all members of Parliament, and all candi- 
dates for the next Parliament, that the resolve of our 
fathers in the sixteenth century is the resolve of us thoir 


children in the nineteenth—** No Popery in the Church 
of England |” 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


M.P.’s AND OTHERS ON ECCLESIASTICAL 
QUESTIONS. 

In addressing a crowded meeting of his consti- 
tuents at Dundee on Thursday last Mr. Edward 
Jenkins said he was glad to see the organisation 
which was forming among Liberals, and expressed 

tification at Lord Hartington’s visit to Scotland. 

is lordship’s declaration about disestablishment 
was of the highest importance, and could not be 
recalled. It was to England that the attention of 
all the free Protestant Churches in the kingdom 
should be directed, for pretensions were being put 
forward by the most powerful party in the Church 
of Engl which were utterly incompatible with 
Protestant ideas of Christianity, and with proper 
on between the Church and State. (Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. Thomas Blake, M.P., has been addressing 
his constituents at Leominster on the work of last 
session and the questions of the day, and received 
from them a cordial vote of thanks. In the course 
of his speech he said :— 


They must have a Burials Bill pure and simple. The 

bill was one of those whick could not be safely resisted 
and when a Conservative Government found that a bil 
could not be resisted safely they were always willing to 
yield. (Cheers and laughter.) They went as far as 
they could in resisting such measures, but when they 
found they had gone so far that they could go no 
further, they yielded the point, as he said before, in 
order to gain credit with the country. (Hear, hear.) 
He believed the Conservatives would give them nearly, 
if not all, that they required in the matter, because if they 
did not it would hasten the passing of more comprehen- 
sive measures, They must have complete religious 
equality; there must come a time in England when no 
man, whatever his religion or creed, should be visited 
with any civil or religious disability. (Cheers.) Those 
nequalities were a great accession to the progress of 
the time when disestablishment should be an accom- 
plished fact. The Church of England had long ceased 
to be in reality what it was in name. He found on 
louking at the creeds that there were no less than 143 
having stered places for worship in Engiand. The 
Church of England was no longer the Church of the 
majority ia Great Britain. It had long ceased to be so 
in Scotland, it had long ceased to be so in Wales, and 
he questioned if it had more than a bare maj rity in 
England. But even if the Courch of Englaud had a 
majority, that did not affect the question. He held that 
its alliance with the State was an unholy alliance, aud 
neither good for the State orthe Church. He was a 
warm lover of the Church of England, and he said so 
honestly, and he would gladly do anything and every- 
thing that lay in his power to help her in the good work 
that she was doing, but he firmly believed that brighter 
and better days would dawn upon the Established 
Church when the time came that she should be no 
longer gagged and muzzled in the way she had been 
aud now was by the State—when she could do her own 
work in her own way—and to bring that about he 
would do everytuing in his power. (Cheers. ) 


In our last number we briefly referred to a 
crowded meeting held at Devonport for the purpose 
of selecting a second Liberal candidate to contest 
that borough in conjucntion with Mr. J. D. Lewis, 
who had previously represented the constituency. 
The chair was occupied by the Mayor (Mr. J. W. 
W. Pyder). 
Wedderburn, Bart., was the first to address the 
meeting. He spoke as follows on ecclesiastical 
questions :— 


The Established Church of England has been only 
alluded to in connection with other Established churches 
of the United Kingdom as requiring any very impor- 
tant and immediate changes. e have not yet heard 
really of any practical and immediate measures for the 
disestablisbment of the English Church, but within a 
few years we have disestablished the Irish Church, and 
already we hear rumours—and not slightly founded 
rumours—that the Church of Scotland is about to 
follow suit. (Cheers,) Lord Hartington recently when 
fa Scotland told the Liberals there that when they were 

repared aud ready to undertake the task of disesta- 
blishing their Church they need expect no opposition 
but rather support from the English Liberals, and I 
have no doubt that Lord Hartington spoke the truth 
when he said so. (Cheers.) I am not one of those who 
cherish any personal or euger hostility against the 
Church of England. I do not consider that disestablish- 
ment is a thing of the immediate future; but I am one of 
those who believe that the principle of religious equality 
ought to be carried out thoroughly and completely 
in this Liberal country, (Loud cheers.) The Dissenters 
enjoy perfect religious toleration—free toleration—but 
the very use of the word toleration” implies that they 
do not enjoy religious equality. Now, my opinion has 
long been that they ought not to be satisfied with less 
than perfect equality; that there ought to be no dis- 
abilities, and no advantages or disadvantages, political 
or civil, that a man should either enjoy or suffer, as the 
case may be, on account of his religious opinions. 
(Loud cheers.) It therefore seems to me that this 
question is one which we can no dpnger entirely ignore, 
however little we may be eager to press it forward as 


one of the most immediate and Amportant questions of 


the moment. I have not hitherto, as a member of 
Parliament, ever actually voted in favour of the dis- 
establishment of the Church of England or of Scotland ; 
but I must tell you frankly now, standing before yuu as 
a proposed candidate for your suffrages n some future 
occasion, that if | ever again hold a seat iu the House 
of Commons, I shall feel it my duty to give a vote in 
favour of any such motion as that which Mr, Miall 
introduced iu the last Parliament, asserting that it was 
expedient that the Churches of England and Scotland 
should be disestablished. (Lond cheers.) 1 think that 
a great many recent occurrences have indicated that 
this question is coming upon us more 1 
than we thought a few years ago. (Hear.) I allude 
more especially to things that have taken place within 
the limits of the Church itself, to the practices which 
are commonly known by the name “ Ritualistic ”— 
(cheers)—and to an unwillingness to submit to legal 
restraint on the part ef the members of the Church--a 
legal restraint which is altogether inseparable from 


The new candidate, Sir David. 


their condition as a State- Church. (Hear.) 1 notice 
from this and otber occurrences in the Church itself, 
that there is a body within the Church which is already 
almost prepared for disestablishment, if not for dis- 
endowment. In fact, I know that there are many mem- 
bers who are sincere and zealous Churchmen, but who 
think it would be for their benefit if Church and State 
were separated, (Cheers:) Now if Churchmen take 
that view of the matter, I really think they need not 
look for anything but support from Dissenters. I be- 
lieve it would be for the interests of the Churchmen and 
Dissenter alike if the connection between Church and 
State were peaceably and amicably dissolved. I do not 
suppose it will be dissolved amicably and peaceably, 
but we at all events in the Liberal party ought to for- 
ward rather than oppose any such an event. (“ Hear,” 
and cheers.) 


Mr. Lewis, towards the close of his 12 said he 
had made up his mind never to stand again for any 
place where he was called upon to give a pledge to 
vote for or against disestablishment. In point of 
principle his views on that subject had not much 
changed. His views were much like those of his 
colleague, but he thought they might make a mis- 
take in prematurely pressing upon Parliament a 


question which, as Mr. Gladstone said, must be dis- 


cussed amongst the English people. 


One of the Liberal chiefs in London said the other 
day, ** If you fellows choose to force this question upon 
us, and make a party question now, you will simply 
have the effect of keeping us out of office for many 
years to come.“ (Hear) Now, I am anxious that the 
Liberal party should come into office in order to carry 
on the work of reform; and I do say this much—that 
I cannot pledge myself to take any active steps in 
furtherance of disestablishment. I think the time is 
not quite ripe for it, and I won't discharge my gun 
either for triennial Parliament, reform of the House of 
Lords, or disestablishment, until my fugleman gives the 
signal. When the Marquis of Hartington gives the 
word, then I will come up into line with the rest. 


SCOTCH DISESTABLISHMENT. 


On Wednesday evening a public meeting of the 
citizens of Edinburgh in favour of the disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the Established 
Churches was held in the Music Hall, George- 
street, Edinburgh. Besides the members of the de- 
putation, the Rev. J. G. Rogers, B. A., and Mr. 
Alfred Illingworth, many influential ministers and 
citizens were around the chairman, Mr. Duncan 
M‘Laren, the senior M.P. for the city. Mr. Tait, 
secretary to the Scotch branch of the Liberation 
Society, read a number of letters of apology. Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, M. P., wrote :— 

Perhaps if the speaking be confined to Scotch politi- 
cians it may have quite as good an effect as regards the 
immediate attack on the Scottish Establishment as 


though you had English members of Parliament on the 
platform. 


The following is from the letter of Mr. Cowan, 
M. P. for Edinburgh :— 

The question is one which engages my attention, for 

I admit that there must be a change in the existing 
relations between Church and State. In the meantime, 
as a member of Parliament, I conceive that I do best 
by looking on and not taking any active part in pro- 
ceedings outside Parliament. 
Principal Harper also said that the subject of 
disestablishment had taken firm hold of the public 
mind, and the signs of the times were increasingly 
favourable to a comprehensive, and probably not 
remote, settlement of the question. Mr. James 
Douglas, of Cavers, also expressed his cordial con- 
currence in the object of the meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN, in the course of his opening 
speech, referred to the old Voluntary controversy 
of forty years ago, in which he took part, and in 
justification of the present movement said that the 
members of the Scotch Church formed a much 
smaller part of the population of Scotland than did 
the members of the Anglican Church of the popula- 
tion of England. Reliable statistics showed that 
the Kirk had 1,334 congregations, while the Pro- 
testant Dissenting churches were 2,112 in number. 
If to these were added the Roman Catholics, they 
would have 2,356 non- established congrega- 
tions and ministers against 1,334 Established 
churches. This preponderance was so very 
great as to leave no manner of question 
that the Church of Scotland was in a 
very small minority indeed. (Cheers.) Then 
as to liberality, the Free and the United Pres- 
byterian Churches, taken together, raised last 
year very nearly a million of money, and that sum 
was two and a-half times greater than the sum 
raised by the Established Church. (Cheers.) 
Referring to the Revolution Settlement, the chair. 
man said that, if when William and Mary care to 
the throne in 1689 the people of Scotland had the 
formal right conferred on them of settliog the 
Church question as was most agreeable to them- 
selves, why should not the present generation, 
which was at least four times as numerous as the 
population of Scotland then was, and a great deal 
more versed in all sorts of Church affairs and 
affairs of the world, and a better educated popu- 
lation, and a greatly advanced pulativn, 
exercise the same right, (Cheers.) e recom- 
mended that public opinion should be en- 
lightened on the subject. When that was done 
Members of Parliament would soon be found to act 
in accordance with it. (Cheers.) 


Dee. 12, 1877. 
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Mr. J. Dick Prop, in moving the first reso. 
lution, said that perhaps no words ever uttered by 
a statesman before had been so canvassed and 
discussed as Lord Hartington's had been. 
Certainly, no ancient oracle ever had such different 
interpretations put on it. But whatever his lord- 
ship's meaning, there could be no doubt of the 
effect of his words. They had brought the question 
into a foremost place, and incited them to new life 
and action. e defenders of the Establishment 

rudently avoided discussion. But though the 
eaders remained silent, their irregular forces 


brought inst them the old charges of bei 

animated envy and jealousy of a rival Church, 
of bein ailied with irreligious men who sought 
disestabli t because they were enemies of 


religion, of being the tools or associates of Repub- 
licans and revolutionists; and they were even 
charged with having entered into an alliance with 
Romanists to pull down the Established Churches, 
that the Church of Rome might be enabled to 
recover its hold of the nation. These were the 
despairing tactics of a falling cause. The reso- 
lution he had to move was this :— 

That, in the opinion of this meeting, the continued 
existence of the Established Churches of the country 
cannot be defended on any priociple of equity or sound 
policy. 

After explaining the bearing of the resolution, 
the speaker said that the State-Churches on either 
side of the Tweed had ceased in any true sense to 
be national. The Church of England could only 
be held to embrace the majority of the English 
people by crediting it with those vast numbers 
who were indifferent to all religion, whom neither 


‘the national Establishments nor the Dissenting 


Churches had been able to reach. The Church of 
Scotland again embraced little more than one-third 
of the religious life of the country, while in many 
parishes, and those in the poorest parts of the 


| country, it had virtually ceased to exist except in 


name and in the assertion of its political rights. 
Again, the Church of England was claimed as the 
. of Protestantism, though a large section 
of its clergy were undisguisedly seeking to lead it 
back to Rome. By the Legislature of 1874 the 
Church of Scotland had become sectarianised, and 
the old rights of the Crown and the land to dis- 

ense the patronage of the nation had been con- 
ferred on communicants and adherents of the 
Church, in the hope that those outside might be 
brought back within its pale. This action Lord 
Hartington had truly called a step towards dises- 
tablishment, and Lord Minto spoke of it as in effect 
disestablishment. They had been told to be silent 
about the Church of England. He did not think 
people would be so deceived. The Scottish Church 
could not be disestablished without weakening the 
English Church, and the disestablishment of both 
was only the carrying out of principles already 
illustrated in the disestablishment of the Church of 
Ireland. (Cheers.) But, besides, there was hardly 
an evil of the system which did not exist in greater 
force in the English Church than among them. 


The Established Church of England N on 


English Dissenters with a heavier load of injustice 
than the Church of Scotland did on them. The 
social distinctions and social bitternesses it created 
were far greater and more galling than here. Its 


greater wealth, its closer connection with the aris- 


tocracy, its Parliamen power, its more thorough 
intertwinement with the fabric of the Constitution, 
made it a far more formidable hindrance to reform 
than the Scottish Establishment. Remembering 
all this, and remembering what they owed both to 
their civil and religious liberties, to the struggles 
and sacrifices and sufferings of the Nonconformists 
of England—(cheers)—they would act a selfish and 
mean part were they to put their claims out of consi- 
deration and seek merely to ease their own load. But, 
more than that, they were under moral obligations 
as in part responsible for the existence, or continu- 
ance at least, of the English Establishment to seek 
its removal. They must remember that they were 
not only Scotchmen but citizens of the United King- 
dom—(cheers)—that being so, they were concerned 
in the maintenance of the Church of England as 
directly, if not to as great an extent, as in that of 
their own country. Against establishment in 
Scotland they mightact with confidence. He did not 
found much on the few words spoken by Lord Har- 
tington or any statesman, but on the strength 
with which their opinions had taken hold of the 
Liberal party. The old Dissenters of Scotland 
were almost to a man in favour of disestablish- 
ment, (Cheers.) Of the Free Church a large por- 
tion, he might venture to say the majority, both of 
ministers and elders, were opposed to the system 
as it existed among them. (Cheers.) Let them then 
strive earnestly and hopefully, for in their success 
were involved the best interests of their country and 
of the Church of Christ. (Cheers. ) 

The Rev. Sauunl NEwnam (Baptist) seconded 
the resolution, 

The Rev. J. G. Rogers, B. A., who was received 
with loud cheers, said his apology for being there 
was that the question was not so much a local as 


an imperial question, and he thought they ought, 


for the sake of 
sakes, to list 
them by t 
a question 
work in w 


d, as well as for their own 
the advice which had been given 
It was not 


exalt it to special digni en 
ith power, grant „ as it 
was able to do — grant it supremacy? He 
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believed there was no such thing as national 
interest divorced from national conscience and from 
public right, and that in this as in all matters, 
righteousuess and righteousness only was the 
defence and the glory of any people. (Cheers ) 
The speaker then proceeded to coument on the 
recent missionary address of Dean Stanley in West- 
minster Abbey, as illustrating the difference between 
the two systems—the public or the Established 
syetem, and the private or the Free Church system. 
In Scotland questions had been settled which were 
agitating Nonconfurmists in England. He was not 
certain, however, that the subjection of Scotch 
Dissenters was not all the more real, and the 


pressure of their grievance all the worse, be- 


cause there was no shadow of a shade of a pre- 
tence for keeping them in the position in which 
they were. Dissenters and Churchmen professed 
to draw their theology from the same source ; God 
had endowed them all with gifts and graces; they 
were doing common service for the common faith. 
What right, then, in the name of reason and 
common-sense had the State to come in between 
them and say, This is a vessel unto honour, and 
these are vessels unto contempt”? (Applause ) 
They did not recognise that a majority had a right 
to impose its creed on a minority, or exact the 
support of the minority for its Church ; but when 
the minority was turned into a majority, then of 
course the grievance became infinitely more intole- 
rable. It was only as the Church of the nation that 
the Establishment could claim the endowments ; 
and having ceased to be that, the very reason 
for its existence as an Establishment was gone. 
They could not*be met here with the cuckoo cry so 
often heard in England, that if the Established 
Church were taken away, there would be no pro- 
vision for the poorer districts. There were districts 
in Scotland where, practically, there was no Esta- 
blished Church, because the people had gone away 
from the Establishment—(laughter)—but the people 
were not uncared for there. Mr. Rogers went on 
to express the belief that they were on the eve, if 
they were not already in the midst, of one of the 
most terrible conflicts between clericalism and 
human liberty that the world had ever witnessed, 
In France, they saw a great and noble people—a 
people who had proved their right to be free by the 
patience with which they had endured the petty 
meanness and oppression to which they had been 
subjected — harassed and vexed at every point, 
their industry crippled, their commerce hindered, 
their political progress checked, for the purpose of 
gratifying priestly ambition. If they asked what 
was the cause of French evils, he did not find it in 
the subtle intrigue of the Duc de Broglie or the 
rough brutality of M. Fourtou; he did not find it 
in the ambitious speculations of pretenders to the 
throne ; he did not find it in the dull-headed, dogged 
stupidity of the man who by a fluke won his Presi- 
dency, as by a fluke he won his only battle. 
(Laughter and applause.) If he went into the Mar- 
shal’s Cabinet he might find it in Madame— 
(applause)—and if he found it in her, he could trace 
it back to the inspiration of her confessor, acting 
under the direction of the Vaticap. (Applause. ) 
What, he asked, was the lesson they had to learn 
from what was to be seen in France, Belgium, and 
elsewhere? It was simply this — that. the only 
possible hope for human freedom was to teach the 
State to have nothiog to do with the government of 
the Church. What was going on apon the Conti- 
nent was going on to a very large extent, though 
in a different cegree, in England. 


For furty years there had been abroad in that 
nation a movement, the object of which was to undo 
the work of the Reformation, and quietly and subtly to 
lead their people back to the errors—be would not say 
of Rome, because they said they were not Romanists 
because they were not Papists—but they wanted to 
lead them back to a system which made the priest the 
lord over the conscience and substitute outward acts 
and ceremonies for inward faith and devotion to Gud. 
(Applause.) They wanted them to go back to the 
system of tradition, t. brivg them under a yoke from 
which their fathers with difficulty escape’. Every 
decade witnessed their growth. That great party in 
the Cnurch of England, that great Evangelical party 
which used to be tirit in ita defence of evangelical truth 
and Protestant freedom, was now becoming more 
feeble, ‘‘It knew not the day of its visitation.” It 
was ready on every occasion with memorials and pro- 
tests, and meetings, and demonstrations, acd resolu- 
tions; it got up prosecutions, it brought actions lato 
the court, ani tben when the judgment was given 
against it, it received the judgment with great meek- 
ness and excessive thaukfuiness for the favour tbat it 
was not itself driven out. If the people of Eogland chose 
to give themselves to the priesthood it was their mis- 
take, but if they gave it their sanction then upon them 
lay the responsibility of the evils which would surely 
come. (Hear, hear.) -He was not afraid of those evils. 
He knew they had a bard work before them. He was 
quite well aware they bad got serious opposition to 
meet, but there was no service he had ever engaged in, 
no lesson he had ever sought to teach, which he did 
more devoutly, with a more sincere, pure religious pur- 
pose, than the work he did in connection with this 
agitation. (Cheers.) He was told sometimes that it 
was from sectarian jealousy. Sectarian jealousy, 
indeed, of what? What if they told them they were 
their inferiors in blood, they humbly confessed their 
deficiency ; if they told them they were their inferiors 
in position, they were bound at once fraukly and humbly 
to acknowledge it; if they told them they were their 
inferiors in learning, they might say, Why did you shut 
us out of your Universities ; if they were lower in birth, 
lower in culture, inferior in intellect, then let them add 
to all their other inferivrities yet this, the gratuitous 
and wanton necessity imposed upon them by the State. 
(Cheers.) They accepted everything, whilst, for himself, 
he could say that, in doiög his humble work he sought 
to do his duty, and waited for the great day to clear 
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away all differences and misunderstandings. (Ap- 
plause.) Meanwhile the nation was being drawn away, 
the faith was being perverted by the improper influeuce 
of the State ; and it was to free religion from being de- 
pendent upon the capriciousness of 8 and the 
authority of statutes, and to bring it forth into its own 
pure and native glory that they worked, end by God's 
belp would work—(cheers)— to make a Church free, to 
make the nation bright and beautiful with the glory of 
perfect religious brotherhoed and equality, to show to 
the world once again that this blessed truth of God, 
which never triumphed so much as when men despised 
and opposed it, was still migbty, that the chariots and 
horses of human power was still mighty under God, 
and that it would increase more and more until the 
whole earth was owned by His sway. Then, and not 
till then, would the pure work of the Gospel of Christ 
be fully and absolutely accomplished. (Loud and con- 
tinued cheers. ) 

Mr. ALFRED ILLINGWORTH, of Bradford, also 
supported the resolution. He explained that it 
had been intended that Scotland should be visited 
by a deputation of the Liberation Society before 
Lord Hartington delivered his address in this city ; 
but circumstances arose which prevented that from 
being carried out. Now, it was not a matter of 
regret that such postponement took place. Upon 
Lord Hartington’s utterances they in England put 
only one interpretation. The noble lord went as 
far as it was prudent for a statesman in his position 
to go; but he threw on the Scotch Liberals the 
responsibility of so forming public opinion, and 
sending to the House of Commons such a body of 
Scotch Liberals as to * the Liberals of Hing- 
land, and the Liberal Government, whenever it 
should be formed, in endeavouring to realise 
religious equality in Scotland, as it had been 
already realised in Ireland. He remembered that 
to the Parliament of which Mr. Gladstone—(ap- 
plause)—was the head, Scotland sent a magnificent 
majority in favour of the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church. He should like to ask how soon 
Scotland, in the interest of religious equality, 
would repeat the same operation ? it would be un- 
becoming of the English people to take a prominent 
part in the settlement of this Scotch question ; but, 
on the other hand, it was equally clear that with- 
out English support disestablishment in Scotland 
was impossible. A meeting of the present cha- 
racter in Edinburgh augured well. They 
had set the ball rolling; and it might be that 
they would have two years to work up this ques- 
tion, to create public opinion upon it, and make it 
evident to members and candidates that the ques- 
tion of the hour, whenever the next dissolution 
came, should, so far as Scotland was concerned, be 
the disestablishment and disendowment of the 
Scotch Church. (Applause.) All that could be said 
for the Scotch Church was that it was the remnant 
of an old system which at one time was of a really 
national character, and he believed the anomaly 
was as great as that existing in the Church of Eng- 
land. Looking over the Border, they saw the 
Church of England torn and rent into factions, and 
it was his belief that the turmoil and strife there 
would soon disgust the English nation, and tbat 
they should soon have the English Church question 
pressing at their heels. He believed that at the 
next general election the large majority of the 
English borough members would be found in favour 
of disastablishment. The question really was— 
Is it the intention of Scotch Liberals so to deal 
with this question as to entitle them to call for 
the eupport of the English Liberals at the next 
election? In a pamphlet published a few years 
ago by the Duke of Argyll—he did not know 
whether his grace had changed his opinions since 
then, for men changed strangely nowadays—it 
was said that doubtless the Free Churches were 
the Churches of the future. He had no doubt 
that the tide was setting in that direction. Lord 
Hartington, he believed, had the authority of those 
with whom he acted for making the statement he 
did, for Lord Granville, in the North of England, 
gave expression to the same idea. Then, again, he 
thought that the limited time of Parliameut would 
compel it to give up ecclesiastical affairs ; and he 
also thought the composition of the House was 
more and more unfitting it for such legislation. He 
submitted, further, that the religious question was 
at the root of all their difficulties in dealiüg with 
education, and these were not done with yet. If 
Mr. Rogers and himself cowl go back to England 
and say to the Executive of the Liberation Society 
that their Scotch friends were in earnest in this 
matter, he could promise them the support of the 
most powerful political organisation that existed 
in the United Kingdom. (Cheers.) They bad now 
at their back the whole of. he Dissenters of Eng- 
land with scarcely any exception. The Wesleyans 
at one time were much in the position of the Free 
Church in Scotland, but they bad now reached the 
same conclusions to which the other Dissenters had 
come, and they were now a united body. Be- 
sides the whole of the Dissenting forces in 
England they had the whole of the intelligent 
working class of Eogland. They had at their back 
all the energy aud intelligence of Liberalism, and 
therefore the support tbey in Svotland might ex- 
pect was.tne best promise of the success of the 
movement in which they were asked to engage. 
(Loud cheers. ) Bie ai 

The resolution was then put to the meeting, the 
audience uvanimously rising to their feet to how 
their approval of it. It was then, amidst loud 
cheers, declared carried. 

The Rev. James Surrn, of Tarland, moved the 
second resolution as follows :— 3 

That this meeting believes the time to have come 
when the Church of Scotland should be disestablished 


and disendowed, that vigorous and sustained efforts 
ought to be adopted to iufluence electoral and Parlia- 
mentary action in favour of disestablishment, and this 
meeting pledges itself to u-e all legitimate efforts te 
secure the accomplishment of this object. 

n the course of his speech he replied to Dr. Boag 
and those who urged that the Free Church h 
moved from its original foundation, and contended 
that as the men of 43 said they could no lo 
belong to the Establishment, they were 

in the footsteps of those fathers when they sai 
that the Church should no longer be supported by 
the State. 

_ tbe Rev. Mr. Ropertson seconded the resolu- 
tion, remarking that he hoped they were all deter- 
mined to make their opinion known, not only in 
Church courta, but at the polling-booths. 

The resolution having been unanimously adopted, 
a vote of thanks was, on the motion of Dr. Cairns, 
accorded to the chairman, and the meeting 
separated. 


MEETING AT GLASGOW. 


Of the great meeting held next evening, Thurs- © 
day, Dec. 6, in the Public Hall, Glasgow, a corre- 
spondent sends us the following record :—‘‘ The 
hall was packed with an audience of about four 
thousand. It was inspiriting to look on that sea of 
human faces, and mark the earnest and reverent 
attention 3 to the various speakers as well as 
the cordial unanimity with which resolutions in 
favour of the immediate disestablishment and dis- 
endowment of the Scottish Church were adopted. 
The chair was occupied by Dr. Cameron, M.P., and 
there was a great array of local — belonging 
to the United Presbyterian, the Congregationalist, 
and the Free Churches. Mr. Lilingworth had been 
obliged to go home, and another speaker who had 
been expected was unable to be present, but there 
was no lack of good and useful speaking. The 
firet resolution was proposed by the Rev. Albert 
Godrich, of the Congregational Church, and 
seconded by Mr. R. T. Middleton, a well-known 
and much-respected United Presbyterian elder and 
an influential Glasgow citizen. It was supported 
by the Rev. Mr. Rogers, in a speech of great 
power and eloquence. The arguments which 
might be alleged in favour of the continued esta - 
blishment of the Scottish Church were examined 
and exhaustively disposed of, and towards the close 
it was pointed out that the question of disesta- 
blishment in Scotland would not have to be settled 
on local grounds, but as a grand question of Imperial 
policy. Their church was a kind of outwork of the 
Anglican Church, and Mr. Rogers concluded by 
calling on them to make this one grand effurt, to be 
true to themselves, to rise up in all the strength of 
their manhood, and let it be known from one end of 
the Empire to the other that the men of Scotland 
had determined that this injustice should at once 
and for ever end. The second resolution was 
moved by Mr. James Stewart, one of the vice- 
chairmen of the Council, who placed before the 
audience the distinct and decided intention of the 
Liberation Society to press forward this subject, 
and never turn back from the work to which they 
had set their bands till the whole thing had been 
accomplished, The remaining speakers were Mr, 
Miller, ex-Treasurer of the city; the Rev. Mr. 
Brand, of John-street United Presbyterian Church; 
aud Mr. Gilbert Beith, an office-bearer in the Free 
Church. At the close, votes of thanks were 
awarded by acclamation to the Rev. Mr. ers, 
to the chairman, and to the speakers; and so ended 
one of the greatest meetings that has been held in 
Glasgow for many years.“ 


At the commencement of the proceedings Mr. 
Pearson, treasurer of the Scottish Branch of the 
Liberation Society, said he had received a great 
many letters of apology for non-attendance, in- 
cluding one from Principal Rainy, who said :— 

I regret that I am unable to be prevent at your meet- 
ing and to respond to the invitation to take part in its 
proceedings. The disestablishmevt of be State Church 
in Scotland is an object which may be prosecuted on 
several distinct grounds, and I understand that it is not 
intended to confine the discussions at your moeting to 
any one of them exclusively. I have much sympathy 
with many of the grounds of equity and of Listory in 
which the movement may be vindicated. That, how- 
ever, which is decixive with me, and which alone dis- 

me to take part in the discussion, is the religious 
well-being of the country, and the true interests of the 
Church of Christ in Scotland. Had [been able to be 
present I should have offered something on this branch 
of the argument. I have no doubt that all the various 
grounds will be ably expounded, and I wish you an 
instructive and successful meeting. 

Dr. CAMERON, M.P. (the chairman) in the course 
of his opening speech said, relative to Lord Har- 
tington’s Scotch addresses, that his lordship must 
have been a very different man in Scotland from 
the Lord Hartington whom he knew in the House 
of Commons, if he did not contrive to say exactly 
what he meant, and if he did not know what he 
wanted to say, a great deal better than any of those 
“ interpreters of meanings never meant, who had 
volunteered to expouud his meaning for him. Of 
course, Lord Hartington’s promise was confiued to 
the question of disestablisbment in Scotland. No 
practical man would be surprised at this, for not 
the must sanguine amongst them, he believed, could 
regard the disestablishbment of the Church of 
Eugland as a consummation likely to be achieved 
for many years to come. Not that he (Dr. Cameron) 
thought that Church should be more tenderly dealt 
with than the Established Church of Scotland. On 
the contrary, the scandals which existed within its 


pale, and which were due to its connection with 
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the State, entirely cast into the shade those com- 
paratively minor anomalies of which they com- 
plained in Scotland. In England the traffic in 
church livings was still carried on in the most open 
and barefaced fashion. The dead had been de- 
frauded of their right of sepulture in the parish 
churchyard. The practice of the confessional had 
been inculcated by a section of the State-paid clergy 
in the pages of the Priest in Absolution”—a 
work so vile that were it to be offered for sale 
in Scotland, its vendor would unquestionably be 
taken in hand by the public prosecutor. And 
yet in that case the entire Episcopal hierarchy 
had been powerless to grapple with the evil 
There could be few at this meeting, convened as it 
had been to promote disestablishment, who would 
not agree with him that it would be infinitely 
better for the very sake of Episcopalianism 
in England that its bishops should be liberated 
from their duties in the House of Lords, and left 
free to reconstitute on a healthier and purer basis 
a Church undebauched by State subsidies and un- 
trammelled by State control. But with all that, 
the disestablishment of the Church of England was, 
as he had said, not a political problem of the imme- 
diate future. In Scotland, on the other hand, the 
Established Church embraced only a fraction of the 
Presbyterian population. The most prosperous and 
flourishing portion even of the Established Church 
was essentially voluntary in practice, and it must 
be evident to the most bigoted Churchman that 
the maintenance of Presbyterianism as the religion 
of the country was entirely independent of the 
question of Establishment or Disestablishment, 
That was not in Scotland the question of religion 
at all, but a question of policy and justice. Even 
the Duke of Argyll, who was one of the warmest 
upholders of an Established Church, had admitted 


that disestablishment was the one thing which 


could bring about a union of the different Presby- 
terian Churches ; and thoughtful Churchmen were 
rapidly becoming convinced that the quarter of a 
million sterling which the Scottish Established 
Church drew from the nation as its annual endow- 
ment was so small a sum compared with the eleven 
or twelve hundred thousand which the three Pres- 
byterian Churches received in the shape of free- 
will offerings, that it would be far better cast 
into the sea than left as a source of disunion and 
bitterness among brethren. Lord Hartington had 


not, therefore, spoken on the subject one moment 


too soon—though his declaration had ruffled the 


composure of the fossilised section of our Scottish 
Whigs. Lord Hartington had spoken, and it would 


now be.their fault if the question of disestablish- 
ment were not madea 
next general election. He (Dr. Cameron) did not 
fear the result, and, unless he was greatly mistaken, 


the day was not more distant than the reaccession 
of the Liberals to power, when the Church of 
Scotland would follow the Church of Ireland to the 
limbo of things that had been, and its revenues 
would be devoted to the really catholic object of 


national education. (Cheers.) 
* 


Two large meetings in favour of disestablishment in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, the chief centres of culture 


and commerce in Scotland, show (eays the Acho) that 


Lord Hartington has been taken at his word, and that 


the earnest work of moving forthe disestablishing 


of the Church of Scotland has commenced. Indeed 
there is every reason to believe that a blockade, if 
not a regular assault on the Church, will be com- 


menced next session, and that Mr. Adam, who, as 


Oppcsition “whip,” is the natural leader of the 
Scotch Liberals, will, to say the least, not interfere. 
It is ominous in the highest degree that this ques- 
tion should be becoming not merely a Nonconfor- 
mist, but a general Liberal one, but it is not at all 
wonderful. The Established Church in the High- 
lands of Scotland is in many respects as great an 
anoinaly as the Irish Church was; and, indeed, 
only a few years ago Mr. Gladstone described the 
Highlands as ecclesiastically, ‘‘the Munster and 
Connaught of Scotland.” The statistics most 
favourable to the Church prove that to the north of 
the Caledonian Canal, its adherents number only 
17 per cent. of the population, while the chief Dis- 
senting rival of the Establishment, the Free Church, 
can count on 73 per cent. This is a scandal which 
the leading men in the Church, if they had simply 
worldly wisdom, would seek to remove, and it is 


even said that Dean Stanley, who takes quite a 


paternal interest in Scotch Church affairs, recom- 
mends this step. But the time is past for any such 


compromise, as certainly as the time had passed for 


ö in regard to the Irish Church when Mr 
Gl 


stone laid his axe to the tree of Protestant 


ascendancy. The Patronage Abolition Act which 


the Conservative Government hurried through in its 
first year of office, disestablished and sectarianised 


without disendowing the Church of Scotland; 


indeed it may be said to have feminised it, for recent 


statistics show the curious fact that the female 
electors iu the Church are to the mules in proportion 
of five to three. The only link that binds it to the 


State is the golden one—very thin gold it is, for the 


revenues of the Church, from what may be called 


State sources, amount to less than 300,000/. a 


year. Such a link it will not be difficult to break. 


NOISY DISESTABLISHMENT MEETING IN 
LATIMER CHAPEL, MILE END. | 


A most disorderly scene occurred in the school- 
room here on Monday (evening, in connection with 
a lecture which was to have been given by Mr. 
Kearley on The Present Position of the Dis- 


establishment Question.“ The chair was announced 
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reat test question at the 
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to be taken by the Rev. J. W. Atkinson, the pastor; 
but being a few minutes late in taking his place, 
one of a band of about thirty Church defenders 
present was moved to the chair instead. This led 
to some disturbance at the outeet, but Mr. Atkin- 
son giving way under protest, the lecturer was 
allowed to begin. He had scarcely uttered a sen- 
tence, however, before he was grossly interrupted 
by two persons sitting immediately in front of him, 
who are well known in the neighbourhood, and who 
have made similar disturbances at previous meet- 


-ings. The lecturer called the attention of the 


meeting to the conduct of these persons, and 
denounced it, amidst the cheers of the great 
body of the audience, as being conduct of which 
respectable men would be ashamed. The interrup- 
tion continuing, the lecturer announced that he 
should presently close by moving the following 
resolution :—‘‘ That in the opinion of this meeting 
the disestablishment of the Church would greatly 
promote the social, political, and religious welfare 
of the nation.” This was received with loud cheers 
by a large majority of the meeting. The chairman 
at first made a show of attempting to secure a quiet 
hearing for the lecturer, but soon openly sided 
with his friends, and frequently himself interrupted 
the lecturer. The lecturer bore this for a while, 
but presently declared that he could not proceed 
with his address under such circumstances, 
and he therefore put it to the meeting 
that the chairman be requested to leave the 
chair. This was carried with great cheers by 
an immense majority, whereupon the disturbers 
swarmed on to the platform, and the meeting broke 
up in confusion. The bills convening the meeting 
contained the announcement, Discussion is in- 
vited at the close of the lecture, and it was 
arranged at the outset that full time should be 
given to the opposition to state their case. But it 
was obvious from the first that the object of the 
rie ge was simply to break up the meeting, 
and they succeeded, but with what advantage to 
their cause others can judge as well as themselves. 


,“ Owing to the great demands upon our space, 


we are obliged to postpone a number of reports of 
disestablishment meetings. | 


Professor Goldwin Smith will deliver a lecture 
on disestablishment at Albert Hall, Leeds, on the 
19th inst. 

The Record states that the signatures to the 
Church Association memorial to the Queen on the 
subject of confession now number 270,300, and the 
council has extended the time for sending in signa- 
tures to the end of the year. 

THE BisHoPp oF MANCHESTER, addressing a meet- 
ing of the Oldham Church Institute on Thursday, 
eaid he was opposed to the election of clergymen to 
their offices -by ‘‘ congregations,” who were not 
recognised in the system of the Church ; and he 
was also opposed to election by parishioners, but to 
the latter he would give, within limits, a certain 


veto. The traffic in livings he denounced as one 


of the grossest and gravest scandals in connection 
with the Church. 

THE PROTESTANT CHURCH IN Prussta.—The 
Rev. Dr. Hermann, President of the Supreme 
Council of the Established Protestant Church of the 
Kingdom, has asked His Majesty’s permission to 
resign. Herr Hermann was appointed some years 
ago, when it appeared desirable to place a Liberal 
clergyman at the head of the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities ; but the opposition recently offered him by 
the Brandenburg Proviucial Con-istory, with the 
assistance, it is said, of His Majesty’s chaplains, bas 
made him wish to return t» the professorial chair at 
Heidelberg formerly occupied by him. It is by no 
means certain, however, that the King, strictly 
orthodox himself, but disposed to govern the 
Church in a spirit of toleration and indulgence, will 
accept Herr Hermann’s resignation. Should he do 
so, itis thought that Dr. Falk will not remain in 
oftice, and that it would be quite contrary to the 
wishes of Prince Bismarck. 

HosPiTtaAL SunDay COoLLeEctions.—The collec. 
tions on Hospital Sunday reached the sum of 
25, 078“. 78. lld., a little less than last year, but 
considering the severity with which the hard times 
are pressing upon the classes who give, it may be 
doubted whether it ought not to be considered a 
virtual increase. It may be worth while to poi t out 
that the Churchmen contributed 18,399/. 58. 10d., 
or 73'3 per cent.; the Independents, 2.018. Is. 10d., 
or 8 per cent. ; the Baptists, 955/. 16s. 5d. or 3°8 
per cent.; the Wesleyans, 821“. 138. 7d., or 3 2 per 
cent.; the Roman Catholics, 490/ 148. 3d., or 1°8 
per cent.; and the ‘ Free Church of England,” 
192. Is. 7d., or 0°07 per cent. If these may be 
taken as any test, it follows that metropolitan 
Dissent is woaderfully weak, or wonderiully shabby. 
—-Church Times. [Considering that the nobility, 

entry, nearly all the professional classes and the 
— a aud merchants of London, are members of 
the Church of England, and that the mass of the 
clergy of the metropolis is more or less supported 
by State endowments, such a remark is won- 
derfully ” ungenerous. 

Tux COLLEGE OF CARDINALS at present consists 
of sixty-two membere. These sixty-two are some- 
times classified according to their respective nation- 
alities, and nationality 1s determined by the place 
of birth. ‘Thus Cardinal Bonaparte, although 
French by family, is a Roman by birth; and Car. 
dinal Howard, who was never an English eccle- 
siastic, in the sense of holding office in his native 
country, is yet reckoned as an English cardinal. 
The Italian Cardinals are Amat ; Di Pietro, Bishop 


— 
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of Oporto and Sta. Rufina; Morichini, Bishop of 
Albano; Sacconi, Guidi, Bilio, Asquini, Carafa, 
Pecci, Antonucci, Banebianco, De Luca, Bonaparte, 
born in Rome ; Ferrieri, Berardi, Monaco, Chighi, 
Franchi, Oreglia, Martinelli, Antici-Mattei, Gian- 
nelli, Simeoni, Bartolini, D'Avanzo, Caterini, 
Mertel, Consolini, Borromeo, Randi, Pacca, Apuzzo, 
Canossa, Serafini, Nini, Sbarretti, and Parrocchi ; 
making in all thirty-seven Italian cardinals. The 
French cardinals are Donnet, Pitra, de Bonneckose, 
Regnier, Guibert, St. Marc, Caverot, aod De Fal- 
loux, making eight French cardinals. The Austro- 
Hungarian cardinals are five: Schwarzenbery, 
Kutschker, Franz<liv, Simor, and Mihalovits. The 
Spanish cardinals are four: Moreno, Banavides, 
Garci Gil, and Paya y Rico. There is one German 
cardinal, Hohenlohe; and one Pcie, Ledochowski, a 
native of German Poland. England has two 
cardinals, Manning and Howard; Ireland one, 
Cullen ; America, Portugal, and Belgium have each 
a cardinal, McCloskey, Cordosa, and Dechamps. 
There are thus twenty-five non-Italian cardinals. 


DIsTURBANCES AT HatcHAM.—There was another 
disturbance at St. James’s, Hatcham, on Sunday. 
At the morning service the church was crowded, 
but there was no disorder until the congregation 
were leaving the building by the western entrance, 
when a disorderly mob broke through a cordon of 
police drawn up in front of the north door, and 
made a rush towards the chancel. Mr. M‘Clure 
then jumped upon a seat, waved his hand towards 
the new comers, and apparently attemptéd to quiet 
the crowd. A number of police coming mag 
the vestry took up their position within the 
chance}, and some members of the congregation 
posted themselves on the chancel steps, before the 
intruding party could get near the gates. A scene 
of great confusion occurred, as those who were 
leaving the church jumped over the seats, and 
chairs and loose benches were thrown over. Mr. 
M‘Clure and another man were ereized and con- 
ducted out of the church by the police, the con- 
fusion gradually subsided, and the police cleared 
the church. Outside there was considerable excite- 
ment, and several free fights.” Service was held 
at three o’clock in the afternoon instead of in the 
evening. There was no disturbance in the church, 
but there was a very rough mob ortside, who 


greatly taxed the patience of the police.- The 


John Bull states that the Bishop of Rochester bas 
expressed his intention of personally inducting the 
Rev. Malcolm MacColl to the living of St. James'e, 
Hatcham. 


Dr. PARKER AND DISESTABLISHMENT.— We learn 
from the daily pspers that at a conference held at 
the City Temple on Thursday last the Rev. Dr. 
Parker set forth his views in reference to the reli- 
gious element in the agitation fur the disestablish- 
ment of the Church of England. The poiuts he 
urged were these : 1. That religious men alone could 
be vitally interested in the liberation of religion 
from apy real or supposed bondage or dishonour. 
2. When non-religious men took part in this work, 
they themselves offered a patronage which religion 
was bound tc decline, as being much more foreign 
to its nature-than could be the patronage of any 
State which wished to be at least nominally reli- 
gious. 3. That the true deliverance of Christianity 
from every position of real or supposed inferiority 
and bondage must come as the result of the deepen- 
ing tpirituality, faith, and charity of its believers: 
4. That whilst non-religious citizens had an un- 
questionable right to seek to liberate the State from 
any connection which they regard as impolitic or 
mischievous, it was on every ground unde- 
sirable that they should even appear to be 
interested in a religion which they openly 
and consistently neglected or disavowed. 5. 
That the disestablishment of the Church of 
England as a religious institution should be con. 
sidered in the most deeply religious spirit, and in 
no sense be narrowed into a merely political sign 
or watchword as distinguishing one political party 
from another. 6. That the disestablishment of the 
Church of England would be a national calamity, 
unless it could be clearly shown that the religious 
work which it was doing could be better done 
without Establishment than wie h it. A discussion 
followed, in which Mr. Loader, Mr. Crooks, Mr. 
Foster, the Rev. A. F. Muir, Mr. R. Gunston, Mr. 
Harding, Mr. Hoare, Mr. Ethridge, and Mr. Clark, 
a working-man (who said that there was sympathy 
for working-men in the Church of England system) 
and Mr. Wooluougb, who speaking from twenty- 
five years’ experience in Australia, argued that the 
unpaid church there was the most efficient and har - 
monious. Dr. Parker, in reviewing the conversation, 
said that the Liberation Society could best furnish 
information as to what had been the evils arising 
from the Establishment, but he denied thatthe Esta- 
blishment was indifferent to the working population, 
It was quite a mistake to suppose that he objected 
to non religious persons taking part in any move- 
ment for the disestablishment of the Church ; but 
such men should work gs citizens, and their object 
ought to be expressed as the liberation of the State, 
and not as the liberation of religion. (Hear, bear.) 
It had been overlooked that while he m'ght diff r 
from the Dean of Westminster, the Bishop of 
London, or the Archbishop of Canterbury on a few 
points, he differed from many persons who might 
be named as taking a deep interest in disestablish- 
ment on every point. Was he for these to abandon 
the thousands and tens of thousands with whom he 
agreed in ninety-nine points out of a hundred? He 
should claim brotherhood with those with whom 
he had the largest sympathy on all great and 
solemn questions, and should distinctly decline the 
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support and patronage of men who had never known 
the Redeemer of his soul, who never acknow- 
. ledged His name, who never approach His throne, 
(Applause.) The meeting then broke up. 


Beligions und Benominutional Revs, 


OPENING OF NEW UNION CHAPEL, 
ISLINGTON, 


On Wedneday last, the new building erected for 


the congregation of Union Chapel was opened for 


Divine worship, and the importance of the occasion 
was fully recognised by the assemblage of a large 
congregation, comprising not only Nonconformists, 
but some of the clergy and laity of the Church of 
England, including the Right Hon. W. E. and Mrs. 
Gladstone, who were present at the morning ser- 
vice. The building occupies the site, with some 
additional ground, of the old chapel in Compton- 
‘terrace. There is nothing striking in the exterior, 
and as the tower is not yet graced with the in- 
tended spire—200 feet high—it has somewhat of 
an ugly appearance. But on entering the building 
the visitor is instantly impressed with its originality 
and beautiful adaptation to the requirements of a 
large congregation. The interior is in the form of 
an octagon, with a central area of sixty feet in 
diameter, open from the ground-floor to the roof, 
which is supported by stone-piers, so arranged that 
the pulpit is not hidden from more than a dozen of 
the sittings, which are arranged around it in the 
form of an amphitheatre. 

At the angles of the octagon are stone piers, 
between three and four feet in diameter, carrying 
pointed arches which support the roof. The gallery 
front, which is of stone inlaid with marble and 
onyx, is carried by smaller pointed arches or 
granite shafts, round seven sides of the central 
octagon, stopping against the piers. . The eighth 
side—that behind the pulpit—opens into an organ 
chamber, 30ft. by 16ft., which is screened off from 
the chapel by a stone arcade, similar to that of 
the gallery front. The front side of the octagon, 
or that facing the pulpit, opens into the tower, 
which is the central feature of the street elevation, 
and which it is proposed to carry to a height of 
nearly 200ft. The interior of the tower is occupied 
by an end gallery capable of accommodating 200 
persons on the upper floor, and by an entrance 
porch and sittings on the ground-floor. The side 
galleries are 15ft. deep, and are treated externally 
as transepts with triple roofs. The ceilings are 
panelled and of wood, starting from the walls at a 
low pitch, for acoustic as well as architectural 
reasons. They are decorated with ornament in 
the outline on the wood, in subdued colours. 
Careful provision has been made for the warming and 
ventilation both of the chapel and the other build- 
ings pertaining to it, and the acoustic properties of 
the building have been solicitously calculated, and 
are perfect—this was especially noticeable in the 
musical part of the services on Wednesday. The 
volume of sound was free from reverberations, and 
rich in quality. There aretwo front and two back 
staircases from the galleries, and twelve doors in 
various parts of the chapel, by which direct egress 
can be obtained. The lecture-hall, which is in the 
north-east corner of the site, at the back of 
the chapel, we described some months ago, 
on its opening, but we may, for the pur- 

of completeness, recall its details. It 
measures about forty-nine feet by thirty-nine in- 
ternally. It has an open roof, ceiled about half- 
way up. Below it, though but littie below the 
level of the back street, are four large class-rooms, 
two for infants and two for adults ; and adjoining 
these is a kitchen with a boiler and a lift, commu- 
nicating with the lecture-hall. The schoolroom is 
turned sideways to the back street, and is lighted 
by very large windows, carried up into the roof as 
‘dormers. It measures sixty-tbree feet by forty feet 
inside. A narrow gallery runs round three sides 
of it, about ten feet from the floor, and fo~ma a pas- 
sage to the school class-rooms. These are eleven 
in number, and are so arranged that, by sliding a 
curtain, the fronts of them can at once be thrown 
open to the school. Two large vestries and a 
chapel-keeper’s house, as well as the necessary 
offices, are also provided at the back of the site. 
The dressings throughout are of Box-ground stone, 
except that a very hard Yorkshire stone is used for 
the large piers, which have a heavy weight 10 
carry. The walls of the chapel are faced with a 
light red brick of fine quality. The woodwork is 
of pitch pine, and the architect is Mr. James 
Cubitt. The builders are Messrs. R. and H. J. 
Roberts. The pulpit, a memorial one, with elabo- 
rate carving, designed by Mr. Cubitt, and executed 
by Mr. Earp, of Kennington, stands on a tesse- 
Jated dais, which is the work of Messrs. Trollope. 
Behind the pulpit is a rich handsome staiued-glass 
rose window, the gift’ of Dr. Nathaniel Rogers, of 
Exeter, having been designed by Mr. Drake, of that 
city. 

The inaugural service commenced at noon, when 
nearly every place was occupied. The Rev. Dr. 
Allon having ascended the pulpit, gave out 
Neauder's hymn, of the date of 1680, commencing, 
„God is in His temple,” the choir, headed by the 
choirmaster, Mr. R. Williamson, leading from rows 
of seats on each side of the pulpit, and the whole 
congregation joining, Mr. Charles Forington playiog 
the organ. Dr. Allon then offered up a brief appro- 
priate prayer. The remainder of the service 
included the singing of a new anthem, ‘‘ How holy 


is this place,” com for the occasion by Mr. E. 
Prout, B. A., which was most effectively rendered: 
the reading by Dr. Allon of part of the eighth 
chapter of the First Book of Kings, and by Dr. 
Stoughton of part of the fourth chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel and Eph. iv., and the offering of prayer by 
Dr. Stoughton and the Rev. J. C. Harrison, Dr. 
Mullens offering the concluding prayer after the 
sermon. The preacher was the Rev. Dr. R. W. 
Dale, of Birmingham. Having taken for his text 
the fourth verse of the eighth Psalm, What is 
man that Thou art mindful of him, or the son of 
man tbat Thou visitest him?” the revererd gentle- 
man remarked at the outset that if God was not 
mindful of our race, that building was the monu- 
ment of a ruined hope and the enduring memorial 
of a glorious but tragic delusion. He then pro- 
ceeded to oppose the argument that man is the 
mere creature of natural laws, and therefore morally 
on a level with all other creatures. Having referred 
to what had been urged by opponents of Christian 
revelation about the ant quity of the earth and 
the successive developments of geological formations 
and of animal and vegetable life, he maintained 
that the very grounds on which it was thus sought 
to degrade man really elevated him, seeing that all 
these vast changes were effected in order to fit the 
earth to be man’s habitation. He also pointed out 
the great distinction between man as a moral and 
free agent and all other living creatures ; and in 
concluding he spoke of the beneficial influence of 
Nonconformists in defending essential doctrinal 
truths. At the close of the service, which occupied 
about two hours and a-half, there was a collection 
which amounted to 208/. Mr. Gladstone was then 
conducted into the vestry, and Dr, Allon went with 
him over different parts of the building. When 
informed of the cost of the building he expressed 
his surprise that such astyle of building could have 
been erected for so small a sum. Another engage- 
ment prevented the right hon. gentleman remaining 
to the luncheon, and offering, as he had intended, a 
few remarks, 

At the conclusion of the service a large number 
of the congregation assembled in the new school- 
room, where a déjeuner was provided. Mr. W. R. 
Spicer presided, supported by Mr. Alderman and 
Sheriff Nottage, the Revs. Dr. Allon, Dr. Raleigh, 
Dr. Reynolds, Dr. Newtb, J. C. Harrison, Dr. 
Mullens, Newman Hall, W. M. Statham, E. White, 
A. Hannay, J. M. Wilks, Hon. and Rev. W. Fre- 
mantle, Mr. Thomas Hughes, Q C., Mr. H. Spicer, 
Ko. Grace was said by the Rev. Dr. Keynolds, 
and at the conclusion of the repast the Chairman 
proposed the health of the Queen, and the national 
anthem was sung. Dr. Allon expressed his regret 
that Mr. Gladstone was unable to remain to the 
lunch. He had come spontaneously to show his 
sympathy with them, and they were exceedingly 
glad that he had put in an appearance. The Dean 
cf Westminster was unable to be present, as he had 
intended, through a cold, but he promised to come 
another day. He had received some hundreds of 
letters of congratulation from friends, some of 
whom were former members of the churcb. 

The CHAIRMAN said that his friend Mr. Morley 
was to have occupied that position, but the death 
of his daughter had prevented him, and they re- 
gretted his absence, and expressed their sympathy 
with him in his bereavement. (Hear, hear.) He 
was glad to find himself surrounded with so many 
old and valued friends, He was one of their deacons 
when the new erection was first proposed, and 
although the scheme had enlarged beyond their 
expectations, the unanimity which had prevailed 
was a proof that the work had been from the first 
Divinely directed. The old chapel had been enlarged 
from 800 to 1,000 sittings, which were all taken, 
and in the new sanctuary, with about 1,500 sittings, 
they had been so far taken as to leave little doubt 
that the new place would soon be as full as the old 
one had been. They had known their pastor for 
many years, and seen the church under bis care 
steadily progressing in numbers, activity, and 
power ; the best possible proof of the deepening 
earnestness and spirituality of his ministry. There 
could be but one opinion about the new chapel— 
that both in its architectural beauty and in the 
convenience for congregational worship few of their 
buildings equalled, and fewer still excelled it. 
They prayed that as the material beauty of the new 
exceeded that of the old, so the spiritual glory of 
the future might exceed that of the past if necessary. 
They had a tradition to maintain in that respect 
The work done for God in the old place had 
received the recognition and respect of the church 
at large, and he earnestly hoped that the spiritual 
results cf the new house might excel those of the 
one that had passed away, and that their support of 
mission work at home and. abroad might be larger, 
more earnest, and efficient. Much had been done, 
but much remained to be done ; and as the heavy 
debt which remained might cripple them, he trusted 
they would resolve to yet rid of it shortly. He 
hoped that before they separated they might get 
five or six thousand pounds promised, and to set it in 
motion he would engage to contribute 250/. more and 
2501. for Mrs. Spicer. His son, Wm. Gage, would 
give 100“, and his (the chairman's) two daughters 
101. each. (Applause. ) 3 

Dr. ALLOox said, leaving details to others, he 
would simply give expression to the feeling of grati- 
tude and thankfulness with which they assembled 
that day. Hethanked God for the grace which had 


enabled them to accomplish that work without 


diminution of satisfaction, without accident, and 
without sch’sm or quarrel amongst the managers, 
and with continued harmony, increasing joy, and with 


| « most wonderfulcongregational fidelity. Religious 


thankfulness was the prominent feeling in their 
hearts that day. Their church life had never been 
characterised by much of political fierceness, and 
he imagined that if his friend Mr. Hughes, or any 
other Churchman had worshipped with them, 
nothing would have been seen or heard in the 
building indicating to what section of the church 
they belonged. They thought the purpose of a 
church was to E y build up, strengthen, and 
comfort spiritual life, and the work within 
its walls was higher religious work. Con- 
troversy was at times an imperative duty. 
Truths that were questioned had to be contended 
for, and their own convictions defended. The 
were prepared on all fitting occasions to do 
battle for their ecclesiastical polity, and to defend 
its legitimacy, expediency, its general ministry to 
religious spirituality, aud its freedom and effi- 
ciency ; but the place for such controversy was 
outside the church and not within. The church 
itself was the place for simple, earnest, spiritual 
work, for the en joyment of religious life, and not for 
the defence of it. They sought to keep that great 
and supreme end of the religious life in view. In 
conclusion, Dr. Allon expressed his thankfulness to 
all who had so heartily gathered around him that 
day. (Applause. ) 

Mr. RICHARD Sroxk, Secretary of the Building 
Committee, expressed his feelings of gratitude at 
the completion of the work with which they had 
been entrusted. ‘hey believed it would, under 
God's blessing, be a great benefit to the neighbour- 
hood. It had been a work of some anxiety, and 
there had been some differences of opinion as to 
details, although they had been unanimous in the 
general results. The contributions promised before 
that day amounted to 16, 735“, about 15,0001. of 
which had been contributed by their own 
church. The building contract, including cer- 
tain extras, amounted to 243781. The fur- 
niture and heatiog and lighting apparatus cost 
1.380“, making , the total expenditure for buildin 
purposes alone 25,758/. Retween 5,000/. and 6,0005 
of tha? sum belon to the schvolroom, lecture - 
room, and other buildings. In addition to that they 
had paid 1, 500. for premium on the new lease for 
ninety-nine years, I, for premiums on designs, 
and 3,900/. for incidental expenses. The total 
expenditure was 31, 153“, leaving a balance to be 

rovided of about 14,423/. The circular glass win- 

ow was presented by Dr. N. Rogers, of Exeter, 
and the exquisite pulpit was carved by Mr. Earp, 
from designs by their architect, Mr. Cubitt. 

Alderman Notrace said he had been much grati- 
fied at — pet at the opening of that 
magnificent testant Nonconformist cathedral. 
(Applause.) The City of London had ever been 
foremost in the van of civil and religious liberty, 
and he hoped it would ever continue to be so, 
Apparently there were troublous times ahead. 
There were men who were working with all the 
ecclesiastical and social prestige of a national Pro- 
testant establishment to carry out designs which 
were anything but Protestant in their character. 
If troublous times did come, it would be to the 
Nonconformists of England that England would 
have a right to look, and he believed not in vain, 
for the protection of civil and religious liberty. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. EpWARD Surrn said they had got a noble 
building, without any shams, stucco, or veneer, and 
every shilling received had been, and would be, 
expended on the building. Mr. Smith read a list 
of contributions promised that day, amounting to 
4,4001. (Applause.) 

The Rev. A. HANNAY, as representative of the 
Congregational Churches of England and Wales, 
offered Dr. Allon and the members of the church 
hearty congratulations on the issue of the work, 
and said he was sure that many earnest prayers 
would be offered that the blessing of the Most High 
might rest on pastor and people. 


The Rev. W. FREMANTLE said he was glad to be 
present to add his own cungratulations as a minister 
of the Church of England, and he felt that he 
spoke in their name when he said that the great 
mass of them wished well to all godly efforts to 
serve the same God they all worshipped. It was 
sometimes said that it was not a desirable thing 
for members of the Church of England to attend 
services like that. One bishop had expressed himself 
so, but he did not share that opinion any more than 
the distinguished Churchman (Mr. G me) who 
was there that morning. (Applause.) It was 
sometimes said, too, that it was derogatory to 
those holding holy orders to mix in a familiar way 
with those who did not belong to holy orders, but 
he thought, on the contrary, that the great orders 
of the Church were not confined to any one body, 
but he should regard every work for God in whici 
men were combined together as a kind of holy 
order. For himself he was most thankful to asso- 
ciate himself with the great order of the Congrega- 
tional ministry. Though they might be somewhat 
separated into units, yet they had a great unity 
one with the other, and there was som es a 
conformity amongst them, as he was quite sure 
there was a great deal of nonconformity amongst 
Churchmen. He thought that each Church repre- 
sented some particular feature of Christian life, 
and that that church represented Christian culture 
and extended knowledge both in its pastor and in 
its name. It was to be seen in that beautiful 
building, and in the manner in which the service 
was rendered there. The great uniting power was 
that simple faith by which they were all justified 
as the preacher bad so eloqueutly expressed it that 
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morning, bringing out that great and powerful 
doctrine, which, though it had separated men in 
some ways, was still the great drawing power of 
those who had the strong faith in one Kedeemer. 
He was thankful to their pastor for the efforts 
towards Christian union made some years ago, when 
Dr. Allon stood by them throughout. As to the 
possibilities of the future, people were apt to 
suppose there were on the one side those who 
would keep things exactly as they were with a 
definite order of priests, with the continuance of 
baying and selling spiritual charges in the open 
market, with no control whatever over the 
ministers, no just apportionment of emoluments or 
work in the Church, no change in the state of 
things which had come down from the Middle 
Ages, no one to receive Christian burial in the 
national graveyards but those now in possession of 
them. That was one extreme view. On the other 
side there were persons who supposed that you 
could make a clean sweep of the whole thing, and 
2 build up by Act of Parliament a great 
lerarchical organisation which never exis in 


property, give it all the churches, and then leave it 
ree to ride roughshod over the whole of England. 
He could not help thinking that that was not a 
satisfactory solution, and hoped something might 
be found by which they might attain to greater 
union. It was a very great satisfaction in looking 
at some of the gloomy prospects to return to those 
principles which were advocated there, and to feel 
that in looking at real Christian worship, and 
teaching the great Christian truths, they might 
draw more closely together. He would con- 
clude by hoping that that church might do a great 
deal towards both- the objects for which every 
Christian Church exists, leading its members to 
Christian uvity, and spreading it further and 
further. He hoped that the time would come when, 
as Churchmen and Nonconformists were now edu- 
cated together at the universities, they might be 
able to minister side by side, live together in 
unity, and lie side by side in the graveyard. (Loud 
n 
r. ProbyNn offered words of hearty congratula- 
tion upon the work which had been done so far, 
and of earnest hope that it might be well com- 
pleted. 
Mr. Coors (St. Ives) expressed the hearty sym- 
pathy felt by many in the country for the success 
of that movement. 


Mr. Tuomas HuGuHeEs, remarking on the similarity. 


of their service to that of the communion to whic 
he belonged, said he thought it indicated they were 
approaching the time when the old feeling that a 
nation was one spiritual body would again be an 
actual fact in England. He had always done his 
best to promote that cordial feeling of union 
between all Christians, and the sooner it came the 
better. He hoped he might one day have the 
pleasure of hearing Dr. Allon in Westminster 
Abbey. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Dr. Ra.eicu said for seventeen years 
he was their nearest ministerial neighbour, and his 
friendship with Dr. Allon had never been over- 
shadowed. He was there to say, God bless you iu 
the future, and help you in all you do. They had 
done their work well, and he belived it would be a 
new starting point for them all. 

Mr. Henry Spicer said the building committee 
felt they had a plan worth carrying out in all its 
fulness, and it worked out even better than they 
expected. Mr. Cubitt was entitled to the credit of 
the building, of which’ they need not be ashamed, 
aud in which they hoped much good work would 
be done in future years. 

Mr. Cvusitt, the architect, bavin 
thanks, the doxology was sung and 
closed. 3 

Refreshment was provided in the schoolroom, 
and many of the visitors remained to the evening 
service, which was well attended. 


The Rev. Dr. MacLaREN, of Manchester, preached 
the sermon from Luke xii. 50, ‘‘I have a baptism 
to be baptized with ; and how am I straitened till 
it be accomplished.” The first element of the 
Lord’s consciousness was a clear and certain previ- 
son of His cross. Christ was then representing 
Himself as being about to be — into a great 
bth, or baptism of blood, or of suffering and — 
Tat prevision of the cross was with our Lord from 
the beginning of His career, and was an inteyral and 
substantive part of His work, and He contemplated 
it as the thing that came before His highest aad 
noblest work. As soon as the vision of the ultimate 
ed of His coming dawned upon the Saviour's 
mind, there rose up beside it that awful ‘‘ but,” 
which introduced the text—as if He had caught 
ao of the great black gulf before Him, down into 
which He must go, and through which He must 
pass—might he say struggle ?—ere He could reach 
the great object of His coming, to fling upon earth 
the healing and blessed fire. They noticed in the 
Gospel an eagerness on the part of Christ to reach 
the and make the sacrifice complete. They 
could only account for Christ's agony as the hour 
of His death approached,-except on the good old- 
fashioned doctrine, ‘‘ The Lord hath laid on Him 
the iniquity of us all.” The shrinking, therefore, 
had a deep meaning and close connection with 
redemption, and the steadfast and unutterable love 
of Christ kept Him in the path of His work and 
His duty. 


returned 
e meeting 


The opening services were continued on Friday 
last, when there was a united communion of the 
church and its branches, to which had also been 


invited members of the neighbouring churches of 
the Congregational, Baptist, Wesleyan, and Pres- 
byterian denominations. There was a large atten- 
dance, the ground floor being filled by the commu- 
nicants. Addresses were delivered and prayers 
offered by the Revs. Dr. Edmond, Dr. Culross, 
W. M. Statham, and J. Viney. On Sunday Dr. 
Allon preached in the morning to an overflowing 
congregation. In the afternoon Dr. Edmond 
addressed the children of the schools and congrega- 
tion. In the evening the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, 
B. A., preached to a crowded congregation, which 
overflowed into the aisles and lobbies of the church. 
On Monday evening the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon 
preached, and we understand that as a result of 
counting the people as they left the place, 3,365 
persons were found to have been present, while it 
is no exaggeration to say that thousands went away. 
The collections at the various services have on the 
whole realised the munificent sum of 5,500/. This 
evening Dr. Parker will preach in the Union 
Chapel, and on Friday the Rev. Newman Hall, 
LL. Next Sunday Dr. Raleigh will occupy the 
pulpit in the morning, Dr. Allon in the afternoon, 
aud Dr. Punshon in the evening. 


CONGREGATIONAL AID AND HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


A meeting of Congregationalists of Norfolk and 
Norwich was held on Friday at the Prin ces-street 
Church, to hear the details and objects of the new 
scheme proposed by the Congregational Aid ard 
Home Missionary Society. HENRY WRIOEHr, Esq., of 
London, and the Rev. A. HANNay (secretary of the 
Congregational Union] attended to explain this 
scheme, which is for strengthening the weaker of 
the Congregational churches of the land, especially 
those in country places. The Revs. J. Hallett and 
P. Colborne, and many leading Nonconformists of 
the city and county, were present. Mr. J. J. Col- 
MAN, M.P., who presided, read a letter from the 
Rev. G. S. Barrett, the minister of Princes-street 
Church, expressing his regret that he was unable 
to be present owing to indisposition, and satisfac- 
tion that the meeting was to be presided over by 
Mr. Colman, who was, by Conscientious conviction, 
a Baptist, and not therefore committed, as a Con- 
gregationalist would be, to any very deep sym- 
pathy with a movement for the extension of Con- 
gregationalism in England. Mr. Barrett strongly 
urged the support of the scheme which would 
come before them. He thought that if the new 
society were supported with loving spiritual force 
it would reinvigorate a thousand churches now 
languishing almost to death. 

The CHAIRMAN in a few opening remarks said, 
that without giving his 6pi: ion on that scheme, he 
might venture to express bi- opinion that there was 
more need of union amongst the Nonconformist 
bodies on ; + 

They had denominational convictions—denoniina- 
tional differences—he was going to call them miserable 
differences, but that might be rather too strong a term, 
so perhap- it would be better to use the milder term of 
comparatively insiguiticant differences. When all had 
the same Gospel 40 proclaim, it was a great pi'y that 
their denowminationalisms were so rampant. No one 
could look round upon the differeut brauches in ary 
county without feeliug that these differences were mag 


nitzed in a way in which they ought not to be. (dear, 


hear.) There were Baptist and ludepeudent places of 
worship where there ught to be union places of wor- 
ship. There were Methodists’, Free Methodists’, and 
Primitives’ chapels where there ought to be only oue 
chapel and one congregation. He therefore hoped that 
the step which had been taken by the Cungreyational 
Union in inaugurating this wovement would uot sto 
with the Congregational Churches, but that it woul 
have a great effect in setting a example to 
the other Nonconformist denominations of the 
country. (Hear, hear.) Nonconformists looked 
upon Free Churches as the churches of the 
future. They 1 that the time would come when 
religion would freed from State patronage 
and control; but if they believed und hoped for that, it 
was the more incumbent upon them to make the exist- 
ing free churches stronger and more vigorous. (Ap- 
plause.) He also hoped tbat the time would come when 
there would be not merely a union of Congregational 
churches of different counties, but that there would be 
a combination of different devominations in the same 
work, It might te that the 9 ers the Wesleyana, 
and the Fresbyteriaus would not be prepared to join iu 
this work. But he had lived long enough to kvow that 
if they could not get all they desired, it was better to 
secure what they could, and to look for something 
better in the future ; and, therefore, he hoped that it 
the Congregational and Independent Churches united 
in one great work, it might be a stepping-stone to 
something better hereafter. (Applause.) He did not 
reject the reproach, if reproach it was, of being a 
„political Dissenter; but he would sooner that all of 
them were Christian citizens and Christian politicians. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Henry WricHT, of London, then addressed 
the meeting. He said that a great event had 
occurred in their ecclesiastical history: a Permis. 
sive Bill had been passed by their Ecclesiastical 
Parliament in consequence of a cry for justice 
which came up with ever-increasing loudness from 
many of their churches whose struggles against 
great difficulties had rendered help absolutely 
necessary to pressrve their existence. He earnestly 
urged the claims of the proposed scheme, believing 
it would conduce to the increased efficiency of the 
ministry, to the comfort of the ministers, to the 
spiritual life of the churches, and to the formation 
of a new bond of union between churches of the 
same order and faith. A London Union had been 
established, and although it was very young it was 


doing a good work. The fact was, they were 


perishing for want of organisation ; and seeing in 
this scheme proposals in harmony with the ten- 
dency of the times, he trusted it would be adopted, 
so that there might be a spirit of honourable enter. 
prise and rivalry in holy things among the churches 
who received aid from the society. (Cheers ) 

Rev. A Hannay (Secretary of the Congregational 
Union) said that the Christian Church was a co- 
partnery, those in Chrietian fellowship being co. 
partners; but, alas! those to whom he had alluded 
were really sleeping partners. If they behaved in 
such a manner in the business of life they would 
soon be gazetted ; and if the sleeping and non- 
effective partners in the great spiritual firm of the 
Church were one morning gazetted, the advertising 
system of the present day—elastic as it was—would 
break down under the pressure. (Hear, hear.) He 
hoped those who were inclined this way would 
wake up, that they would not regard this impor- 
tant scheme with apathy and indifference, but sup- 
port it because it was absolutely necessary in order 
to strengthen and_reinvigorate many of the free 
churches of the land. (Applause.) The proposal 
was to confederate the strong and the weak counties 
into one great association for mutual aid and com- 
mon service; and therefore a weak county might 
be chiefly influenced in joining by the advantage to 
be received through joining with the wealthier 
counties. This was very natural; but this sug- 
gested the danger that weak counties should take 
the matter up in any such spirit of dependence on the 
strong ones as should disable them from doing their 
best for themselves. If this organisation did not 
ultimately lead the weaker counties in England to 
do 50 or 75 per cent. more than they had done pre- 
viously for themselves and for the common good, 
he should regard the scheme as a failure. He had 
not regarded it mainly as a scheme for | 
the stipends of the ministers in weak places—an 
some of thestipends were shameful—(Hear, hear); but 
he had looked upon it as a means for the confedera- 
tion and increased usefulness of the churches, the 
raising of the ministers’ stipends being an important 
incident which he had never lost sight of. (Applause. ) 
He desired to bring their churches:na closer union, in 
one grand fellowship, whose object should be the 
success of their faith and the glory of God ; and he 
likewise desired to see every pastor enjoying a 
competent stipend. Adverting to the relative 
claims upon them, the rev. gentleman said their 
first duty was a domestic one, and a church ought 
tirst to provide for its own ministry. The next 
duty of a Christian church was to other churches 
of the same kind. In such acase, however, no ste 
of the kind ought to be taken without earnest an 
prayerful deliberation and heart-searching ; and 
what they all wanted was a true apprehension of 
duty, a free consecration to Christ of what they had, 
and the light to act as honest and Gud-feariog men 
in the distributing of their means. He then pro- 
ceeded to refer to the altered condition of the work 
of the free churches of the land which woulu be 
brought about by the disestablishment of the State 
Church ; and there was no doubt that the day was 
not far distant when the golden girdle which kept 
the Establishment together would be snapped. 
(Applause.) On the motionof the Rev. J. Hallett 
a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the chair- 
man, and also to the deputation. 


Correspondence, 


— oo 
MADAGASCAR. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Dear Sin, —Our attention has been called to 
extracts in your paper from letters addressed by 
Louis Street to the English Independent with rela- 
tion to the position of affairs affecting the govern- 
ment and the missionaries in Madagascar. 

These letters were written only two months 
after the proclamation of the Queen of Madagascar 
abolishing the slavery of the Mozambiques in that 
island, and, as it is now less than six months since 
the issuing of that proclarnaticn, it would appear 
quite too soon at this remote distance to pronounce 
a judgment as to the result; but we feel bound to 
state that the best information we possess leads us 
to conclusions much more favourable than those 
expressed by Louis Street, and we are not aware 
of any sufficient ground for calling in question the 
sincerity of the Malagasy Government in this and 
other proclamations on the subject, which un- 
doubtedly embody, if carried into effect, the best 
means of effecting the abolition of the African 
slave-trade to Madagascar, as well as of the slavery 
of Africans previously imported. 

We are desirous emphatically to repudiate the 
suggestion contained in one of Louis Street’s letters, 
that the British Government should occupy & 
portion of territory in the island with a view to 
enforce the fulfilment of the proclamation of the 
Queen of Madagascar in respect to slavery. We 
think it due to state that in the intercource of our 
committee and missionaries with the Prime 
Minister of Madagascar, we have not found evi- 
dence of the deceptive policy which is so pro- 
minently alluded to in these letters. On the con- 
trary, we have found him courteous, and, in our 
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judgment, sincere, in his dealings with the mission 
and with the individuals composing it. 

After conference with Louis Street, who is now 
in England, and two of our missionaries lately 
returned from the island, it is our deliberate judg- 
ment that these letters give an extremely unfair 
view of the general policy of the Government and 
of the present position of affairs there. 

We wish to express our extreme regret that one 
who had been a member of our mission in Mada- 
gascar should, after his recall, have publicly made 
such unjustifiable insinuations against the members 
of the London Missionary Society, with whom, 
through a distinct organisation, our missionaries 
have been for so many years harmoniously 
working. 

Signed, on behalf of the Friends’ Foreign Mission 
Association, | 

JAMES H. TUKE, 
Treasurer. 
HENRY STANLEY NEWMAN, 
| Secretary. 
Devonshire House, Bishopsgate, London, 
December 7, 1877. 


THE BETTING MAN’S GIFT TO THE POOR 
OF NOTTINGHAM. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dear SIR, — Allow me to state that the para- 
graph in your last number that the ministers of 
religion of this town have accepted Mr. 
Robinson’s gift of 500/., is inaccurate. The Noncon- 
formist ministers, at any rate, have almost unani. 
mously declined to receive it. They think that a 
free distribution of a considerable sum of money 
among the poor in a town where elections are 
pending, and where the donor’s brother is a candi- 
date, may be regarded by its recipients as 
intended to influence those elections ; and they also 
do not choose to be made the official almoners of 
money, which they understand was won on the race- 
course, 

Yours very faithfully, 
FRED K. S. WILLIAMS. 
Congregational Institute, Nottingham, 
Dec. 10, 1877. 


— — ated 


THE LIVERPOOL BLACK BOOK. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. . 

Sm, — Will you allow me to add a few remarks to 
your valuable article in your last issue? Liverpool 
is notorious for its crime. Why? Because of its 
drunkenness. And why is that place more drunken 
than similar places? Because that till lately there 
was almost free-trade in drink. The magistrates 
granted nearly all applications to sell drink, expect- 
ing no doubt, the evil to cure itself. But stern 
facts induced them at last to change their policy. 
Not long ago, it was a common thing in Liverpool 
for between 200 and 300 persons to be brought 
before the magistrates every Monday morning 
nearly all through the public-house. The ‘‘two 
hundred thousand human beings ” huddled together 
in a space lamentably insufficient for their accom- 
modation would soon find their way to better houses 
if the drink was removed from them. Those who 
act on the sound teaching of Father Nugent and 
other such teachers do find better accommodation. 
We temperance men know many families of four, 
six, and e‘ght—when giving up the drink—moving 
from miserable attics to comfortable abodes. Land- 
lords are very ready to let their houses to total 
abstainers. 

On the other hand, put these two hundred thou- 
saod in the best houses in Liverpool, with the 
drink, aud down they will go. They will burn 
their stairs and flooring (I have known this done in 
respectable houses) because they cannot buy fuel 
and drink. How true the following :—‘* We fear 
there will be no adequate remedy for this de- 
plorable state of thlogs until the Corporation of 
Liverpool is rescued from the control of brewers 
and publicans.” But what would others do! 
Remove the facilities for drinking. ‘‘But,” we are 
told, the closing of public-houses will not of itself 
abate the nuisance.” I assert it will. It has done 
it in more then two thousand parishes in this 
country, and in most cases by the mere will of 
one or two men in the parish. And I have not 
observed that the parishioners have taken the 
trouble to petition Parliament, in any single in- 
stance, asking for the convenience of a ‘public: 
house. If the two hundred thousand had the 
power they would soon close these groggeries, or 
rather convert them, not to one breadshop, but 
six. We have canvassed the large towns in the 
kingdom, and without exception the poor, and 
even the drunkards, are foremost in favour of the 


| and the army of expensive officials r 


Permissive Bill and Sunday closing. The rich, 


4 


the educated, the West-end are everywhere 
behind. Then, as to morals, The people would 
be more moral—there would be less crime—if we 
had no school, no church, no chapel, and no drink, 
than with all these advantages and the drink. I 
heard a learned Indian saying to six thousand in 
Manchester two years ago, I have come from the 
far East to help you to civilise your country. We 
were a sober people before you came there.” 
What serious words from a heathen. With our 
civilisation, Gospel, and schools we have taught 
them to drink, inflicting upon them crime and 
misery. 

As to the deaths of infants in Liverpool, it is a 
fact that a very large proportion are smothered by 
their mothers when drunk. Remove the public- 
house and this would vanish. The Chinese only 
destroy one sex, but drunken mothers in Liverpool 
destroy both. 

We complain of bad times, and still we-drink in 
twenty years the value of the wealth of all Eng- 
land!! And of this drink Sir William Gull, in 
his examination before the coinmittee of the House 
of Lords, says, I know it is a most deleterious 
poison.“ 

Yours very truly, 


E. JACOB. 
Ebley, Dec. 10, 1877. 


TORY PROPAGANDISM. 
Tc the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Siga, — Under the above heading a letter appears 
in a Berkshire paper from the pen of Mr. Walter 
Wren, the Liberal candidate for Wallingford at the 
next election, which so ably expresses what I feel 
to be a matter of supreme importance to the con- 
stituencies generally, that I shall be glad if yuu 
can find room for it. The Reading Liberals had a 
very significant warning of what they may expect, 
if they are not on their guard, at municipal eleo- 
tions, A good, sound Liberal, who has done the 
town incalculable service of one kind and another, 
was disgracefully beaten by a publican’s protégé / 
The fact is, as I have more than once intimated in 
your columns, we are continually suffering loss 
through a kind of silent adoration of our principles. 


| This lands us in a fool’s paradise, The Tories waste 


no energy on sentiment, but ceaselessly ply their 
weapons — territorial influence, priestism, and 
drink, and inflict on us continual and most humi- 
liating defeats. Unhappily our defeats are world- 
wide calamities. The blood-stained fields of Bul- 
garia should shame our political ineptitude. Had 
the Liberal electors done their duty at the last 
general election instead of indulging in a siesta, 
Gladstone would now have been in power and 
Europe at peace. , 

he A. C. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE READING OBSERVER. 


Sir, — Will you allow me to = a word of 
warving to your readers on the public-house propa- 
ganda which is going on in a good many places, It 
has achieved so remarkable a success in Liverpool that 
it is seemingly to be worked elsewhere. The Liberale 
of Reading cannot want to see their borough what 
Liverpool Let them, therefore, be wise in time. A 
Conservative working-man got in at the recent muni- 
cipal election, This will be followed by two Couserva- 
tive M.P.’s if Reading Liberals are not in earnest. I 
recently showed how what is facetiously called the 
** Administration of Justice among us is always going 
round and round in a vicious circle. Thus: Mos 
lord -lieutenauts of counties are peers, The justices 
may fairly be said to nominate the county members. 
The county members form a very important contin- 
gency— 0 far, at least, as voting is concerned —to the 
landlord and game-preserving interest in the House of 
Commons. So they contrul legislation. The legislation 
is revised and corrected or rejected by the peers. So we 
get round to our starting-point. Here follows another 
vicious circle, leadiug vo far worse evils, Farmers gene- 
rally keep banking accounts—i.¢., Jend money without 
interest to local bankers. The bankers lend it at interest 
to local brewers, Sometimes the banker and brewer is 
the same man, or the same family. The brewers get 
licensed drink-shups all over the country. The more 
the farmers lend, the more the brewers borrow, and 
the more beer they brew and the more drink-shops they 
open, Look all over the country, What was the 
capital of the great brewers fifty ag agu—or twenty 
five years ago! What is itnow! Which one of your 
readers who has reached the age of forty cannot recol- 
lect muny instances of men who started as potty swipe 
brewers and are now big “firme,” with “ depots” all 
over the country? Ask the Liverpool men what they 
know. Where * their wealth come from! How 
much of thef 140, 000, 000“. spent in drink last year went 
into the pockets of the brewers? What comes of the 
drink - shops? Drunkenness, want, misery, crime, 
idiotcy, wadness. Then workhouses, gavls, numerous 

olicemen, asylums, madhouses. How are these paid 

or? Let the farmers look at their receipts for county 
rates, for police-rates, for poor-rates, and see how 
much they have subscribed. They find a large per- 
centage of. the money which enriches the drivk mono- 
poly, and they pay the bill for the misery and crime 

endered necessary. 
And they fed the game for the poachers who drink the 
beer of the brewers, and are looked after by the police 
in their capacity of under- keepers of the game preser vers. 
The more game the more poachere, aud the more 
money to spend in beer and the more rates; and the 
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British farmer seems to enjoy it, and votes for the 
Tory nominees of the J. P. s and the game preserver 
like a man. 

What wou'd become of the brewers if it wasn’t for 
the farmers ? and what would become of the prisons if 
it wasn't for the brewers f 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
WALTER WREN. 
Grazeley Court, near Reading, 
December 5, 1877. 


—ů— 


AMERICAN NOTES. 
From our own Correspondent. ) 
PLymoutsH, Mass., Nov. 23, 1877. 

Although much has been said and written con- 
cerning Plymouth Rock, where the Pilgrim Fathers 
landed on December 21, 1620, the spot is of peren- 
nial interest to Englishmen, and especially s0 to 
Nonconformists, The nataral features of the 
surrounding country and the configuration of the 
famous bay remain unchanged after the lapse of 
two centuries and a-half, so that it is not difficult 
for the imagination to call up the scene. It is im- 
possible to gaze on the spot without deep emotion. 
On those hills and on this coast the eyes of the 
Pilgrims rested after their long, weary, and perilous 
voyage. Here half their number found a last 
resting-place on earth within twelve months of 
their arrival—so severe was the winter, and 80 re- 
duced was their strength by the protracted suffer- 
ings of the voyage. The precise spot where these 
were interred is unknown, beyond that it was on 
what is known as Cole's Hill,” immediately 
above the famous rock. Great secresy had to be 
observed in the rapid interments which took 
place, lest the Indians should discover the 
lessened numbers and become bolder in 
attacking the survivors. It is narrated in the 
early records that the graves were levelle’, and the 
ground was sown with grain, in order to prevent 
the trick from being suspected. Some years ago, 
while digging the ground for the purpose of laying 
water-pipes, various bones were discovered, which 
doubtless were the remains of those early settlers. 
The skulls were not those of Indians, nor were any 
beads or implements found, and it is certain that 
no burials took place on Cole’s Hill after the early 
years of the settlement. ‘‘ Burial Hill,” as it is 
termed, is on a mound about a quarter-of-a-mile 
away, and here loving hands have sought to trace 
where the survivors of the first band sleep their 
last sleep. No contemporary monuments denote 
the spots. The oldest existing only dates back to 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, and even 
these are rapidly perishing under the action of the 
severe frosts of New England winters. But it is 
known with some approach to certainty where the 
few of the original pilgrims rest on Burial Hill who 
lived for some fifty years after the memorable 
landing. Even if any doubt prevailed on this point 
it is impossible to stand on Burial Hill and look 
around without feeling that consecrated dust is 
beneath the feet. Besides all this, every tombstone 
of a later date bears some historic name: Bradfords, 
Aldens, Howlands, Clarkes, and others abound, 
and in some cases they are traceable for five or six 
or more generations—so true is it that the 
righteous shall be had in everlasting remembrance.” 


The famous Plymouth Rock no longer appears 
as it did some years ago. A granite canopy has 
been reared above it to a height of some twenty- 
four feet. In a hollow at the top of this structure 
are preserved the bones above referred to. Passing 
under it the traveller can stand on what remains 
of the veritable rock. Former visitors to the 
shrine chipped away so many portions, that it was 
deemed necessary to prevent further appropria- 
tions, and so the rock is now surrounded and 
hidden by the base uf the monument, and only its 
upper surface is visible to the extent of about four 
feet square. Even this surface is not the original 
on which the Pilgrims’ feet first rested, In the 
year 1775 an attémpt was made to raise the rock 
from its sunken position in the sand, and a large 
fragment was accidentally split away, which is 
now enclosed within an iron railing in front 
of Pilgrim Hall. It is to be regretted that 
the monument on the beach is so constructed as to 
hide all that remains of this historical fragment 
excepting the upper surface. This is still liable to be 
purloined by relic-hunters, and it bears traces of 
recent attempts of the kind. It would have been 
easy to construct an edifice which, while protecting 
the rock, would have allowed all that exists of it to 
be visible. After generations of the English-speak- 
ing race throughout the world will regard this with 
far greater interest than the famed London Stone 
in Cannon-street, or the Coronation Stone beneath 
Edward the Confessor’s Chair in Westminster 


Abbey. It is not even too late to reconstruct the 


portraits and engravings, most of which are 
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granite canopy on a different plan, which shall 
allow of the venerable fragment to be seen from all 
sides. The New England people have zeal enough 
for this, as is manifested by the long line of com- 
memorations of the landing of the Pilgrims; by 
the mighty streams of oratory then evoked from 
the most renowned speakers ; by the religious care 
with which all relics and records of the event are 
preserved ; and by the national Centenary memorial, 
now nearly completed, on the highest point of 
ground in the immediate vicinity of Plymouth. 
This memorial represents a colossal female figure, 
twenty-four feet high, emblematic of America, 
holding in one hand a Bible, and with the 
other pointing to heaven. The figure is 
of granite, and stands upon a lofty pedestal of the 
same material, having four quadratures on which 
smaller effigizs are to be placed. The pedestal 
bears in gilt letters an inscription, stating that the 
memorial is erected by a grateful people to the 
memory of their forefathers, and in recognition of 
what they did and suffered in the cause of civil and 
religious liberty. The names of the forty-one heads 
of families and of the sixty members of their 
families are also inscribed. It was fitting that 
there should be such a memento, but the true 
record is on high. 

Pilgrim Hall is a plain granite edifice, some 
seventy feet by forty, erected in the town by public 
subscription in 1824. It contains numerous relics, 
which have been brought together by purchase or 
bequest, although others are still in the hands of 
private families who have descended from the 
Pilgrim Fathers. The large picture of their land- 
ing, painted by Sargent, occupies one end of the 
hall, and at the other end is a replica of Weir’s 
picture in the Capitol at Washington, representing 
the memorable scene of the embarkation at Delft- 
haven, when John Rogers commended to God in 
prayer the little band about to set out on their 
perilous voyage. Around the walls hang various 


modern, or are copies of older works. The most 
interesting of the relics are two chairs, belonging 
respectively to Governor Carson and to Elder 
Brewster, both of the fathers so well known to all 
who have visited Bedford and seen John Bunyan’s 
chair preserved in the vestry of the meeting house. 
Various articles once owned by Captain Miles 
Standish are preserved in the hall, including his 
sword, a pewter dish, an iron pot, and the sampler 
worked by his daughter. His signature appears on 
a deed of August 28, 1655, and in digging on the 
site of his house at Duxbury, where a memorial of 
the redoubtable soldier now stands, a gunspring 
and gome relics were found, which are preserved 
among the rails. These also comprise, of articles 
undoubtedly belonging to the Mayflower settlers, a 
cane and dressing-case of William White's, U deed 
with the signature of John Alden, a gourd-shell 
of George Soule’s, and a plate of Governor Brad- 
ford’s. There are also various mementos of the 
settlers who followed in the Fortune, of fifty-five 
tons burden, which arrived Nov. 9, 1621 ; in the 
Ann, of 140 tons, and the Little James, of 44 tons, 
in July, 1623. These relies all have an undying 
interest, and they awaken profound emotions. 
They might, however, be preserved with greater 
care and shown with more skill. They are kept 
in small glass cases with other and later 
articles, and are too crowded, so that it 


is not easy to inspect them. Some of 


the more bulky articles, like Governor Carson’s 
and Elder Brewster's chairs, and a large 
trunk that came over in the Ann, are in a 
small room like a lumber closet, where they are 


liable to damage. The large hall itself is used.as a 
library, and on the occasion of this visit presented 


a littered and untidy appearance. It would be 


well for one end of the building to be exclusively 
used for the preservation of the articles now 
scattered in several parts. rge glass vases 
should be constructed so as to exhibit the contents 
from all sides. A charge of 25 cents is made for 
admission, and the number of visitors, judging 
from the signature book, appears to be sufficient to 
defray the expenses needful to the proper arrange- 


ment and the safe custody of these priceless relics. 


Perhaps these hints may come under the notice of 


the proper authorities in America. 


Conversing this week with the veteran William 
Lloyd Garrison, it was pleasant to find him taking 
a hopeful view of the ultimate future of the 
colonial population of the South, notwithstanding 
their present difficulties and the white terrorism 
which now prevails, The action of the President 
with regard to South Carolina and Louisiana, in 
recognising the present minority Governors of those 


troopa, has been a heavy blow and some discourage- 
ment to the cause of freedom. The Southern whites, 
taken as a whole, are as bitter as ever in their 
dislike of the negroes, and are determined, if pos- 
sible, to“ prevent them from asserting their citizen 
rights. Mr. Garrison says that hundreds have been 
murdered since the close of the Civil War, and that 
at present the blacks are powerless to resist oppres- 
sion and injustice. He anticipates a return of the 
Democrats to office at the next Presidential election, 
and is prepared to find that they have a tenure of 
power because of their solid strength in the South 
and of numerous adherents in the North ; while the 
Republican party is disunited. Yet he does not by 
any means despair of his country, or of the triumph 
of right, of humanicy, and of freedom. Mr. Garri- 
son spoke in grateful terms of what he had been 
permitted to live to see accomplished; so much 
more than any could reasonably hope for in the 
dark days of strength against slavery. For years 
his own life was daily in jeopardy, because of his 
noble and heroic protest against the national crime. 
Yet, in spite of all, he has lived to witness the 
emancipation of the slaves, and remembering this, 
he believes in their future elevation. Mr. Garrison 
is now seventy-two years of age, and though some- 
what feebler and obliged to take care of his health, 
his voice has lost none of its clear and hopeful 
ring, and his spirit is as elastic as ever. 


POLITICAL. 


About 630 persons were present at the banquet 
given on Thursday evening at Exeter, to Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote. The Earl of Devon presided, and 
among those present were Earl Fortescue, the Earl 
of Portsmouth, Lord Clifford, Lord Blachford, Lord 
Exmouth, the Bishop of Exeter, and most of the 


leading men in the county of both sides in politics. 
In responding to the toast of his health, Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, after referring to his associations 
with the county of Devon and with its principal 
families, spoke of the responsibility of leading the 
House of Commons, and quoted statistics to dis- 
prove the opinion that there is in the present day 
a dearth of young men in the House. If there 
was too much talk in that branch of the Legisla 
ture, the remedy, he said, lay with the consti- 
tuencies. The present was avery anxious time for 
any man who had the conduct of affairs, but still 
he was disposed to look at the bright rather than 
the gloomy side. The true safety of England— 
the true line to follow for the preservation of the 
Empire, and for its strengthening and its develop- 
ment—was to be actuated not so much by fear and 
jealousy of others, but by a determination to 
strengthen and consolidate within ourselves. He 
believed that the sun of England was yet far from 
setting, aod that the power of England was yet 
far from having attained its limits. 

At an „ meeting of the Sheffield Liberal 
Association, held at the Albert Hall on Thursday, 
attended by some 3,000 persons, a resolution was 
passed to the effect that the meeting rejoiced in 
the progress of Liberal sentiments and organisa- 
tion throughout the country, and hoped it might 
speedily secure the adoption of a Liberal policy in 
the Government of the nation. Mr. Chamberlain, 
M.P., who was present, criticised the speech of Sir 
Stafford Northcote, who, he said, had made merry 
over the position of the Liberal party. He was 
perfectly prepared to admit that the unanimity of 
tbe Conservatives was wonderful, and left nothing 
to be desired—(laughter)—but, then, Sir Stafford 
should not be too hard upon poor Liberals, and 
should bear in mind what splendid advantages he 
had in the astounding docility of his party. 


ing the Conservatives of inconvenient indepen- 
dence of character or originality of mind. 
(Laughter.) He _ briefly alluded to the mode in 
which the Liberal party had been guided in the 
past, showed that uncer the altered circumstances 
of the present day a new arrangement had been 
imperative, and then explained how the want of the 
had been met by associations formed on the 
irmingham model ; and by the federation of those 
associations they believed that in the main the 
English nation was Liberal at heart. (Cheers. ) 
They had had four years of Conservative Govern. 
ment, and the more they raw of it the less they 
liked it. (Laughter and cheers) He alluded to 
some of the principal subjects with which the 
Government had dealt, and said heroic legislation 
was not expected from them, but they had nov 
even realised moderate expectations. A few days 
ago Lord Derby made a speech, which under ordi- 
nary circumstgnces would have been taken to mean 
that under o probable circumstances could this 
country be idly dragged into war. So it was 
interpreted by some papers; but other papers 
which supported the Goverument, and which are 
striving to hound it on to war, and under less 
favourable conditions than war had ever been under- 
taken — these papers hailed the speech of Lord 
Derby as encouraging and satisfactory. This mis- 
understanding arose 3 the Cabinet had two 


(Laughter.) Nobody had ever thought of accus- | 


settlement ; but it was our interest to make friends 
at once with great and united Germany, and also to 
see that in the division of the Turkish territory a 
large portion of it should pass to its original owners, 
the Greek nation. Russia would doubtless come 
out of the struggle victorious— “ No, no,” and 
cheers)—but bleeding at every pore, crippled for 
a generation, and needing notbing more than a long 
period of peace and retrenchment in order to 
repair her losses. And was it to be believed that 
in such circumstances she would attack one of the 


strongest nations of the world—would attack us in 


India on our own ground, where she would be 
thousands of miles away from her communications, 
where she would meet armies equal in number to 
her own and infinitely superior in resources? 
(Cheers.) If our real interests were attacked we 
should defend them with equal courage, resolution, 
and success, as had previously been shown by our 
rern it would be simply insen- 
sate of us if we were always to engage in war in 
order to prevent the possibility of war. (Applause. ) 
Besides these matters to which he had referred, 
there were other questions every day growing in 
importance and urgency, and for the satisfactory 
solution of which the Liberal party must work— 
viz., the completion of our system of national edu- 
cation, the redistribution of political power in some 
juster proportion to population, and reform in the 
ecclesiastical policy of the State. 

The secretary of the Southwark Liberal Associa- 
tion writes that the executive committee have 
unanimously approved the action of the 200“ in 
rejecting the candidature of Mr. Locke, and that 
this policy is about to be explained in a series of 
meetings to be held in the several divisions of the 
borough. ‘‘A kind feeling,” it is said, was 
entertained for his long services, but it would be 
unreasonable to expect Mr. Lovke to go through 
the heavy labour that will be demanded of our re- 
presentatives—if we are to cope successfully with 
the efforts now being made by the Conservatives. 
Mr. Locke entirely ignores the representative 
character of this association, The 800 members 
are not self- inted. They were elected at public 
meetings of Li erals held in the several parishes of 
the borough. It is therefore to be assumed that, 
whether the decision of the ‘200’ be a wise one or 
the reverse, it accurately reflects the matured 
opinion of the Liberal portion of the constituency.” 
The Marquis of Lorne has issued an address to 
the electors of Argyleshire, denying the report of 
his intended retirement. His lordship adds that 
as long as he sees reason to believe that he is 
honoured with the confidence that the constituency 
gave him in June, 1868, it will be his pride to serve 
their interests as their member. 

Mr. J. J. Grieve, who has represented Greenock 
nine years, has placed his resignation in tbe hands 
of his constituents. In an address he states that he 
seeks repose on account of weak health. The writ 
for another election will not be issued until the 
meeting of Parliament. Ata meeting of Liberals 
Mr. Abraham Lyle, Provost, and an extensive ship- 
owner, was selected as the Liberal candidate, ex- 
Provost Morton having declined to stand. Sir M. R. 
Shaw-Stewart has also been waited upon in the 
interest of the Conservatives. He stated, in reply, 
that it would be inconsistent with his position as 
lord of the manor to oppose the chief magistrate in 
a Parliamentary contest. Other candidates are 
likely to come forward. 


Messrs, Bagster and Sons have in preparation 
„Studies on the Times of Abraham, by the Rev. 
H. G. Tomkins. 

The Atheneum states that the first edition of the 
third volume of Mr. Theodore Martin's Life of the 
Prince Consort was exhausted before the subscri 
tion list was completed, and that Messrs. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. therefore immediately proceeded 
with a second edition, which is now ready for de- 
livery. We understand that Mr. Mudie took no 
less than 1,250 of the first edition. 

THE ‘‘ NoNCONFORMIST.”—We are not in the 
habit of quoting commendatory references to our own 
paper by our contemporaries, some of which, indeed, 
we happen to have ad us, but we may, perhaps, be 
excused in copying the following spontaneous and 
kindly notice which appears in the current number 
of Mayfair :—‘*It may, . be. classed 
among the evidences of in vitali 
part of the Liberation Party, that the Noncon/or- 
mist will enter upon the new year with a largely 
augmented literary staff, and with the determina- 
tion widely to increase its circulation and 
its influence. The Nonconformist bas always 
stood out from amongst the number of so-called 
‘ religious 421 by reason of the literary ability 
with which it has conduoted, and above all 
by its freedom from sectarianism in that narrowest 
form which manifests itself in scratching out other 
people’s eyes because they do not view current 
events from the same point as yourself. The Non- 
conformist has always boldly and uncompromising’ 
— its own way. But at the same time it 

en able to concede that people going other ways 
are not necessarily felons or worse, to be held up 
weekly to the exccration of all good men—that is 
to say, of all its own subscribers, The Noncon- 


| formist is an honour to journalism and no disgrace 


to religion. At the moment I can think of only 
one other ‘ religious paper’ of which the same ma 


faces and two views. He remarked that the end of 
the struggle was rapidly approaching, and this 


States, and in withdrawing the United States 


country was not likely to be consulted in the final 


be said. I am glad to see these signs of increas 

| vigour and unabated prosperity, and I take the 
opportunity of wishing the Nonconformist a happy 
new year.“ 5 
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Epitome of Hetos, 


The Court Circular, in announcing the return of 
the Queen to Windsor, says that Prince Leopold 
did not suffer from hia journey. 

Her Majesty is expected to reside at Windsor 
Castle till a few days before Christmas, and then 
proceed to Osborne. | 

The Prince of Wales, on leaving the seat of the 
Maharajah Duleep Singh on Friday, came to Lon- 
don, and is now at Eastwell Park, the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s seat, for a few days’ shooting. The 
Princess and family remain at Sandringham. 

The Prince of Wales will visit Cambridge in 
January next for the purpose of unveiling the statue 
of the Prince Consort in the Fitzwilliam Museum. He 
is expected to arrive on the 2lst, and the ceremony 
will take place on the 22nd. 

Lord Beaconsfield returned to town from Windsor 
Castle on Friday, having had an audience of Her 
Majesty, which lasted two hours. 3 

All the Ministers were present at a Cabinet 
Council held in Downing-street on Saturday. The 
Queen is to hold a Council at Windsor Castle on 
Wednesday. Lord Beaconsfield has left town for 
Hughendén Manor. 

he Globe understands that orders have been 
received to medically inspect the battalions of 
Guards which are first for foreign service. 

Mr. Forster, M. P., has arranged to address his 
constituents, in St. George’s Hall, Bradford, on the 
first Saturday in the new year. : 

A report is current that three new judges will 
shortly be appointed. Among the names mentioned 
are those of Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, Q.C., Mr. 
Bulwer, Q.C., and Mr. C. Bowen. 

The Mansior. House Indian Famine Fund has 
reached 487,000/., including 6,000/. in course of 
transmission from Sydney. Of this amount 
470,000% haa been sent to India. 

The Viceroy of India again transmits a satisfac- 
tory report from the greater portion of the Madras 
Presidency, but from two large districts the reports 
are ‘‘gloomy,” and the Government has already 
taken precaution. Prospects have improved in 
Mysore. From several districts in the Bengal 
Presidency a want of rain is reported. 

A court-martial has been ordered at Aldershot 
on Gunner Walsh, papers having been found con. 
necting him with Fenianism. _ 

It is stated in the Manchester Guardian that the 
reat agency case of Williamson v. Barbour is 
ikely to be ended by a compromise. 

During the gales of last month the boats of the 

National Lifeboat Institution saved 208 lives. 

The Argus, a weekly temperance journal pub- 
lished in Liverpool, states that of the fourteen 
aldermen ‘‘ pitchforked ” by the Conservatives into 
the Town Council of the newly - incorporated 
borough of Birkenhead, no less than nine are 
directly connected with the liquor interest, five 
being keepers of ginshops, three spirit merchants, 
and one the manager of a brewery company which 
owns a number of public-houses. Two of these 
.—— have been placed upon the Watch 

mmittee. . 

The great falling-off in contributions to London 
charities has compelled some of the largest to 

borrow money from their bankers to cover current 
liabilities. 

The Birmingham School Board have issued a pre- 
cept for 46,000/., which will necessitate the levying 
of a rate of 8d. in the pound. Last year the 
amount required was 35,000/., and the education 
rate was in the pound. 

The City Lands Committee, at a meeting held at 
Guildhall, gave instructions to the City architect 
to forthwith cause Temple Bar to be pulled down, 
and removed to vacant land in Farringdon-road, 
the external stones being numbered, with a view 
to the Bar being reconstructed on some site to be 
decided on by a future vote of the Court of Com- 
mon Council. It is believed that a week, or ten 
days at the outside, will be sufficient for the opera- 
tions, and that it will not be necessary to stop the 
traffic for more than two or three days. 

At the weekly meeting of the School Board for 
London on Wednesday, Sir Charles Reed presiding, 
a long discussion took place on a motion by the 
Rev. J. Coxhead and an amendment by Mr. George 
Potter, both having for their object the establish- 
ment of free schools in certain districts. After an 
explanation by Mr. Watson, chairman of the 
Statistical Committee, showing that there already 
exist statutes agreed to by the Board meeting the 
the object sought to be attained, the two proposi- 
tions were rejected by large majorities. 

Mr. Mechi, speaking at Coggleshall on Monday, 
sa d we were not doing all we might to feed the 
people abundantly and cheaply. There were 
46,000,000 acres in this country, and 32,000,000 
inhabitants, and only 40 per cent. of these 
32,000,000 were fed with British food, and the 60 
per cent, would be without their bread, and a good 
deal of their meat, butter, and cheese but for 
foreign imports. If a larger amount of capital and 
intelligence were invested in the land, enough, Mr. 
Mechi said, could be grown at home to feed the 
people. = 

The reply of the Crown authorities to the com- 
munication on the subject of the distress prevailing 
in the Forest of Dean states that the Woods and 
Forests Department will recommend the Treasury 
to pay one-third of a given sum for the making of 
roads, thus finding work for the unemployed 
miners conditionally that the full control be left in 
its hands. 


| 


— 


Shortly after two o’clock on Saturday morning 

the iron Wesleyan Chapel at Thurlow Park-road, 
West Dulwich, was completely destroyed by fire, 
which originated from some cause unknown. 
_ The overdue steamer City of Berlin was towed 
into Queenstown on Monday by the steamer City 
of New York. Her shaft had broken. She has 
been towed to Liverpool. 

Mr. Welch, the newly-appointed United States 
Minister to England, arrived at Liverpool on Mon- 
day on board the Adriatic. 

There is a report, according to the Army and 
Navy Gazette, that the authorities are alarmed at 
the ugly rush” for retirements under the new 
warrant, and that they are thinking of asserting 
their right to limit the number of officers who may 
retire. 

Several of the district magistrates, clergy, Non- 
conformist ministers, and others in the Forest of 
Dean held a meeting on Monday at the Speech 
House, to consider the reply from the Office of 
Woods and Forests as to the distressed miners and 
their families, The Rev. E. Machen presided. In 
the absence of leading mine proprietors the proposal 
of the Crown was rejected, and a local committee 
was formed for dealivg with the distress. 


Gleunings. 
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Gossip is the putting of two and two together 
and making five of them. 

„Who wouldn't be an editor?” asks an Indiana 
paper. You wouldn't,“ replies an Illinois 
exchange, if you tried a hundred years.“ 

Even if a boy is always whistling, ‘‘[ want to be 
an angel,” it is just as well to keep the preserved 
pears on the top shelf of the pantry.—( Rome (C. S.) 
Sentinel. 

It is estimated that there are two thousand four 
hundred disorders to which the human frame is 
liable. When a man is laid up with the rheuma- 
tism, he is apt to think that the entire number has 
struck him in concert. 

A young man hired as a clerk was told by his 
employer that all the clerks slept at the house, and 
that it was closed punctually at ten every night. 
„Oh! don’t apologise,” said the youth. ‘‘I don’t 
care what time it’s closed, if it's only opened early 
enough in the morning.” 

A Frenchman thinks the English language is very 
tough. ‘‘Dere is look out,” he says, which is to 
put out your head and see ; and look out, which is 
to haul in your head and not for to see—just con- 
trairie.“ 

„Did you steal the complainant’s coat?” asked 
the magistrate of a wy individual who was 
arraigned before him. I decline to gratify the 
morbid curiosity of the public by answering that 
question, responded the seedy individual, with a 
scornful glance at the reporter. | 

A boy asked the gentleman of the house, ‘‘ Dont 
you want to buy a dog, Mister? “What kind of 
dog is it?” asked the gentleman. The boy looked 
puzzled. ‘* Well,” said be, it is part terrier.“ 
„And what is the rest?” asked the gentleman. 
„The rest?” answered the boy. Why, the rest 
is—is just dog.” : 

Franky Flynn, of Norwich, New York, is being 
written about as probably the smallest specimen 
of a boy ever known. He is four and a-half years 
old, and is described as not so large as.one of Tom 
Thumb’s legs. He stands twenty-three inches in 
his shoes, and is said to weigh, clothes and all, twelve 
pounds. 

A RECOMMENDATION ?—A man who was trying 
to sell rather a dismal residence boasted that it 
commanded a view of the railway station. ‘‘ But 
that doesn’t make it any more pleasant,” said the 
party who was expected to purchase it. Oh! 
yes it does,” replied the owner, confidently, ‘‘It 
makes it gay here. You can stand on this step 
and see everybody that misses the train.” 

THe ‘‘FormuLa ” or THE Puppinc.—The 
Birmingham Board of Guardians, desiring to alter 
the dietary of the workhouse, had to apply to 
superior authority in London for permission, which 
it received in the following terms: The local 
Government Board approve of the proposal of the 
guardians of the parish of Birmingham to give the 
children in the workhouse currant pudding occa- 
sionally instead of suet pudding. With regard, 
however, to the formula of the currant pudding, the 
board are advised that a little sugar should form 
one of the iogredients of the pudding, to make it 
more palatable.” 

A Goop Use or Ps. An American paper thus 
indulges in the use of P's— Persons who patronise 
papers should pay promptly, for the pecuniary 
prospects of the press have peculiar power in push- 
ing forward—public r If the printer is 

aid promptly and his pocket book kept plethoric 
prompt-paying patrons, he puts his pen to paper 
in peace; he paints bis pictures of passing events 
in more pleasant colours, and the perusal of his 
paper is of more pleasure to his people. Paste this 
piece of proverbial pholosophy in some place where 
all persons can perceive it. Be pleased also to pon. 
der upon it thyself patiently.and perseveringly and 
profitably, and. persistently practise its precept 
perpetually.” 

Devotion 10 Scikxcx.— At a recent meeting of 
the Massachusetts Dental Society, Mr. Waters, of 
Salem, wishing to demonstrate the efficacy of bi- 
carbonate of soda, or common baking soda,” on 
burns, dropped some boiling water upon his right 
wrist, thus producing two scalds. He then dusted 


| the soda on the wounded surface, and the pain was 


almost instantly relieved. The scalds healed in a 
very short time, only a slight discolouration of the 
skin being noticed on the day following the experi- 
ment. Dr. Coleman Rogers, in referring to this 
case in the Louisville M dical News, reports a case 
of a burn of the second degree successfully treated 
by the same remedy, which, it may be remarked, is 
to be found in almost every kitchen. — Medical 
Examiner. 

ABSENCE OF Minp.—There lately died an old 
lady who was equally remarkable for kindness of 
heart and absence of mind. One day she was 
accosted by a beggar, whose stout and healthy 
appearance startled her into a momentary doubt of 
the needfulness of charity in this instance. Why,” 
exclaimed the good old lady, you look well able 
to work.” ‘' Yes,” replied the supplicant; “but 
J have been deaf and dumb these seven years.“ 
Poor man, what a heavy afiliction !” exclaimed 
she, at the same time giving him relief with a 
liberal hand. On returning ijome, she mentioned 
the fact, remarking: ‘‘ What a dreadful thing it is 
to be deprived of such precious faculties,” ‘But 
how, asked her sister, did you know that the 
poor man had been deaf and dumb for seven years?” 
Why.“ was the quiet and uncouscious answer, 
he told me so.’ 

AMERICANISMS.—Mr. Bryant, the poet, recently 
acting as editor of a New York paper, exerted 
himself to keep the language of his journal as idio- 
matic as possible, and for that purpose drew up a 
list of words aud phrases which be considered 
contraband. The jist has been published, and 
affords a curious illustration at once of the growth 
and of the localisation of langaage. The majority 
of these words are distinctly vulgar, and they exhi- 
bit tke two forms of vulgarity to which journalism 
is unusually exposed—an undue use of abbreviated 
forms, and the adoption of technical words where 
common words exist, and are equally oppressive, 
All will agree that the use of ‘ pants,” ‘gente ” 
and secesh is very objectionable, aud that there 
is no reason why taps, début, artiste, and role, 
should be taken out ofa French paper to appear in 
an English one. The objectioa to reliable, now 
so much used for ‘‘trustworthy,” is based on 
grammatical grounds, and the substitution of 
% mutval for common gave rise to much debate 
when Charles Dickens fell into the blunder. But 
there are other words which Mr. Bryant censures 
apparently without sufficient cause. His object is 

ood and obvious. He wishes to check in his con- 
tributors the use of big words for little things, but 
like every man with a hobby he rides his hobby 
too far. For instance, he objects to banquet,” 
for which he would substitute dinner or sup- 
per; but banquet, besides having the authority 
of Shakespeare and most of the Elizabethan writers, 
has the distinct merit of expressing an idea which 
the substituted words do not convey, and the same 
criticism applies to raid, telegram, and issue, for 
which Mr. Bryant would substitute attack, despatch, 
and question. Abbreviations are often very useful, 
and English voters may see no more reason to object 
to the word House” being made to do duty for 
House of Representatives than for House of Com- 
mons. We do not indeed in this country use 
‘‘casket” for coffin, or fall“ for autumn,“ 
nor transpire for occur;“ so these items of 
the list do not concern us. But the case of two 
other words in it is very different. We mean the 
word **humbug” and the word rough. Mr. 
Bryant objects to both, but gives no equivalent 
for either. With the latter word and its meaning 
Londoners are tolerably familiar, and if an American 
cannot translate humbug by an equivalent term, we 
have no option but to continue its use.— Weekly 
Review. 


‘‘The Life and Times of the Right Hon. John 
Bright,” by W. Robertson, author of Rochdale, 
Past and Present,” will be published at Rochdale 
this month. It will trace Mr. Bright’s ancestry 
from tho year 1684. 

The Rev. J. M. Hannay Valentine, of Win- 
chester, has accepted an invitation to become the 
minister of Offord-road Chapel, preg and 
will commence his ministry (D. V.) the first Sunday 
in February. 

Sr. Jonx's CoLttece, CAunRIDGE.— Alfred W. 
Mummery, M. A., D. Sc. (Edin.), and scholar of the 
above college, was Senior in the recent Moral 
Sciences Tripos. 


GENERAL DEBILITY AND EMACIATION MOST SUCCESS- 
FULLY TREATED WITH Dr, DE JONGHS LIGHT-BROWN 
Cop Liver O1L.—Ilu cases of debility and emaciatiun, 
the powerful curative icfluence of Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil is graphically described by Sir 
Henry Marsh, Bart., M D., Physician in Orvinary to 
the Queen in ireland, who, after extensive use, strongly 
recommended this preparation, and otserved ; “I have 
frequently prescribed Dr. de Juvgh’s Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil. I consider it to be a very pure Oil, not 
likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of 
great value.“ This ewinent Physician remarks: ‘* With 
strumous and emaciated subjects, and where the 
general health is impaired, the remedy tells with 
peculiar efficacy. The reviving and reanimatiug effects 
of a regular daily course of this animal Oil are ag 
satisfactory. Its favourable action on the system is 
renovating ; it checks et emaciation, restores 
the yielding healtb, rebuilds, as it were, the tottering 
frame, and brings about a most remarkable and salutary 
change in all the vital functions.” Dr. de Jongh’s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil is sold only in capsuled 
imperial balf-pints, 28. 6d. ; pints, 4s, 9d.; quarts, 9s. ; 
with bis stamp and signature and the signature of bis 
sole eonsiguees on the capsule and the label under 
wrapper, 3 all chemists. Sole cousi „ Ansar, 
Harford, aad Co., 77, Strand, Londen, =| Abvr.] 
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UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Now ready, Second Edition, with a Portrait, demy 8vo, 18s., 
THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE 


LIFE 
| OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


T H E 


PRINCE 


CONSORT. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 
„„ THE WORK WILL BE COMPLETE IN FOUR VOLUMES. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY LOVE and LAW: the Story of an Honourable 


Women. By LIZZIE ALDRIDGE. Three Vols. 


NEW NOVEL BY SARAH TYTLER. 


A DOUCE LASS. 


Jacqueline,” “ A Garden of Women,” &c. Two Vols. 


By the Author of Citoyenne 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO, 15, Waterloo Place. 


In Two Volumes, 8vo. Price 218. 


ROWTH of the SPIRIT of CHRISTIANITY 

from the FIRST CENTURY to the DAWN of the 

LUTHERAN ERA. By Rev. Georcre Matueson, M. A., 
Author of “ Aids to the Study of German Theology.” 


Just Publish: d, 


EYER’S COMMENTARY on the NEW 

TESTAMENT. Annual Subscription for Four 
Vols., 218., lst issue of Third Year. St. Matthew, Vol. I. 
Acts, Vol, II. 


OREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. An- 

nual Subscription for Four Vols., 2ls., 2nd issue for 

1877. Goedet’s St. John, Vol. III. (completion) Luthardt’s 
St. John, Vol. II. 


In Crown 8vo, Price 58. 


HE LEVITICAL PRIESTS. A Contribution 
to the Criticism of the Pentateuch. By SAMUEL 
Ives Curtiss, Jr., Ph, D. 


SUITABLE GIFTS TO CLERGYMEN. 


In 24 Volumes 8vo, Subscription Price £6 68. 


NTE-NICENE CHRISTIAN LIBRARY. A 

Collection of all the Works of the Fathers of the 

Christian Church prior to the Council of Nicæa. Edited by 
A. Roserts, D.D., and J. Donaupson, LL.D. 


In 16 Vo'umes 8vo, Subscription Price £4 4s. 


HE WORKS of ST. AUGUSTINE. Edited 
dy Marcus Dops, D.D. Vol. 16 in preparation, and 
will shortly be ready. 


In 4 Double Volumes, Subscription Price £2 2s. 

HE WORDS of the LORD JESUS. By 
Rupolen Stier, D.D. 

Messrs. Clark still continue to issue the 8 volume ed tion 

of thia valuable Work, handsomely bound in 4 volumes, at 
the original Subscription Price. 


New and cheap Edition, in 4 Vols. 8vo, Subscription 
P. ice 281. 


HE LIFE of the LORD JESUS CHRIST: 


A Complete Critical Examination of the Origin, Con- 
tents, and Connection of the Gospels. By J. P. LANGE, 
D.D, Edited (with additional Notes) by Marcus Dops, D. D. 


In 3 Large Volumes, 8vo, Subscription Price 24s. 


NOMON of the NEW TESTAMENT. By 
JoHN ALBERT BENGEL. Edited by Rev. A. R. 
Fausskrr, M.A. 


In 2 Vols. large crown 8vo, Price 7s. 6d. each, 


HE YEAR of SALVATION. Words of Life 
for every Day. A Book of Household Devotion. By 

J.J. vAN OusterRzxE, D.D 
“This charming and practical book of household devotion 
will be welcomed on account of its rare ivtrinsic value, as 
— they most practical cevotional books ever published.“ 
tao . 


Full Catalogues free on application. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. To be had from all Booksellers 


THE HALF-GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE. 
IHE CHEAPEST EVER PUBL'SiUED. 


Now ready, in ore vol., demy 4to (1288 pp.), with Steel 
* and Family Reg ster, cloth, red edges, price 
3. Gd. 
rr FAMILY BIBLE. With Commentary. 
By the Rev. JohN Brown. Numerous Critical and 
Explanatory Notes, Kef.rences, and Readings; and a com- 
plete Index and Concise Dictionary, 
May be obtained of any Bookseller, or will be sent direct, 
carriage paid, on receipt of Pest Office Order, for the pub- 
lished price by the Publishers. 


Blackie and Son, Paternoster Buildings, London. 


LLESLEY PARK COLLEGE, near Coventry. 

Established 1848. A high school on easy terms. 

THOS, WYLES, F. G. S., Director. A Preparatory School, 
separate, for Little Boys. 


a 


NEW EDITION OF EWALD’S HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 


Third Edition, revised and corrected, of Vols. I. & II, 
Svo., 24s, 


HE HISTORY of ISRAEL. By HeEryrica 
EWALD, late Prof. of the Univ. of Gottingen, Trans- 
lated from the German. With a Preface and an Appendix 
by RussELL MARTINEAU, M.A. 
„ The Complete Work, in Five Vols. 8vo, price 638. 


WALD'S ANTIQUITIES of ISRAEL, 
trarsiated by H. 8. Sotty, M.A. 1 vol. 8vo, 
price 128. 6d. 


London: Longmans and Co. 


CONYBEARE & HOWSON’S WORK ON ST. PAUL. 


1 and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By the 
Rev. W. J. ConyBEARE, M. A, and the Very Rev. 
J. S. Howson, D. D., Dean of Chester. Students’ Edition, 
revised and condensed, iu One Vol. crown 8vo, with Forty-six 
Illustrations and Maps, price 9s, 
INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a e'ection of Maps 
ond Illustrations. Two vols. square crown 8vo, price 21s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Origmal Plates, Maps, 
and Wood Engravinge. Two vols. 4to, price 42s, 


London: Longmaus and Co. 
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Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth bevelled, 8s. 6d., 


HISTORY of ROMAN LITERATURE: 

from t'e Earliest Period to the Times of the Anto- 
nines. With Chronological Tables and Test-Questions for 
the Use of Students preparing for examinations, By 
CHARLES THOMAS CRUTTWELL, M.A, Fellow and Tutor 
of Merton College, Oxford. 


London: Charles Griffin and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


CHAPPELL AND CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS FOR MISSION WORK, 


THE CEvESTINA. ~- 


A small portable Harmonium of Three Octaves, with 
Four Stops, in Travelling Box, 5 Guineas; or with Pedal 
Stand, 6 Guineas. 


CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street, W. 
THE PEOPLE’S HARMONIUM. 


Four Octaves, 4 Guineas; ditto, with Celeste, 5 Guineas ; 
Five Octaves, with Automatic Swell, 5 Guineas. 


CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. 


— — 


THE 


COTTAGE ORGAN HARMONIUM. 


Solid Oak. Five Octaves, Organ Tone, Two Pedals, 
7 Guineas. 


CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. 


THE CABINET ORGAN. 
Gothic Model. Seven Stops, Dark Oak Case (varnished) 
15 Guineas. 


CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond- street. 


THE NEW CHURCH MODEL. 


With Two Rows of Keys, Two Knee Swells, Four Stops, 
Pedal Sub-bass. Oak, 28 Guineas} Walnut or Rosewood, 30 
Guineas; with 2} Octaves of German Pedals, 15 Guiueas 


CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. 


THE EXHIBITION CHURCH MODEL. 


Fifteen Stops, 44 Kows of Vibrators, Grand Jeu for Knee 
and Heel Swell. Solid Oak, 35 Guineas, 


CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 
AND PURCHASE. 

HARMONIUMS, PIPE ORGANS, ALEXANDRE 

ORGANS, and AMERICAN ORGANS may be had on 


the Three- Years’ System, at 
CHAPPELL and CO.’S, 50, New Bond-street. 


Illustrated Lists free by post, 


STRAHAN’S SUNDAY ANNUAL. 


Now ready, in an elegant Volume containing over 800 quarto 
pages and 250 Pictures, price 7s. 64, 


HE DAY of REST for 1877. 
This Volume is comp'ete in itself, and contaifis the 
following Important Works :— 
THE STORY OF TEN THOUSAND HOMES, By 
Mrs O’Rer tity 
LD TESTAMENT PORTRAITS. By Cunnincuax 
Geixkieg, D. D. 
SUNDAY REVERIES of an ASTRONOMER, By 
RicHArp A. Proctor, B.A. 
DOKA’S BOY. By Mrs. ELLEN Ross, Author of “A 
Candle Lighted by the | ord” 
“THE OTHER HALF of the WORLD.” By C. C. 
FrasSER-TYTLER. 
WORK AMONG WORKING MEN at CAMBRIDGE. 
By ELLIcR Hopkins. 
Also numerous Expository Papers, Essays, Sketches, and 
Poems. 
The “ Times” thus speaks of the “ Day of Rest“: —“ It 
is certainly a most excellent magazine, and one which aff. ris 
reading of such worth and variety that it i« «clearly enti:led 


to be neutioned before any of its competitors.” 


St:aian and Co (Lim'ted), 34, Patern»ster-row, and 
all bookee ll: ra. 


£TRAHAN’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ ANNUAL. 


Now ready, in a beautif l volume containing 750 page“, with 
30) tllsstrations, price 7+. 6d, 


OOD THINGS for 1877. 


Tnis Volume is complete in itself, and conta'ns the 
following important works: — 


I. 
HEC TOR SERVADAC. A New Story in forty-eight 
chapters, with 80 Illustrations. By Joss VERNE, Author 
of “ Around the World in Eighty Days,” &c. 


II. 
THE PRINCESS and CURDIE. By GORE Mac- 
DONALD. 


Itt. 
STORIES for GIRLS. By Mes. O'REILLx, Author of 
„Little Prescription,” &c., &c. 


Iv. 
FROM RUGBY to the WORLD'S END. By an OL 
Ruasy Boy. 


And many Instructive Papers, Sketches, Narratives of Ad- 
venture, Travel Papers, &c., &c. | 

% Good Things’ is as deiightful as ever it was; and, if 
the girls avd boys for whom it is published don’t find it a 
whole wor'd of pleasure and profit, they are not the young 
folk we take them for. Ihe illustrations are very attractive.” 
— Glasgow Herald. 


Strahan and Co. (Limited), 34, Paternoster-row, and 
all Booksellers. 
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_STRAHAN’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 

Now ready, in a handsome Volume of 400 pages, with 300 
Illustrations. In picture covers, 3s,; eatra cloth, 4s. 6d. ; 
gilt edges, 5s., 

EEP-SHOW for 1877. 
Amoug the leading contents are the following Serial 

Stories and Ske:ches : — 

Little Jamie’s Shipma‘es. 

Dora’s Christmas Holidays. 

The Nobogogo. 

The Children of the Blue Grotto. 
The Magic Battledore. | 

The larger part of these Serial Stories is written by the 
Author of Liliiput Levee,’ of whom Chambers's Journal“ 
thus speaks— 

“This author will be established as the Children’s Laureate 
for, at all events, this present generation. There is 
a temptation to quote the whole volume, but we must refrain. 
Read it all, ye lucky young folks, and be grateful to your 
benefactor, the unknown writer of Lilliput Levee.’ ” 


Strahan and Co. (Limited), 34, Paternoster-row, and 
all Bookscllers. 


8 HRISTMAS WALL DECORATIONS. 


To supply a went long felt, MARCUS WARD end CO. 
are issuing an entirely new set of WALL TEXTS and 
GREETINGS, on a large scale, suitab e for the decoration 
of PLACES OF WOKSHIP, SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, and 
MISS ON ROOMS, as well as fo: HOME USE, ASSEM- 
BLIES, &c. 

They are printed in Gold and Colours, in a most effective 
etyle, aud the lettering is in all cases very distinct and pro- 
mineut. 


A. A tet of three placards—“ A SIZE. 
Merry Christmas, A Happy 
New Year,” “ Welcome 241 by 91 in. 38. per set. 


B. A pair of placards— Garland 
of Flowers, with the words, 4 
“A Happy New Year to 
Everyone; Garland of Fruit, 
with the words, A Merry 
Christmes to You All.) 

C. A pair of placards—-F. stoon cf 
Flowers, with the words 
% Welcome to our Hearth ;” 
the companion with“ Wel- 
come to our Board. 

D. Long Wall Text—“Glory to 
God in the Highest.) 

E. Long Wall Text—“ On Earth, 
Peace, Goodwill Towards 
T... 681 by 131 in. 48. each. 

F. Long Wall Text-“ Uut» You 

B 63} by 13] in 


is Born a Saviour.) 
682 by 13} in 48. e ich. 


G. Long Wall Text —“ Behol t, 1 
Bring You Good Ticings,” ... 
May be obtained of a'l Ststioners and Bookee'lers. 
Wi o'esale cnly of 


MARCUS WARD and CO., London and Belfast. 


NoLLEGIATE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
LEICESTER, 
For the higher Education of Girls. 


Pupils prepared for the University Examinations. J uniors 
thoroughly grounded. Each Division has a separate Class- 
room. 

Among the Referees are Rer. Pr. Stoughton; Rev. 
Professor Legge, LL. D.; Rev. J. Alanson Pictou, M.A. ; 
Rev. R. W McAll, F. I. S.; Rev. E. Jukes; Rev. J. Sibree; 
G. Toller, Esq.; &c. | 


Terms and particulars, with lists of the Referees, Staff of 


341 by 13} in.|4s. per pair. 


341 by 13} in |4s. per pair. 
681 by 13} in. 48. each. 


4s. each. 


Professors and Governesses, on application to the 


Principal—Mrs. ISLIP. 
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BOARD, &c., IN LONDON, 
AT 


MR. AND MRS. RURR’S BOARDING-HOUSE, 
10, 11, 12, QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


Drawing and Dining rooms, Bathroom, Conservatory, and 
numerous Bedrooms. Mr. BURR’S PRIVATE OMNIBUS 
leaves his door several times daily (Sundays excepted) to 
convey visitors to varions parts of London free of charge, 
Terms from Six Shillings per day. Dinner at Six o'clock. 


— — 
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NONCONFORMIST: 


FIRST-CLASS UNDENOMINATISNAL NEWSPAPER 


AND 


ORGAN OF FREE CHURCH PRINCIPLES. 


PUBLISIIED EVERY WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 
PRICE FIVEPENCE. 


Sent Free by Post for a Year on the remittance of 
One Guinea. 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS for 1878. 


— — 
Contributions on special or current topics have 


been kindly promised during the year by the 
following: — 


Professor W. F. BARRETT, of Dublin. 
Rev. J. BALDWIN BROWN, B. A. 
Mr. R. W. DALE, M. A., D. D. 

Rev. ALEXANDER HANNAY. 


Rev. JOHN KENNEDY, D.D. 
Rev. THOMAS W. MOSSMAN, M.A., 


Rector of Torrington, Lincolnshire. 
HENRY RICHARD, Esq., M.P. 
Rev. J. GUINNESS ROGERS, B.A. 


Professor THOROLD ROGERS, M. A., 
ot Oxford University, 


The Hon. E. LYULPH STANLEY. 
Miss HELEN TAYLOR. 

EB. B. UNDERHILL, Esq., LL.D. 
Rev. EDWARD WHITE. 

J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, Erq. 
Rev. CHARLES WILLIAMS. 


During the Session of 1878, a Series of Original 
Parliamentary Sketches will be given. 


Post-office orders and cheques for a year’s sub- 
ecription (which can commence from any date) 
should be forwarded to the Publisher, 


W. R. WILLCOX, 18, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C, 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA, 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 


Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
the excess of fat ext . 

The Faculty pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly 
digestible beverage for Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and 
invaluable for Invalids and Children.” 

Highly commended by the entire Medical Press. 
Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all 
palates, keeps better in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of cocoas THICKENED yet WEAKENED with starch, 
&c., and IN REALITY CHEAPER than such Mixtures. 
Made instsntaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonful to a 
Breaktast Cur, costing less than a halfpenny. 
CocoaAriINa i LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, 
cheapest / ani Chocolate, and may be taken when richer 
chocolate is prombited. 

In tin packets at Js. 6d., 38., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 
Charities on Special Terms by the Sole Proprietors, 


H. SCHWEITZER & CO.. 10, Adam-street, Loudon, W.C, 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


The Terms for Advertising in THE NONCONFORMIST are 
as follows :— 


TTT 1 
Each additional Line ......... 3 — 0 6 
For Situations Wanted, five lines * 

„ Wanting Servants, Ke.. . . 2 0 


There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 

Leaver Pacs.—An extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten 
lines 4 * car ee ae 

„As the of a great and growing mov 
principal Weekly Journal among Dissenters, and a first-class 
Fawily News „the NONCONFORMIST has become a very 
desira — 3 for Advertisers. Since the beginning of 
1872 there has been a large increase of Aunual Subscribers, as 
well as in the general circulation. 


Tun NONCONFORMIST is registered for transmission 
abroad, | | 


- TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
„W. H. Kitson.” Declined. 
“A Mia'lite.” We do not think that the discussion 
in our columns relative to the future representatives of 
Bradford should be farther prolonged. 


%“ Owing to the press of matter this week several 
communications are unavoidably held over. 


Che Honconformist. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1877. 


SUMMARY. 


Upon the great event of the week—the fall 
of Plevna aud the surrendcr of Osman Pasha 
—we have commented below. Some days will 
tere elapse ere the fuil detuils of this 
Turkish catastrophe are received, and before it 
is known what impression it bas produced upon 
the oligarchy of Pashas, who hold the Sultan in 
leading strings and misgovern the Ottoman 


‘Empire for the benefit of an exclusive caste. 


They cannot fail to understand what must now 
be the conditions of an abiding peace ; and how- 
ever much they may be disposed to resist the 
serious demands which will be made upon the 
Porte, with the approval of Europe, Austria 
included, Russia will not allow herself to be 
deluded by 1 negotiations. It has been 
decided by the Czar and his advisers that the war 
shall be prosecuted with the utmost energy. 
The ultimate results of the prolongation of hos- 
tilities into another year cannot be doubted, and 
as the Times says, the only question now 
remaining is whether the Sultan will sacrifice 
something or lose all.“ 

There is not a gleam of light to break through 
the gloomy aspect of the French political hori- 
zon. On Friday last there was every sign that 
Marshal MacMahon was about to give way. 
He sent for M. Dufaure, and not only commis- 
sioned him to form a Cabinet, but seemingly 
made such concessions as to their independence 
of his dictation as enabled that statesman to 
secure suitable colleagues. Wher matters had 


| 8 thus far, and the reactionary organs 


ad begun to denounce the moral cowardice of 
the Marshal in capitulating to his foes, the Presi- 
dent suddenly informed M. Dufaure that he 
should insist upon himself disposing of the three 
principal — olios, War, Marine, and Foreign 
Affairs. The members of the embryo Cabinet, 
regarding this proviso as inconsistent with 
constitutional government, and a means of per- 
petuating personal rule, declined to take office 
on such terms, and on Saturday M. Batbie was 
sent for. That politician, who has lately 
appeared to take the side of moderation, found 
that he had undertaken a formidable task, 
and that expected colleagues, such as Count 
Daru, refused to accept the terrible responsi- 
bility of defying national opinion. Meanwhile 
the President of the Senate made a final effort 
to arrest the Marshal in his headlong course. 
On Sunday the Duc d’Audiffret- Pasquier was 
refused admission, but on the following day 
claimed the iight of an audience. The 
Marshal received him standing, and without 
alowing him time to speak, informed the duke 
that his resolution was taken; that henceforth 
he would have neither conciliation nor compro- 
mise; that his Cabinet was formed; and that 
any advice came too late. In some parting 
words the duke said he came in the name of his 
friends, and indeed in the name of the Senate, 
to make this last attempt to eave the country 
from the extreme measures by which it was 
threatened. ‘‘ I am in despair,’ he added, to 
see that their appeal remains unheard, and 
tremble to think of the fearful responsibilities 
which you assume.” In consequence of this 
insulting treatment of the President of the 
Senate, the Orleanists, who had promised to join 
M. Batbie’s Cabinet, have withdrawn their 
names. 

The two Chambers do nothing, and the Re- 
publican party maintain an attitude of calm 
self-restraint, awaiting some solution of the 
crisis which is paralysing the industry of 
France. The Budget of course is not vot-d, 
and the situation becomes more complicated. 
M. Batbie has resigned his task in despair, and 
another combination, with a dissolution of the 
Chamber of Deputies as its watchword, has 
been suggested. This apparently will not work, 
and M. de Kerdrel bas been sammoned to form 
a Cabinet. 

Tais choice (says the Times correspondent) sbows that 
the last attempt but one has been reached. M. de 
Kerdrel has always been the mouthpiece of the Duc de 
Broglie, aud if he forms a Cabinet, it will evidently be 
but a curtain destined to rise at the last moment on 
the mao who has intervened every time peace was 
about to be concluded, who works in the dark, and 
whose voice, b mysterious nocturnal communications, 
always sounds in the Marshal's ear. 
Brozlie who will appear behind M. de Kerdrel, and 
his prediction of return to office is on the point of ful- 


It is the Duc de 


fitment. He will appear on the morrow of a proro- 
= if there is one, with a firm resolve to shrink 
rom nothing, and to prevent the Marshal shrioking 
from anything. He alone is capable of placing his 

sion above everything, of finding. colleagues whose 
nterests are elsewliere than in France, of heeding 
nothing and nobody, and of pursuing his aim over 
ruins. 


It does not appear how the duke is to overcome 
the opposition of the indignant Constitution- 
alists in the Senate. But perhaps he has 
another scheme, sush as has been just suggested 
by one of the reactionary papers, viz., to ad- 
ourn the Chamber for a fortnight, and then 
by a plebiscite ask the French nation whether 
it desires to retain the Marshal, and confirm 
the Budget of last year. This would be a 
virtual coup d'état, and probably a prelude to 
civil war. ) 

During the past week the health of Pius IX. 
has at times improved, and there is great 
anxiety at the Vatican that His Holiness should 
be able to be present at the Oonsistory to be 
held next Monday. He is said to have recovered 
from bis fever, though his health is still pre- 
carious and the members of his family are 
around him. 

Mr. Bright has been addressing the citizers 
of Manchester on what he regards as tho best 
means of improving the condition of the Hia- 
doos and warding off famines for the future. 
The right hon. gentleman makos out a strong 
case in favour of canals and irrigation works 
on an extensive scale, on which he thinks some 
twenty-five millions — be wisely expended, 
and he would change the government of India 
—dividing it into five or six presidencies—with 
a view to 2 the people to govern them- 
selves. urther north, at Edinburgh, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy has been endeavouring to 
inspire the Scotch Conservativee, with whose con- 
dition he is well satisfied, with fresh zeal, and 
has been ridiculing the search of the Liberals 
under Lord — for party unity. The 
Secretary for War, however, has much to say 
about the efficiency of his own department, and 
deals with the war in its purely historical 
aspects, which, we hope, implies, as the Times 
hints, that the fall of Plevna will make no 
change in the policy of the Government. 


THE FALL OF PLEVNA. 


THE not unexpected news of the surrender 
of Osman Pasha and his beleaguered army, after 
an ineffectual attempt to break through the 
Russian ring of steel, which General Todle- 
ben so effectually forged, has been wel- 
comed generally in this country with a sense 
of relief. It is felt that the fall of Pleyna marks 
a crisis in the terrible war in the Hast, which 
may possibly lead to its cessation—a consum- 
mation which not a few who sympathise with 
Turkey desire equally with those who believe 
that the breaking up of the Ottoman Empire, 
and the crushing of ths oligarchy of Pashas 
who have flourished on its misgovernment, 
will be a blessing to civilisation. It is now 
evident to all, whichever way their sympathies 
incline, that the resistance of Turkey must 
ultimately be hopeless; and Englishmen who 
espouse her cause incline to the belief that a 
settlement now, upon somewhat hard terms, 
would be better than an utter collapse next 
summer, after a second campaign. 

Full details of this crowning event of the war 
are still wanting. It seems, however, that 
early on Monday morning the suffering and 
half-starved army of Osman Pasha, probably 
about 40,000 strong, made a serious attempt to 
escape in the direction of Widdin, after a series of 
feints on the eastern side of Plevna. Apparently 
the investing force was not prepared for the 
sortie, and several positions occupied by the 
Grenadier Corps on the left bank of the Vid 
were carried by Osman’s army with the 
bravery of despair”; the Turks penetrating, 
says Prince Gortschakoff, ‘‘even ioto our 
trenches and batteries. After five hours’ 
fighting,” says the official account, ‘‘ the gallant 
defender of Plevna, wounded in the leg, sur- 
rendered with his whole army, ’estitaated now at 
30,000 men. The respect of the Czar for his 
indomitable foe was shown by the offer of bis 
carriage and an eec ort to Osman Pasha. In the 
engagement that took place between Dolny- 
Dubnik and Etropol, the Russians suffered 
severely, and the Turks are said to have lost 
10,000 killed or wounded. Osman’s retreat 
back again to Fleyna was cut off by the Bus- 
sians, wh swarmed in his rear, opoupied 
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the abandoned fortress with its strong redoubts, 
and took possession of some 400 cannon, and 
all the material of war found in the place. 


The capture of Plevna and its 30,000 de- 
fenders, frees the Russians from their great 
obstacle to an advance southward. Portions of 
their force are already firmly planted in strong 
positions in the Etropol Balkans, and Mehemet 
Ali has found it no easy matter to arrest their 
progress to Sofia. Effectual resistance to 
General Gourko, when greatly reinforced from 
the investing army around Plevna, cannot be 
offered with the inferior troops at the command 
of the Turkish general. There will be a panic 
at Adrianople at the great disaster which has 
overtaken Osman Pasha, and it can hardly 
fail that the event will utterly dishearten the 
Seraskierate at Constantinople. The hopes of 
those who direct the war at the capital appear 
to have been fixed upon Suleiman Pasha, 
whose sudden capture of Elena, and advance 
towards Tirnova, seemed to give some prospect 
of a successful diversion. But that energetic 
movement has been checked by the Russian 
defences at Jablovitza and the arrival of heavy 
reinforcements. It did not avail, as was pro- 
bably intended, to assist Osman Pasha in 
breaking out on the east side of Plevna, the 
investing force of which would, it was hoped, 
be weakened, and the force sent forward from 
Elena by the impetuous Turkish general has 
narrowly escaped being isolated by the num- 
bers of troops which the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine has despatched for the protection of 
Tirnova. Suleiman Pasha has} therefore, failed 
in his enterprise at the moment when Osman 
Pasha hae succumbed to his fate. 


We are semi- officially told from St. Peters- 
burg that the surrender of Plevna will not 
suspend hostilities, even if negotiations were to 


commence. This is very probable. Some of 


the collateral results of that Turkish catastrophe, 
apart from Russian action, have yet to be deve- 
loped. Servia will, it is understood, at once 
take the field and proclaim her independence, 
and her ill-provided troops may still be of some 
service to her great patron by marching on the 
flank of the Tarkish Balkan army—in the com- 
mand of which Mehemet Ali has at this 
juncture been superseded—and obliging it to 
retreat beyond Sofia. Simultaneously Greece is 
expected to take the field, and endeavour to 
occupy in her own interest the border provinces 
of Thessaly and Epirus; while the Montenegrins, 
already masters of a oonsiderable part of Albania, 
will press hard upon the few disheartened 
Ottoman battalions that feebly defend the 
Sultan’s cause in that out-of-the-way region. 
Thus we already see by anticipation the Turkish 
Empire breaking up. 

It is probable that the talk of mediation, 
which, without any adequate cause, has been so 
rife of late, will now become a reality, and may 
be welcomed on both sides. It needed only 
such a catastrophe as has happened at Plevna, 
following upon that at Kars, to bring the Porte 
to realise its true position. There may be a 
disposition at Constantinople to patch up a 
hasty peace with Russia alone. But it is very 
far from certain that the Czar would consent 
to such a scheme, and whether he is not bound 
by engagements to his Imperial brothers to 
settle the Eastern Question in open cuunci’. 
This may be inferred from the remarkable 
language of Count Andrassy, who, at a meeting 
of the Committee of the Hungarian Delegation. 
frankly admitted that the stvtus quo in Turkey 
could not be maintained, and that he was in 
favour of such a redistribution of Austrian ter- 
ritory as would give Austria some advantage. 
The Count is ready to recognise the revolution 
of feeling that has taken place in some of the 
Turkish provinces, and does not seem to be 
averse to take some of the Christian subjects of 
the Porte under Austrian protection. This 
speech is an important revelation, and can 
hardly fail to have a great effect on our Govern- 


ment. If Austria is disposed to take charge of 


Bosnia and Herzegovina, it must carry with it 


the corollary that Servia as well as Roumania 


is to be independent of Turkey, and that Bul- 
garia will be erected into an autonomous State, 
: 0 . 
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perhaps under European protection. The 
speech of Count Andrassy shows that there 
must be a solid basis of agreement between 
Austria and Russia, with, of course, the tacit 
sanction of Germany. 

For the present, however, the primary cause 
of cong ratulation is the probability of a speedy 
close of this sanguinary and deplorable war, 


and the end of Otton an rule over a large por- 


tion of the Sultan’s territory. The fear that 
this chronic Eastern Question would not be 
settled after only one campaign is almost dis- 
sipated; and there is reason to hope that 
peace will soon be concluded on terms which 
will satisfy the reasonable demands of Euro- 
pean opinion, unless our Government should 
attempt to encourage the Turks in prolonging 
their resistance by promising, or taking, action 
indirectly against Russia on the plea that it 
behoves them at this crisis to protect Constan- 
tinople, in the fate of which capital other 
Powers as well as England are interested. 


THE FRENCH ORISIS. 


THE hopes that gleamed for a brief moment 
on the dark horizon of French politics have 
been rudely dispelled, and the prospect has be- 
come blacker than ever. Some malign influence 
compels Marshal MacMahon to neutralise every 
apparent concession to Constitutional rights by 
insistance on conditions fatally inconsistent 
with Constitutional Government. Thus the 
hopeful project of a Ministry to be formed by 
M. Dufaure was wrecked by the determination 
of the President to exclude the Ministries of 
War, Marine, and Foreign Affairs from the 
principle of Parliamentary responsibility. The 
alleged reasons for this obstinacy show too 
clearly his incompetency to understand the 
position of aconstitutionalruler. By the terms 
of the Constitution the President ‘‘ disposes of 
the armed force,” and is supreme commander 
of the army. Of course this means that he, as 
the Chief of the Executive, isin case of neces- 
sity to direct the arms of the nation to the 
accomplishment of the national will. But 
Marshal MacMahon seems to think it means 
that he is to be entrusted with the irresponsible 
direction of the army for the accomplishment 
of whatever purposes seem best tohim. Under 
these circumstances, it is not surprising that he 
demands a War Minister of his own choosing. 
But that after a ‘‘ ninety years’ agony ”’ France 
should have been shut up to the selection of a 
ruler so utterly incapable of understanding the 
first principles of the constitutional freedom, is 
a fact that almost suggests despair of the teach- 
ings of experience. 

he gravity of the crisisis now aggravated 
by the rapidly approaching cessation of sup- 
plies, and the determined refusal of the Chamber 
to vote fresh taxes until its demands are con- 
ceded. Before the failure of the Dufaure nego- 
tiation there was always a hope, however faint, 
that under pressure the Marshal would un- 
re servedly accept a Ministry from the Left. 
But it is difficult to see the possibility of any 
escape now from the alternative of his resigna- 
tion on the one hand, or illegal proceedings 
virtually amounting to a coup d'état on the 
other. For if he stays where he is it is as certain 
as the progress of time that his Government 
will soon be left without money. No second 
dissolution can meet this emergency. The 
Budget will have run out before anew Chamber 
can be constituted ; and, if so, it is impossible to 


conceive how he can escape the neceasity for 


illegal methods of supply. The Republican 
party will thus have compelled him to take the 
first step in violation of the Constitution, and 
in the eyes of the whole world he will be 
responsible for any consequences that may 
follow. Things have come to that pass now 
that the news of the President's resignation 
would be everywhere welcomed as a sudden 
relief from impending fate, and it is said that 
he will take this course if the Senate refuses to 
agree to another dissolution; but. we rather 
fear that this talk of a resignation is only in- 
tended to 2 waverers in that body to pluck 
courage from despair, and to choose defiance of 
the national will rather than the destruction of 
their own party. There is an ominous pbrase 
going about in Paris now, where it is said that 
the Senate will vote the dissolution, axe la 
mort dans ’dme.” The demoralised remnants 
of Legitimism, Orleanism, Imperialism, half 
paralysed with terror, and with a shudder of 
death at their heart-strings, will shut their eyes 
and take the leap, choosing chaos rather than 
the ordered liberty they hate. As to what is to 
follow all sorts of rumours are rife. The neces- 
‘sity of an illegal collection of taxes is expected 
to justify the proclamation of a state of siege, 


and the citizens will proceed toa new election 
under the guns of the army. 

But is the army to be trusted ? How terrible, 
that the liberties of a great and brilliant 
nation, so close to our own shores, whose inte. 
rests are in so many respects bound up with 
our own, should be dependent upon the answer 
to such a question! And yet it would be paltering 
with facts to deny it. Now the answer to that 
question is probably better known to eccle- 
siastical conspiratois behind the scenes than it 
is to the poor misguided Marshal himself. 
Unfortunately, as they risk little in their own 
persons, they can afford to be venturesome; 
and perhaps even in their eyes the chances are 
even. But thero is little doubt that, with a 
view to just such a crisis as the present, the 
Papal conspiracy has been busily at work in 
the army, as in every other part of French 
society, for years past. What these conspira- 
tors lack in number they more than make up in 
a combination of intense passion with persis- 
tency of purpose such as no other cause seems 
capable of producing. Anda long education in 
the arts of spiritual despotism gives them a 
power of organisation and an all-pervasive 
influence which the friends of progress envy in 
vain. The Marshal is regarded by them merely 
as a convenient tool; and their language con- 
cerning him varies with their confidence in his 
subserviency. No adulation can be too effusive 
while his attitude is irreconcileable. But the 
faint chance that he might accept the Dufaure 
Ministry drew down upon him a torrent of 
abuse. It has been conjectured that the immi- 
nence of a change in the Papacy has a great 
deal to do with the deadlock in France. And 
the conjecture is more than probable. Ultra- 
montane fanaticism would rather have Europe 
deluged with blood than acknowledge the dis- 
establishment of the secular power to be irrevo- 
cable. And the existence of a priest-ridden 
Government in France is essential to their 
designs against humanity. In truth, it is the 
ecclesiastical, and ultimately the religious, bear- 
ing of the struggle in France that gives to it its 
deepest interest. For, as we have more than 
once said, the de of freedom, as we in Eng- 
land understand it, afforded by all systeras of 
French government are pretty much the same. 
The cocked-hat gentry wili be just as busy and 
officious whether under the Septennate or the 
Republie of Gambetta, and the petty network 
of centralisation will bejust as annoying. The 
one class whose influence is at stake is that of 
the priests. And it is because the noblest 
interests of mankind are bound up with their 
humiliation, defeat, and ruin, that we watch 
with profoundest emotion the tragedy that 
deepens in France. 


An interesting archeological discovery has just 
been made in Italy, that of a buried town, a new 
Pompeii, unexpectedly found near Manfredonia, at 
the foot of Mount Gargano. A Temple of Diana 
was first brought to light, and then a portico about 
twenty metres in length, with columns without 
capitals, and finally a necropolis covering 15,000 
„ metres (about 34 acres). A large number 
of inscriptions have been collected, and some of 
them have been sent to the Museum at Naples. The 
town discovered is the ancient Sipontum, of which 
Strabo, Polybius, and Livy speak, and which was 
buried by an earthquake. The houses are 20ft. be- 
low the surface of the soil. The Italian Govern- 
ment have taken measures to continue the excava- 
tions on a large scale. Every day some fresh object 
of interest turns up. The latest is a monument 
erected in honour of Pompey after bis victory over 
the pirates, and a large quantity of coins in gold 
and copper. | 


Professor Monier Williams is now engaged on 
two works—a continuation of Indian Wisdom 
and an account of his recent Indian travels. The 
latter will embody the results of his researches into 
the present condition of Hinduism and of the reli- 
gious sects of the Peninsula, and will be called 
Studies of India and of Indian Religious Life.” 


The usual Christmas number of the Graphic has 
been issued. It presents a most attractive ap- 
pearance, has evidently been prepared with ela- 
borate care, and is probably the best of the series 


that has yet made its appearance. Besides the 
large special plate, Once upon a Time,” 
there are six full-page coloured engravings 


—striking scenes, very delicately worked — 
abundant woodcuts, and stories suitable to 
the season by Mrs. Oliphant, Arthur Locker, 
Julian Hawthorne, and F. W. Speight. Nothing 
but an immense sale could cover the costliness of 
this excellent Christmas number, and that we are 
sure its intrinsic merits will secure. 


Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. are punctual with 
their issue of Christmas and New Year omg 
which in taste, colour, variety, and delicacy © 
finish surpass those of former years. Many of the 
designs are very elegant and ingenious. The same 
firm have also issued a series of Wall Greetings 
and Texts” of various sizes—some very large—for 
Christmas decoration, which will be found service - 
able, not only at home, but at public assemblies, 
Sunday-schools, &o. 
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MR. BLACK’S LATEST NOVEL.* 


Mr. Black has in tbis story tried a perilous 
experiment. He has essayed to weave bis 
thoughts on some social and political questions 
into the texture of a sort of idyl, and he hopes 
to get something of freshness, if not of sur- 
prise, by suddenly transporting us from the pre- 
sence of a kind of artificial fay of the woods face 
to face with some of the misery of London lanes 
and alleys and tbreepenny lodging-houses. 
Mr. Anthony Trollope might have given us 
something like the conversation between his 
hero— Hugh Balfour, M. P.—and the electors 
of the Irish burgh of Ballinascroom, broadly 
humorous as itis; Mr. Blackmore might have 
painted better and with a surer tone the 
scenery around the seat of that rather disre- 
sponge peer of the realm—Lord Willowby ; 

rs. Oliphant might have etched in his lordship, 
with his polite leer, his mechanical smile, and 
his way of meekly suggesting things for his 
own advantage; but no living novelist but Mr. 
Black would have essayed to command so many 
lines of contrasted, if not divergent, interests, 
and certainly no man of our day save Mr. 

Black would have created so eccentric and 
graceful and original a type as Lady Sylvia (as 
we first see her going on her round with her 
well-filled basket to feed her wild favourites), 
and then have so ruthlessly destroyed the crea- 
ture he had created. Lady Sylvia, with whom 
Hugh Balfour—the rich, active, keen-witted 
Scotsman, who offends people by his brusque- 
ness, and yet does, in a secret way, the kindest 
actions—is in love, and to whom he soon 
becomes affianced, is, to us, a great dis- 


appointment. It is as though a friend we 
have loved as pure, natural, and in- 
capable of jinesse or the life of social 


chicanery, had by some enchantment sud- 
denly changed, and become precisely the 
opposite of what he had been. Lady Sylvia is 
no sooner engaged to Hugh Balfour—and 
assuredly it must he said that Mr. Black 
makes a sweet bit of love-making between 
them, with that leering lord asleep (and yet 
not asleep) in his chair—than from the simple 
fawn-like creature of the woods she becomes 
an expert in small deceptions, worthy of the 
‘‘hot-pressed” girl of the drawing-rooms of 
the period. She affects a profound interest in 
Hugh Balfour, and bis experimental visits to 
these threepenny lodging-houses (where the 
married couples have really separate rooms /), 
and becomes in a twinkling so acute a politi- 
cian and so sincere a social reformer that she 
astonishes everybody; and then very soon after 
she gets married, she finds that the humdrum 
life of a hard-working member of Parliament, 
who will see things for himeelf, does not suit 
her; and she separates from Hugh Balfour (for 
a time), and goes on her own charges to 
America: No, not exactly on her own charges, 
she soon finds friends and helpers, viz., our 
erewhile delightful companions of the 
„ Phaeton,” Queen T,“ Bell, and Lieutenant 
Von Rosen. One of the best parts of the 
novel is when near the end the crash comes on 
the house in which Hugh Balfour is a partner. 
In his manly patience, dignity, and determina- 
tion after self-help, he is painted with great 
force and power; and though we were haunted 
with a feeling that all the threepenny lodging- 
house adventures were but a kind of make- 
believe, we were made to realise that there was 
the uine stuff of manhood in him; and, in 
admitting this, we simply accredit Mr. Black 
with the rare power of creating living persons 
and of developing real characters. The means 
by which the reconciliation is brought about 
is managed with signal cleverness — only 
we do wish that Mr. Black had not so 
perverted Lady Sylvia, in order to have the 
surpassing pleasure of ingeniously reuniting 
her and her husband. Some of the incidental 
characters are well done—notably that college 
dignitary and friend of Hugh's at Oxfor i; aud 
in the few glimpses we have of that Scotch gar- 
dener at Lord Willowby’s, and more especially 
in his reception of Lady Sylvia’s suddenly- 
awakened interest in him and in everything 
Scotch, we recognise the touch of genius. 
There is great cleverness and humour too in the 
manner in which Hugh Balfour cn_ several 
occasions defeats the schemes and discovers 
the characteristics of Lord Willowby. Wecan- 
not resist the temptation to give one short 
extract ; it shall be descriptive ot the stay of the 
newly-wedded pair at Rolandseek :— 


In this quiet retreat, after the hurry and bustle of 
travelling was over and gone, they were thrown more 


“Green Pastures and Piccadilly, A Novel. In 
Three Vols. Sy WILIAM Brack, Author of “A 
Princees of Thule,” &., Xe. (Macmillan and Co.) 


di sctly on each other's society, and left. to find out 
whether — could find in the companionship of each 
other a sufficient means of passing the time. That, 
indeed, is the peril of the honeymoon period, and it bas 
been the origin of a fair amount of mischief. You take 
a busy man away from all his ordinary occupations, and 
you take a young girl away from all her domestic and 
other pursuits, while as yet neither knows very much 
about the other, and while they have no common 
object of interest—no business affairs, nor house affairs. 
nor children to talk about—and you expect them to 
amuse each other day after day, and day after day. 
Conversation in such circumstances is apt to dwindle 
down into very small rills indeed, unless when it ix 
feared that silence may be construed into regret, and 
‘hen a forced effort is made to pump up the waters, 
Moreover, Rolandseek, though one of the most beautiful 
places in the world, is a place in which one finds it 
desperately hard to pass the time. 
charming view no d@ouht, and the Balfours 
had corner rooms whence they coul see, under 
the changing lights of morning, of midday, of sun- 
set, and moonlight, the broad, sunshiny river, 
the picturesque island, the wooded and craggy heights, 
and the mystic range of the Drachenfels. But the days 
were stil, sleepy, monotonous, Balfour, seated in the 
garden just over the river, would get the Kélnische or 
the Allgemeine, and glance at the brief telegram 
headed Grossbrittanien, which told all that was con- 
sidered to be worth telling about his native country. 
Or, tegother, they would clamber up through the warm 
vineyards to the rocky heights by Roland’s Tower, and 
then Jet the dreamy hours go by in watching the 
shadows cross the blue mountains, in following the 
small steamers aud the greater rafts as they passed 
down the stream, in listening to the tinkling of the 
cattle-bells in the valley below. How many times a 
day did Balfour cross over, by the swinging ferry, to 
the small bathing-house on the other side, and then 
plunge into the clear, cold, rushing green waters! 
Somehow the days passed. 


Our chief reason for citing this passage here 
is to give opportunity for the remark that 
nowhere, perhaps, does the soft, sentimental 
view of nature go so closely hand-in-hand with 
a superficial and almost affected cynicism. In 
the union of the two elements under such con- 
ditions as we find in Mr. Black’s volumes, we 
have certain phenomena that ure well worthy 
of analysis in view of Mr. Black’s popularity, 
as illustrating certain characteristic tendencies 
in current fiction. But we cannot at present 
follow up the matter, and merely suggest it. 

Of course, Mr. William Black could not write 


three volumes without giving us many 
delightful passages; but we real he that he 
has 2 a mistake in this book. What 


of plot there is in it is weak; all the characters 
—save Hugh Balfour himself — are shadowy, 
intangible, and move before us like shapes of 
mist; the American journey is transparently 
an expedient to allow him to use up immediately- 
acquired knowledge; and Queen T“ and Bell 
and Lieutenant Fon Rosen were, we really 
think, in better form when we listened to them 
before. Mr. William Black can do better than 
this, and is it not a pity that he shouldn't? 


‘“ PICTURESQUE EUROPE.“ 


‘* Picturesque Europe is still concerned 
with the British Isles. The principle adopted 
gives great scope for variety; for a few salient 
features of one part of a district are taken up, 
and treated suggestively rather than in full 
detail, so that the general heading reappears, 
We are once more conveyed to the lake country 
for example, in company of Mr. T. G. Bonney, 
who knows the ground well; aud Mr. James 
Grant reconducts us to Scotland, where he, on 
this occasion, conducts us over the Grampians 
for one district. Considering the great amount 
of interest, historical and more recent, the 
picturesque elements and the antiquarian, we 
must say that Mr. Grant has shown great skill 
in compression, and in the presentation of the 
typical features—the essential thing in this sort 
of writing, where neither the exactitude of the 

uide-book, nor the digression of the ordinary 
— of travel could be allowed. Mr. Grunt is 
also good in his other two chapters, the one on 
Inverness-shire with its Lochs—a splendid 
subject—and the other on Border Castles and 
Counties —a subject that suggests poetry and 
ballad, wild warfare and passionate love, and 
to which he brings a fine and fitting enthusiasm. 
Mr. Bonney does Cambridge, and also groups 
together in a very effective way The Oatnedral 
Cities,” doing especial justice to Canterbury, 
Winchester, York, and Sulisbury. Mr. Richard 
John King conducts us through Oxford, aud, 
like a well-informed Cicerone, and wholly un- 
like the hack-guide, really communicates 80 


much that is fresh and striking, that we are 


fain to confess to a desire to revisit Oxford aud 
renew our impressions of those dim cloisters,”’ 
quiet gardens, and historic spote. Mr. H. 
Schutz Wilson describes Old English Homes, 
which incluue Haddon Hall, Kenilworth Castle, 
Penshurst, Hever, some Bristol houses, and 
Chepstow Castle. He does also the west coast of 
Wales and South Wales, which are full of colour 


* Picturesque Europe. With Illustrations on Steel 
and Wood by Emineut Artists. (The British Isles.) 
Vol. II. (Cassell, Petter, aud Galpin.) 


There is the. 


and attraction in hishands, We are particularly 
pleased to see that he does full justice to the 
district round Tenby, and we cannot deny our- 
selves the pleasure of quoting this short de- 
scription of Lydstep and its caves, which we can 
say, from personal observation, is at once faith- 
ful and forcible :— 

A few miles from Tenby is the beautiful coast 
village of Lydstep, famous for its caves. The- o caves 
can only be visited at certain times of the tide: but 
when we do manage to attain to them, at the right 
time, we have before our eyes ascene of wild gran- 
deur, The comp nents of the scene are sea and rock 
a light, rough, rock arch shows through its chasm, a 
sheer and noble cliff. Against the rock boulders in 
the foreground the fierce, aimless waves break in blind 
fury. They dash over the stedfast barrier, and pour 
their bright waters adown the upright blocks, The 
sky is grey, dull, and stormy. Die weisse, geshen /c 
AMlGwe—the white spectral gull sweeps bef r the blast 
to cavernous shelter; the snow white foam dashes 
madly against the sheer down st: ips of cliff, and in the 
interior of the cave the sea water, which has attained 
to that secure refuge subsides, though still chafed 
and fretted by long struggle, ito comparative calm. 
The very water itself finus a haven after storm. The 
whole of the coast round Tenby is singularly pictus 


resque, and is stu with sea caves. In another 
cave we see boys ating in a still pool; we see a 
stretch of shore, and upland heights crowned by an old 
tower and a preventive service signal mast. This 


second cave we visit on another day, a day calm and 
wind still, thongh greyly dull. 


To Mr. Richard John King has also been 
assigned North Devon,“ which has hardly 
received so full justice at his hands as we think 
it deserved, though it ought to be said in fair- 
ness that his space was hardly adequate. Fine 
and suggestive touches, of course, abound in 
his sketch, but a good deal that is notable is 
missed. Mr. H. S. Pearse has very faithfully 
presented the leading characteristics of that 
lovely scene, The Isle of Wight.” and Mr. J. 
F. Waller does justice to the West Ooast of 
Ireland,” which for glimpses of wild, irre- 
gular, wave-eaten rock and interesting memo- 
rials, could not be surpassed. The two principal 
lakes in county Mayo—Lough Mash and Lough 
Corrib—with their chief and distinguishing 
marks, are fully described. 

The illustrations, as in the former volume, 
are excellent, though they differ a good deal in 
value. The woodcuts, which can hardly be 
counted, are, for the most part, of the highest 
order, but some, either from faults in the 
cutting or from the printing, tend to run too 
black, which is a pity. ‘‘Smailholm Tower,” 
it must be said, is an exception from this 
criticism—there the effect is most wonderful. The 
steel engravings, of which there are a dozen, are 
simply exquisite—especially would we refer to 
those On the Dart, Balmoral Castle,” and 
‘‘ Bamborough Castle. Norham Castle” is 
not of quite so high a mark, but ‘‘ Turnbury 
Castle, which forms the frontispiece, is one of 
the very finest specimens we ever remember to 
have seen. 

From what we have said it will at once be 
clear that this second volume of ‘‘ Picturesque 
Europe” justifies all and more than was said of 
the first une. It should be noted, however, 
that each volume is really initself complete, A 
more handsome or a more useful and informing 
book for the drawing-room table has not yet 
come before us this year. 


1 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
V. 

In the Cuckoo Clock (Macmillan and Co.), Miss 
Ennis Graham has found a subject very suitable to 
her genius. We can hardly imagine the child that 
would not follow, with deep interest, the doings 
and the difficulties of Grisilda, the impatient,” 
who finds herself in the old-fashioned house of her 
aunt, and has many things to become acquainted 
with there—amongst others the cuckoo clock. We 
feel sure that something not usual is acted in Fairy- 
land, when we are told of that cuckoo voice that 
haunted Griselda, and are not by any means 
astonished, when at length out from the clock 
walks the cuckoo to conduct her to strange places, 
and share with her in the most novel adven- 
tures :— 

„Cuckoo,“ she said softly - vory softly. 

But there was no reply. 

„Cuckoo,“ she repeated, rather more loudly,“ Why 
won't you speak to me’ I know you are there, and 

ou’re not asleep, for I heard your vuice in my own rou. 
Why wou't you c me out, cuckoo?!” 
„Tick, tick,” said the clock, but there was no otter 


reply. 

Griselda felt ready to cry. 

„ Cuckoo, she said reproachfully, ‘I didn’t think 
you were so hard-hearted. I have been so unhappy 
about you, and I was so pleased to hear your voice 
again, for I thought 1 had killed you, or hurt you very 
badly; and 1 didn’t mean to hurt you, cuckoo, I was 
sorry the momeut I had done it, dreadjully sorry. 
Dear cuckoo, won't you forgive me? | 

There was a litile sound at last—a faint coming 
sound, and by the moonlight Griselda saw the doors 
open, and out flew the cuckoo, He stood still for a 
moment, looked round him as it were, then gently 
flapped her wings, and uttered his usual note— 
„Cuckoo.“ 
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Griselda stood in breathless expectation, but in her 
— sbe could not help very softly clapping her 
ands. 


The cuckoo cleared his throat; you never heard 

such a funny little noise as he made, and then spoke in 
a very clear, distinct, but ‘‘ cuckoo-y ” voice. 
To find out what the cuckoo said, how agree- 
able he became with Griselda, and how the two 
went forth on many journeys together, which they 
both enjoved, and what adventures Griselda had 
with Mr. Kneebreeches, and many others, the 
reader must go to the pretty little volume, with its 
quaintly-expressive drawings by Mr. Crane. We 
promise them a treat, for Ennis Graham has fine 
fancy, keen feeling for child-nature, and always 
writes brightly and simply. It is a delicious little 
book both in matter and form. 


Jules Verne, in Hector Servadac, or the Story of 
a Comet (Sampson Low and Co.), presents us with 
a gift of a very different kind. It is one of those 
remarkable stories of adventure based on some 
shadow of scientific knowledge, which he toeses 
about as freely as a conjuror his cup and balls. 
With him, too, the ball always falls into the cup— 
exactly ‘as he wishes it. Hector Servadac is an 
officer on service in Algiers, and his conviction of 
the presence of a planet like the moon, but nearer 
to the earth, leads him to go forth in a romantic 
quest, or rather voyage of discovery, resulting in 
the most fantastic, and yet the most oddly-seemirg 
scientific discoveries. It would be really wildly 
improbable, were it not for the air of demonstration 
which Jules Verne manages to interject dealing now 
and then with rather elaborate formule. To boys 
who have begun to feel an interest in scientific 
matters this volume must be interesting, and in a 
certain way informing. It has its solitary islands, 
its frozen regions, and amid all the curious fascina- 
tion of a great inquiry constantly carried on. It 
strikes us as the very best book of the kind Jules 
Verne has written, and it seems to us as if the 
translation had been carefully done. 


Mr. D’Anvers has fairly well treated a most 
attractive subject in Heroes of North African Dis. 
covery. (Marcus Ward and Co.) He begins at the 
very beginning, tells the stories of Ledyard, Lucas, 
Houghton, and Hornemann, and brings his survey 
so far down as to include Sir Samuel Baker, Dr. 
Schweinfurth, and Winwood Reade. Park, Burck- 
hardt, and Richardson, Burton, Bell and Plowden, are 
all sketched and followed with care. Mr. D’Anvers 
manages for the most part to fix the leading facte, 
and, to give a satisfactory condensed account. There 
is much in the book that would please young people 
—the customs and habits of the very varied races 
of North Africa—Pigmies and Niam-Niams among 
the rest. The illustrations, some of which, however, 


are not new, are admirable for the purposes of such 
a book. 


Mr. Christopher Davies has written a good story 
of ad venture in Wild Cat Tower; or the Adrentures 
of Four Boys in Pursuit of Sport aud Natural 
History in the North Countrie. (Frederick Warne 
and Co.) By an ingenious device he conveys a fair 
amount of information in natural history in this 
most attractive manner, and if he may not always 
be able to satify the curiosity he has awakened, it 
is a great deal that he is likely to stir a keen desire 
for fuller information. The book is well got up 
and every way suited for a present to a boy. 


Peter Parley’s Annual for 1878 (Ben. George), 
is as good asever. It is composed, as usual, of 
a great variety of matter—stories, sketches, essays, 
adventures, poems, conundrums, and puzzles. That 
gives a promise of appetising fare, does it not? 
The Start in the Race of Life” is good, written 
wth vigour, and has a good lesson; ‘ Podge 
Tucker's Picnic” is amusing and pointed; and 
In the Toils” is racy. There are one or two 
good biographic bits, especially that on Biaize 
Pascal. What with its good pictures, coloured 
and plain, and its well-assoited fare, we must say 
that Peter Parley ” for 1878 deserves a good word 
—and more. 


Captain Whitchurch Sadler has written a good 
deal about the sea, and he knows his subject right 
well, and can strike the right key for boys, 
but he has never done better than in the 
Flag-Lieute:.ant, a Story of the Slave Squad: 
ron (Marcus Ward and Co.) —-whicb, besides 
giving a very good idea of the scenery of the 
African coast, and the mode of life on board 
ship during such a cruise, is sure also to awaken an 
interest in African slavery, and in the means that 
have been taken to put a stop to it. Captain 


Sadler constructs his story neatly, and knows how 


to throw in his incidents, never obtruding the Jessons 
he would teach in such a way as boys would not 
like. Some of the pictures are very good. 


Coralie: or the Wreck of the Sybille. By CHARLES 
H. Epen, author of Ralph Somerville.” (Marcus 
Ward and Co.) Mr. Eden has endeavoured, with 
some degree of success, to work on the old idea of 
wreck, savage tribes, and pirates in ‘‘ Coralie: or 
the Wreck of the Sybille.” He has some power 
in description, and manages to give a rather vivid 
idea of his charactere. Boys, we doubt not, would 
read the book with pleasure ; but on several points 
it is apt to excite critical remark. The engravings 
do much to aid it, 


There are many touches of delicate fancy, and a 
power of simple narrative in The Magic Valley 
—(Macmillan and Co.)—in which the flower-fées, 
or fairies, would seem to have a good deal of their 
own way. They manage to communicate them- 
selves pretty freely to one at least of their 
favourites, if we can trust this record ; and though 
we would rather not make the acquaintance of the 
Bracs, whoare somewhat hard and risky kind of crea- 
tures to have much to do with, still, the story is 
very interesting, and we do not doubt children 
would follow it with unflagging interest. At all 
events there is token of a quiet but genuine 
phantasy, which can put the earth and nature in 
masquerade. 


Boy and Man, (Religious Tract Society), is 
altogether different from the last, being a quiet 
story of every day life, with a very pronounced 
lesson. It is quietly and gracefully told, now and 


then, however, passing too much into prosaic. 


detail. It would have been better if it had not 


somewhat curtailed. It is exceedingly well illus- 
trated. 


The Hillside Children, by AGNES GIBERNF, 
(Seeley, Jackson, and Co.), belongs to the 
same class as the last, but it is written with a nicer 
touch, and the author has clearly more imagination 
and knowledge of character. We like the subdued 
and simple style and the very natural and unaffected 
dialogue. It is a very good book for girls just 
beyond the point when fanciful and fairy stories 
fully please. And it is well printed, and nicely 
illustrated. 


My Pets Gift Book. With twenty-four 
coloured illustrations. (Religious Tract Society.) 
This is a very choice volume for a child—boy or 
girl—who has not yet reached the time to be inte- 
rested in any save the most impressive and material 
of giants and fairies. It presents a series of 
beautifully coloured alphabet pictures, and is really 
the most tasteful and finished book of that kind we 
remember to have seen. After that come a series 
of coloured fancy-pictures, with poews, just such as 
the young child would pore over with delight. 


The Swiss Family Robinson, which admirably 
adapts and carries out the idea of family association 
in the Robinson Crusoe circumstances, has found 
extensive favour, and not a few, when looking for 
choice nursery books, may find themselves saved 
from any dilemma, by having their attention called 
to the beautiful edition, with coloured prints and 
fine wood engravings, by Messrs. Marcus Ward 
and Co. Some of the objects of natural history in the 
distant island are admirably rendered. 


The Girl’s Home Book. Edited by Mrs. VALEN- 
TINE. (Fred. Warne and Co.) The publishers say : 
—‘ It is hoped that this little volume will be found 
a useful and pleasant companion in the play-room, 
and will become, in an especial manner, the Girls' 
Home Book.’” Now, might it not be called the 
‘* Mothers’ Home Book”? For here, if any young 
lady home for the holidays complains, as usual, of 
having ‘‘ nothing to do,” all that the mother needs 
is to look into this book, and out of its stores of 
games and pastimes to select half-a-dozen for the 
young lady’s immediate occupation. Everything of 
the kind is here. 

Crildren’s Toys, and some Elementary Lessons in 
General Knowl-dge which they Teach. (C. Kegan 
Paul and Co.) A very good idea is realised in this 
work, but we are not quite so sure that children 
will be attracted by it. It is strictly a philosophy 
of toys, telling their how, why, and wherefore,” 
in a rather full and exact scientific manner, It 
contains plenty of information, which ought to be 
valued, but we have a fancy that children will care 
most for the toys themselves, and not so much for 
three hundred pages of scientific lore concerning 
them. 

Mark Seaworth. A Tale of the Indian Ocean. 
By W. H. G. Kineston. (Griffith and Farran.) 
Not lead Mark Seaworth,” do you say? Then 
you have not read one of the best of Mr. Kiog- 
ston’s capital sea stories, in which you will have 
romance, adventure, much new information, and 
thorough good feeling. Our copy tells us that the 
tale is already now in its sixth thousand, 


- 
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Fred Markham in Russia. By W. H. G. 
KINGSroN. (Griffith and Farran.) Another of 


Mr. Kingston’s works. Fred” was taken by 
his.uncle to Russia. The party went to St. Peters. 
burg, Moscow, and other places. The manners and 
customs, national characteristics, &c., are vividly 
described, while in the middle we have a tale of 
the hairbreadth escapes of one of the Dissenters 
of Russia—whose position and creed are very fully 
illustrated by the narrative. The work will not 
excite great admiration for the Russian system of 
government. ) 

Our Sailors. By W. H. G. KINGSTON. (Griffith 
and Farran.) Still another work of our author. 
This contains anecdotes of the engagements and 
gallant deeds of the British Navy” during the pre- 
sent reign. It begins with the warfare on the coast 
of Syria, tells about what has been done in Chinese 
Waters, of Rajah Brooke’s work in the Borneo, the 
Russian war, the Polar Expeditions. A good deal 
of the history of England for the last forty years 
will be found in this book, where, also, every act of 
distinguished bravery is chronicled. Mr. Kingston 
says that his chief object has been to show that 
„the present Navy of Great Britain has in no 
respects degenerated from that of olden times,” 
We think he has shown this. 


Martin Noble, or, a Boy’s Experience of London 
Life. By JohN G. Warts. (Frederick Warne 
and Co.) Martin was sent from India to England, 
his father giving him to the care of an old friend, 
the trustee for the boy. All his money is 
made away with, the trustee disappears, and the 
boy is thrown helpless and homeless upon the 
streets of London. Here he fared both well and 
ill, but, in the end, everything came right. Mr. 
Watts has written with care, spirit, and sym- 
pathy, and the book will be a boy’s favourite. 


Six Little Princesses, dc. By the Author of 
‘‘Susy’s Six Birthdays.” (Warne and Co.) The 
„Six Little Princesses” is a leading title, for there 
are a dozen of fairy tales in this pretty work. The 
author has decided originality, and some of the 
contents are most curious, especially those of the 
Silver Dog and the ‘‘ Lumber-Room.” A book 
of nonsense, but, at the same time, a book of 
goodness. 

Corrie. A Story for Christmas. By Rorn 
Lynn. (Religious Tract Society.) A really good 
story for Christmas demands genius of a high order. 
Very few that are manufactured are worth much, if 
anything. ‘This author’s tale is good in intention 
and effective in purpose, leading to both kindness 
and charity, but we have the feeling that it is 
„made. 

The Three Magic Wands. By Mrs. E. PRENTIss, 
(Warne and Co.) A thoroughly good, well-con- 
ceived, and welledeveloped tale. The Three 
Magic Wands” were bestowed upon one person, 
The first, when he was an infant, turned all things 
that he touched to gold and silver: it brought 
misery to all the family. The second was know- 
ledge: it brought both conceit and misfortune to 
the owner. The third and last chosen was the 
wand of love, and that brought nothing but good- 
will and happiness. The tale is admirably told. 

Seven o’Clock, A Home Story for Home-Loving 
Children. By JANE Brockman. (Warne and 
Co.) Ene principal and singularly attractive 
character, little ‘‘rosy, blue eyed, golden-haired 
Loo,” is the heroine of these delightful pages, 
which are full of her broken baby-talk, her 
amusing mistakes, her unselfish, childish love. A 
better or more tender book about a child we have 
not read for a long time. -And—we may say so— 
Loo does not, like many of such children in books, 
die. Onthecontrary, the lives, aud we have in her 
the very happicst of little children. 


Short Stories and Other Papers. By MARK Gur 
Pearse. The author honestly informs us that 
these stories have already been published in the 
form of small books for gratuitous and other cir- 
culation. They are intended to do the work of 
„tracts, but they are much superior to the article 
usually bearing that name. They should cémmand 
areading. We quite agree with Mr. Pearse in his 
form of composition, and that, in such publications, 
„the powder and shot must go together the moral 
must lie in the story.“ 


Good Will. A Collection of Christmas Stories. 
By Mark Guy Pearse. (Wesleyan Conference 
Office.) Here we have four tales, each good of its 
kind, and told with genuine good feeling, although 
with just a little exaggeration of style—an exagge- 
ration that sometimes, although clearly Wi 
intention, reaches almost to caricature. But they 
stir the best emotions, and who does not need these 
to be stirred ? 


Dec. 12, 1877. 
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BRIEF NOTICES. 


Hostess and Guest. (Ward, Lock, and Co.) 
Many and many persons unaccustomed to the forms 
of good society,” many who think of going to and 
being presented,” will be glad of this little work. 
It is what it pretends to be A Guide” to 
the Etiquette of Dinners, Suppers, Luncheons, the 
Precedence of Guests, Visits, Invitations, Card- 
leaving, etc., etc. We have 150 pages of detailed 
information and instruction relating to these and 
kindred subjects. We can rather imagine, how- 
ever, that the memory of these may get a little at 
fault, and we can quite imagine a feeling of grati- 
tude that, in some simple conditions of society, one 
need not trouble oneself about them. But at the 
bottom of all, bowever artificial they may be, there 
will be found to be reasons of courtesy, politeness, 
and order, as will be found in many forms which 
may seem to be unnecessary or even ridiculous, 


Theo, a Love Story. By Mrs. Francis Hopdsox 
BuRNETT. (Ward, Lock, and Co.) The author of 
That Lass o’ Lowrie’s” will, we hope, for a long 
time to come, command reading for whatever she 
may write. This is a very different and a simpler 
tale than that which she first gave tous. It is 
more delicately touched, finer both in web and 
woof, and in certain situations equally dramatic. 
„Theo“ was a young girl brought up as one of a 
family in respectably poor circumstances. She was 
invited by a rich and fashionable aunt to London. 
Here she meets with a young gentieman of the 
press who is engaged to a young lady, and is almost 
on the point of marriage. Theo and he, however, 
after many struggles, find that they have become 
fatally attached to each other. Both are honour- 
able, and have a keen sense of duty. How this 
dilemma is ultimately resolved, we leave the reader 
to ascertain, promising him that he will tind a true 
artist’s work in this tale. 

Pyramid Facts and Fancies, By James Bonwick, 
F. R. G. 8S. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) A short 
time since it fell within our path of duty in these 
columns to criticise the theories of a well-known 
literary astronomer concerning the Pyramids. Of 
these theories, some may be said to be ridiculous ; 
others approach within the boundaries of common- 
sense; but of each and all, ancient and modern, Mr. 
Bonwick has given an account in this handy 
volume. The writer says he has ‘‘no special 
ideas ef his own to propound, but simply claims the 
merit of collecting intelligence for those whose time 
and opportunities will not warrant research.” He 
seems, however, to believe that we shall know 
more by-and-bye. It is to be hoped that what 
may then be discovered will be of sufficient weight 
and value to command the assent of all scientific 
men. At present we know that the Pyramids are 
tombs, and the probability is that they are nothing 
else. 

Abraham, the Friend of God. A Story from Old 
Testament History. By J. OswaLp Dyxgs, M. A., 
D.D. (London : James Nisbet and Co.) The Bible 
storehouse of biography and history, as well as of 
religious and moral truth, is far from being ex- 
hausted. Even subjects which have been often 
discussed and discoursed on, are found so full of 
life and suggestiveness that they bear, and feven 
require, to be reopened and reconsidered again and 
again. The theme of the volume before us has re- 
ceived less attention than many of far inferior 
importance. It has relations of the deepest interest 
both to many peoples and to many faiths. ‘'To 
the Jew, the Moslem, and the Christian alike, the 
prophet Abraham forms a common ancestor.” Trace 


the three Monotheistic faiths to their fountain | 


head, and they meet in the tent of that ancient 


Confessor, exiled in the dawn of the world for his 


faith in the unity of God. Divided in so much 
else, the Englishman and the Turk agree in ueriving 
their spiritual, if not also their natural, descent 
from the primeval ‘Friend of God.’” Dr. Dykes 
duly appreciates both the greatness and the diffi- 
culty of his theme. He refrains from any discussion 
of those questions which have been raised respect- 
ing the authorship of Genesis, or the time and 
method of its composition. He wisely assumes 
that the sacred narrative, as it stands, forms our 
only reliable authority for the biography of the 
founder of the Jewish race. 


At the same time (as he says) the age of Abraham 
lies so far off from our modern life, that it is only by an 
effort we can render vivid to our ourselves the eurround- 
ings amidst which it was spent. To most of us it is 
apt to offer only a faint outline, like objects seen 
through a fog. To a large extent this cannot be helped. 
Time has changed much, and has obliterated even 
more, Still, by the help of recent investigations into 
Eastern topography and manners, it is possible to re- 
produce, with a fuir degree of completeuess, the local 
colouring and outward setting of that wonderful life, 
To realise with any accuracy its intellectual, moral, or 


religious complexion, and the deeper influences by 
which it was moulded, is a much more difficult task. 


Dr. Dykes does not claim to have accomplished 
this more difficult task. But he bas given us a 
book which will greatly aid the ‘‘ studies of others 
in this most interesting Bible subject His seven- 
teen chapters are not mere pulpit notes thrown into 
book form. They contain many discussions and 
descriptions which could find no place in the pulpit 
—geographical, historical, and of other kinds. To 
us one of the best and most important chapters in 
the book is that in which he reviews The Great 
Trial,” the command to offer Isaac in sacrifice. He 
succeeds, we think, in throwing much light on 
what to many is the great stumbling-block of the 
history of Abraham, and which infidelity and 
rationalism have not been slow to treat in a sense 
adverse to the idea of a Divine call and a Divine 
revelation in the person and position of Abrabam. 

Lectures to my Students. By C. H. SpurGeEon. 
Second Series. (Passmore and Alabaster.) Shall 
we tell our readers a secret which has been in our 
possession ever since we read and reviewed Mr. 
Spurgeon’s first series of lectures to his students ? 
Finding a second series of such lectures before us, 
we think it only right to disclose our secret. It is, 
that the very best of Mr. Spurgeon’s work, and 
the very best things that he says, are to be found 
in these lectures. We have read them with delight. 
They are full of weighty spiritual counsel, of com- 
mon sense, of humour. These are ingredients, the 
value of which depends, to a great extent, upon 
their proportions, and the manner in which they 
are mixed. When the lecturer is addressing his 
audience upon the Holy Spirit in connection with 
our ministry,” no one will find a sentence to excite 
a smile. The reader is borne down by a sense of 
grave spiritual realities. When we come to Open- 
air Preaching” we have more common sense in a 
page than many men exhibit in a life-time, while 
the lectures on Position, Action, Gesture, &., 
with their illustrations, are brimful of humour. So 
good are many of the things here, that we have 
felt the strongest disposition to quote them all. 
But why should we, when the whole book is 80 
cheap, and, batring, of course, certain errors (no- 
body can agree in all things with the best of men), 
so good all through ? 

Heaven our Home, dc. (Elliot Stock.) The 
anonymous writer of this work seeks to prove that 
„the renovated earth will be the eternal abode 
of the redeemed saints.” He exercises some inge- 
nuity in producing his proofs, and when we say that 
he devotes three hundred pages all but one to his 
subject, it may be supposed that he has given him- 
self room for all his proofs. We decline, however, 
to follow him, and altogether the book does not 
meet our taste. The Highway of Salvation, By 
H. K. Woop. (Hodder and Stoughton.) The 
author says, To exhibit and explain in simple 
language the truth as to the way of salvation, with 
its results in the case of believers, is the author’s 
object in the following pages.” This object is carried 
out, but we find nothing in the work that is not to 
be found substantially in many other works. 
Future Punishment, dc. By CLEMENT CLEMANCE, 
B.A. (John Snow and Co.) What satisfies us most 
in this little work is not the doctrine of the author, 
but the manner in which he exhibits it. The sub- 
title does Mr. Clemance an injustice. It is, 
% Some current theories stated and estimated, to 
which is added a viow that is something 
more than a theory.” It is true that we 
find the same words used in another page 
(66), but the expansion of the view is better 


than its bare statement. Mr. Clemance discusses 


the various theories regarding future punish- 
ment with both candour and scholarship, and 
we have been surprised to find how much is 
contained in his comparatively brief state- 
ments and arguments. Every leading feature of 
all the arguments is well condensed and illustrated. 
His own theory is that, in Scripture, ‘‘ the dura- 
tion of future punishment is left indefinite.” 
This, of course, is a decisive departure from old 
orthodoxy, but Mr. Clemance supports it with 
great ability. The key of his position is contained 
in one sentence: The absolute eternity of evil is 
nowhere affirmed.” ——Royal Bounty; or, Evening 
Thoughts for the King’s Guests, by Frances RipLey 
HAVERGAL (James Nisbet and Co., is a small book 
of quiet meditation on the ways of God’s good- 


-ness, which are sometimes both tenderly and 


beautifully expressed.——In Royal Command. 
ments; or, Morning Thoughts for the King’s 
Servants, by the same Author (Nisbet and Co.), 
we have what may be termed spiritual duty 
enforced with the grace and lovingness of the spirit 
of Christianity. ; 


You can expend your entire income and yet insure its 
return withont further outlay or liability of any kind. On 
all purchases ask your tradesmen for Coupons of the General 
Expenditure Assurance Company ee Head Offices, 
19 and 21, Queen Victoria-street, E. C. 


Fancy Goops or Enoiish MANUFACTURE.—It is 
pleasing to find that Englend holds her own against the keen 
competition of foreigners in theee articles, the demand for 
which at this time of year is enormous, We are told that 
Cadbury’s, the makers of the celebrated Cocoa Essence have 
seut out nearly two millions of their exquisite little boxes of 
Chocolate since Juve ; and they will form a welcome present 


to many of our child ea durng the coming Christmas 
festivities, 


Births, Marringes, and Deaths, 


BIRTH. 


MATTHEWS —Dec. 10, at Shute End, Wokingham, Berks, 
the wife of the Rev, T. Matthews, of a son, 


MARRIAGES, 


OLIVER—CARVER.—Dec. 4, at Highbury Chapel, Bristol, 
by the Rev. IL. H. Byrnes, the Rev. Henry Oliver, B. A., 
Newport, Mon., to Josephine, only surviving daughter of 
the late James Langeoithy Cerver, of Brie tol. 

WARNER—BAKKETT.— Dec. 4, at the Friends’ Meeti 
House, Houndsditch, Alfred, son of the late Freceric 
Warner, cf Chelmsford, to Edith, daughter of William 
Barrett, of Norton, Stockton-on-Tees. 


DEATHS. 

ALBRECHT.—Dec. 9 the Rev. H. 8 Albrecht, LL.D., 
Baptist Minister, Mu field. 

SMEETON.— bee. 9, at Theddingworth, John Smeeton, in 
the 89th year cf bis ege, aud for over forty-oue years 
Deacon of the Congregational Church in that place. 
Friends will kindly accept this intimation, 

LYON.—Dec 9, at his residence, 52, Ellington-street, 
Barnsbury, Loudon, very suddenly, the Rev. W. F. Lyon, 

B. A. in his 65th year. , 


— 


THROAT IRRITATION.—Soreness and dryness, tickling 
and irritation, iuduemg cough and affecting the voice. For 
these symptoms use Epps’s Glyceriue Jujubes. Giycerine, 
in these egrecable cunfectious, b ing in proximity to the 

lands at the moment they are excited by the act of sucking, 
— actively healing. Sold only in 6d ond 1s boxes, by 
post for 14 „amps, labelled“ JAMES Errs & Co, Homao- 
pathic Chew ists, 48, 1 hreadneedle Stieet, and 170, Piccadilly, 
London.” 

HoLLoway’s PILLSs.— Somewhere or other disease is ever 
rife: everywhere i's surest opponent, tins puritying medicine, 
is to be found. Wen e mptoms of sickness first eet in, they 
may be ensny eubdued vy this graud remedy, which gives 
grea: and pompt r lief to every oppressed organ or dis- 
ordered function. ‘Ihese Pills regulate and stsengthen 
digestion more readily, efficiently, aud with more certainty 
than any Other com. ination of drugs, be it ever so scientfi- 
cally piescribed. Nothing can exceed the ability of Hollo- 
we y' medi ine to secure natural functional action, whereby 
thousands of Jife-lo: g mal.dies have been prevented at very 
trifliug expevte and uo detiiment to the constitution. An 
acquisition so priceless should be at haud in every household 

BRFLCTION.— Mrs. S. A, ALLEN'S World's Hair Restorer 
never fuils to restore grey hair to us yout»ful colour, inpart- 
ing to it new liſe, growth, and lustrous beauty, Its action is 
speedy ard thorough, qua hly bauishing grey ness. Its value 
is ubove all others. A single trial proves it. It is nota dye. 
It ever proves itself the natural strengthener of the hair. 
told by all Chemists and Perfuuers. 

Mrs. S. A. ALLEN has for over 40 years manufactured these 
two preparations. 1 hey ure the standard articles | id the hair. 
They should never be used together, nor Oil nor Pomade with 
either, 

Mre. 8. A. ALLEN’s Zylo-Balsamum, a simple tonic and 
hair-dressing of extrauruinary merit tor the young. Preaa- 
ture loss of the har, so common, is prevented Prompt 
relief in thousands of cases ha- been afforded where the hair 
has been connug out in handfuls, It cleanses the ham aud 
scalp, aud removes dandruff, Sold by all Chemists and 
Periumers. 

CaRDINaL Ecru, ox Cream.—Jupson’s Dryzs.— 
White goods may be dyed in five minutes. Ribbous, g. Ike, 
leathers, scarfs, Jace, brad, veils, handkerchiefs, clouds, 
be ruouses, Shetland shawis, or »ny small article of dress, van 
easily be dyed without soiling the hands. Violet, magenta, 
crimsun, mauve, purple, pink, ponceau, claret, &., Sixpence 
per bottie. Sold by Chemi-te and Stationers. 

INVALIDS.—Consuwption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Diseases 
of the heut, Dropsy, and ‘Tumours quickly cured by Aber- 
crumbie’s New Solveut Process. Success testified by man 
Ministers and others, with their respective names and ad- 
dresses added inquiry courted. Post Free Six Stamps.— 
10, Cieremont-square, Loudon, N 

ReckiT?’s Paris B.iur.—The marked superiority of 
this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick appreciatior 
of its merits by the public bas been attended by the usual 
result—vis., a flood of imitations, ‘Ine merit of the latter 
mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in imi- 


tating the square shape, but making the general appearance 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine article. The 
manufacturers therefore to caution all buyers to see 


„ Reckitt’s Paris Blue” ou each packet. 800 f 
UOLpRIDGE’s BaLm or CoLumBIA.—By the 
demand fur this famed Balm may be estimated its value s 
efficacy tor replenishing, mvogorating, aud 1 the Hair 
either irom jailing off or turuing grey. Without it no toilet 
is complete. It itaparts to the hair a bright and glee ep 
pearance, frees it entirely from scurf, aud will not soi 
mst delicate fabric worn es headdress at home” or ia 
promenade. In the “wursery” its use is mvaluable, as it 
orm in infancy the basis of a healthy aud luxuriant head 
of hair. Sold by all perfumers and chem ste, at 3s. 6d., 6s., 
and Ils. only. Whoesale and retail by the proprietors, 
C. and A. Oidridge, 22, Weilingtou-street, seven doors from 
the Strand. London, W. C. 
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Advertisements, 
— 
TEETH.—PAINLESS 


£ ° DENTISTRY. EI. 


The Upper or Lower Set of 14 pure Mineral Tecth, 
. for mastication, perfect articulation, and will not 
decay or change colour (no extra c iarges). 

M. E. TOOMEY, Surgeon Dentist, 

54, Rathbone place, Oxford-street, near Tottenham-ct. road. 


ya AL INSTITUTION for DISEASES 
of the SKIN, 
227, Gray’s-inn-road, King’s-croes, London, W. C. 
Established 1864, 
Physiciau— Dr. Barr Meadows, 47, Victoria-atreet, S. W. 


| 


Free to the re“essitous ; payment required from other applic 
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1 WITHOUT MEDICINE, 

inconvenience, or expense, jn DYSPEPSIA, Chronic 
Constipation, Diarrbœa. Nervous, Bilious, Pulmonary, and 
Liver Complaints, Deb'lity, Asthma. Wasting in Old or 
Young, Nausea, and Vomiting, RESTORED by DU 
BARRY’S DELICIOUS FOOD:— 


REVALENTA ARABICA 

(which saves fifty times its cost in medicine), and cures 
chronic indigestion (dyspepsia), habitual constipation, 
diarrhoea, hemorrhoids, liver complaints, flatulency, nervous- 
ness, biliousness, all kinds of fevers, sore throats, caterrhs, 
colds, influenza, noises in the head and ears, rheumatism, 
— poverty and impurities of the blood, eruptions. 
ysteria, neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, low spirits, 

spleen, acidity, waterbrash, palpitation, heartburn, headache, 

‘debility, dropsy, cramps, spasms, nausea, and vomiting after 
eating, even in pregnancy or at sea; sinking fits, congh, 

asthma, bronchitis, consumption, exhaustion, epilersy, 

diabetes, paralysis, wasting away, and the feverish:and bitter 
taste on awaking, or caused by onions, garlic, and even the 

smell of tobacco or drink. Twenty-eight years’ invariable 

success with adults and delicate infants, 000 cures of 

cases considered hopeless. It contains four times as much 

nourishment as meat. It is likewise the ouly recognised 

food to rear delicate infants successfully, and to overcome all 
infantine difficulties in teething, weaning, measles, fevers, 

restlessness, diarrhoea, eruptions, The 2s. tins are forwarded 

st free to all parts of the United Kingdom on rece:pt of 

. 4d. in stamps. 

IMPORTANT CAUTION .—Thirty years’ well-deserved 
and world-wide reputation of Du Barry’s Food has lea a 
certain class of speculators to puff up all kinds of Farinaceous 
Foods. However, Mr. Pye Henry Chavasse, F. R. C. S., 
author of “ Advice to a Mother,” analysed 13 of these, and 
declared DU BARRY’S FOOD to be THE BUST. Like- 
wise Dr. B. F. Routh, physician to the Samaritan Hospital 
for Women and Children, declares :—“ Among the vegetable 
substances Du Barry's Kevalenta Arabica is the best,” and 
that “ under its influence many children affected with atrophy 
and marked debility have completely recovered. They thrive 
admirably upon it, and sleep soundly all night.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—‘ Twenty-five years’ 
incredible miseries from chronic dyspepsia, nervous- 

ness, sleeplessness, low spirits, debility, and swellings all 
over to double my natural sise—miseries I endured, and for 
which I tried the best advice in vain. Since 29th Mareh last 
I have lived entirely upon DU~BARRY’S REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOOD without taking any meat. It has done 
me a great deal of good, and 1 never felt so well in my life 
as 1 do now, all the swelling having leſt me; I have lost all 
nervousness, | sleep well, and feel happy. Indeed, my friends 
say I am like a new man—nothing like what I was before | 
took your food. Pray mal e any use you like of this letter, 
and accept my very best thanks.—I am, dear Sir, yours 
— CHARLES TUSON.— Monmouth, 30th August, 


URE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 
“T am happy to be able to assure you that these last 
two years, since | ate DU BARKY’S admirable REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA, I have not felt the weight of my 
84 years. My lege have acquired strength &nd nimblevess, 
my sight has improved so much as to dispense with spectacles, 
my stomach reminds me of what I was at the age of 20— 
in short, [ feel myself quite 8 and hearty. I preach, 
attend confessions, visit the sick, I make long journeys on 
foot, my head 1s clear, and my memory strengthened. In the 
interests of other sufferers, I authorise the publication of 
my experience of the benefits of your admirable food, and 
remain, Abbot PETER CASTELLI, Bachelor of Theology 
and Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSTIPATION, 
Asthma, &e.— Cure No. 49,832 of fifty years’ inde- 
acribable agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, ane. 
constipation, 2 spasms, sick ness, and vomiting by 
Du Barry’s Food — MARIA JOLLY. 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—LIVER, NERVES.— 
Cure No. 48,614. Of the Marchioness de Brehan.— 
In consequence of a Liver Complaint, I was wasting away 
for seven years, and so debilitated and nervous that I was 
unabix ts read, write, or, in fact, attend to anything; with a 
nezvous palpitation all over, bad digestion, eoustaut sleepless- 
ness, and the most intolerable nervous agitation, which pre- 
vented even my sitting down for hours together. I felt 
dreadfully low-spirited, and all intercourse with the world 
had become painful to me. Many medical men, English as 
well as French, had prescribed for me in vain. In perfect 
despair I took DU BARRY’S FOOD, and lived on this 
delicious food for three months. Tne good God be praised, 
it bas completely restored me; I am myself again; and able 
to make and receive visits and resume my social position,— 
Marchioness DE BREHAN, Naples, April 17, 1859.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSUMPTION, 
Diarrhea, Cramp, Kidney, and Bladder Disorders.— 
Dr. Wurser’s ‘Testimonial.— Bonn, July 19, 1852.—Du 
Barry’s Food is one of the most excellent, nourishing, and 
restorative absorbents, and supersedes, in many cases, ai] 
kinds of medicines. It is particularly effective in indigestion 
(dyspepsia), a confined habit of body, as a'so in diarrhcea, 
bowel complaints, and stone or gravel; inflammatory irrita- 
tion, and cramp of the urethra, the kidneys and bladder, and 
bemorrhoids.— Dr. RUD WURZER, Professor of Medicine, 
and Practical M.D. 


URE of DEBILITY, BAD: DIGESTION, and 
IKKLTABILLITY. 

“DU RARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA has pro- 
duced an extraordinary effect on me. Heaven be blessed, it 
has cured me of nightly sweatings, terrible irritation of the 
stomach, aud had digestion, which had lasted eighteen years. 
I have never felt so comfortable as 1 do now.—J, COM- 
PARET, Parish Priest, St. Romaine-des-lsles.“ ' 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
‘ FOOD (suitably packed tor all climates) sells: Ln tins, 
lb., at 28.; of lin., 38, 6d.; lb. Gs.; Sib, 146. I2b, 
328.; 24lb., 60s. 
AU =BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 

CHOCOLATE.—Powoer iu tin canisters for 12 
cups at 2s. ; 24 cups, 3s. 6d.; 48 cups, 6s.; 283 cups, 848. 
576 cups, 643. 

U BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 

They soothe the most irritable stomach a d nerves, 
in nausea and sickness, even iu preguancy ov at sea, heart- 
burn, aud the feverish, acid, or bitter taste on waking up, ( 
caused by onions, garlic, and even the smell lett by tobaccy 
or driub ing. Ihey improve the appetite, assist digestion, 
secure sound, refreshing sleep, and are more highly nourish- 
ing and sustaining than eveu meat,—ilb., 3a. bu. ; 21, C.: 
sib. 14s.; 12lb., 328 ; 241d, 603. 

EPOTs: DU BARRY and Co., Limited, No. 

77, Regent-street, London, W.; same h use, 26, Place 
Vendome, Paris; 16, Rue Moutsgue ce la Cour, Brussels; 
2. Vis Tomaso Grossi, Milan; 1, Calle de Valverde, Madrid; 
25, Louisen Strasse, Berlin, W.; 8, Walltisch Gasse, Vienna; 
and at the Gracers and Chemists in every towa. 


- 


CHOLASTIC.—TO NONCONFORMISTS.— 
WANTED, THREE ASSISTANT MASTERS for a 
Superior School. General subj cts. Salaries, £60, 2°50, and 
£30. Resident.—Address, Griffiths and Smith, Scholastic 
Agents, 34, Bedford Street, Strand, London. 


DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.—PEN- 
4 SIONNAT DE JEUNES FILLES —Ccurse of 
French, Elementary Drawing, end general stucies in French, 
aud aleo in English. For extra subjects, professors from 
lausenne,&c. Numb' r of pupils limited. Terms for a year, 
including beard during holidays, ESV, one half in advance ; 
for a school-quarter, £20, one quarter a'ways in advauce. 


Further particulars and references apply to Mesclies. M. et 


L. A, Clarens, Canton de Vaud, Suisse. 


A LADY will be glad to RECOMMEND to 
Parents and Guardians the SCHOOL where her only 
daughter was educated. Inclusive terms from 100 to 120 


guineas rer annum —Ad.» ress, in frst instance, X. I. Z., 
Box 155, General Post-office, Birminghem. 
ANTED, early in January, a DAILY 


GOVERNFSS for Three. LITTLE GIRLS, the 
you gest aged seven. Must be competent to teac English 
in all its branches, French, Music, Singing and Drawing. 
A liberal sslary given, Address, with full particulars, M. W., 


| Post-office, Cardiff. 


ANTED, in a BOARDING SCHOOL, an 
ASSISTANT MASTER, single, Resident, compe- 
tent to teach thoroughly the ordiva y subjects of an Eng:ish 
Education. A knowledge of Latin end French essential. 
M ust be a good disciplinarian and ab'e to produce satisfac- 
tory testimonials of high moral character and gentlemanly 
behaviiur. A total abstainer preferred.— For particulars as 
to sslary and duties, app'y to Kev. J. Gammon, Bible Chris- 
tian Co lege, Shebbear, North Devon. 


ANTED (after Christmas), by a Lady, a 

SITUATION as HOUSEKEEPER, or Com- 

panion to a Lady, or any jlace of trust where nothing 

wenial is required. Good references. Address, M. H., 
Maiden Newton, Dorset. 


STROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
Principals— The Misses HOWARD. 

FIRST TERM, 1878, will begin Jan. 21th. 


2 DEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 
Principal—Rev, W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. (Lond. U.) 


JUNIOR SCHOOL. 


To provide for the requirements of Little Boys needing 
rotherly care, and also for Boys whose education is not suffi- 
ciently advanced to enter upon the College course, a PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL has been OPENED, in a seperate 
building and with separate playground, under the care of 
Mrs. MILNE (widow of the late Kev. W. Milne), in whose 
high qualifications the Committee have perfect confidence. 

Periodical examinations are conducted by the Priucipal of 
the Colleze. 

Terms, 26 Guineas per annum. 

For Prospectus or further particulars apply to the Prin- 

cipal, as above, to Mrs. Milne, or to the Secretary, 


Mr. ALBERT GOODMAN, Taunton. 


OURNEMOUTH, HANTS; FIRFIELD, 
SURREY ROAD. 

SEPTIMUS P. MOORE, B.A, LL. B., B.Sc. (Lond.), 
of New aud University Colleges, 
EDUCATES, as Private Pupils, a few SONS of GENTLE- 
MEN. Equal attention paid to work, health, and comfort, 

Masters attend fer German, Freuen, and Writi: g. 

Bournemouth has been selected for its porous soil, milder 
winters, and cool su nmer sra-breezes. 

The Pupils attend the ministry of the Rev. William 
Ja kson or tne Rev. P. F. Eliot, M. A. 

Strictly inclusive terms for Pupils under sixteen, £105. 
Under thirteen, £75. 

TERM begins JAN. 22. , 


HE DIRECTORS of the EAST of ENG. 
LAND NONCONFORMIS? GIRLS’ SCHUOL, 
BISHOPS STORTFORD. sil have VACANCIES for 
Three or Four PUPILS at Curistmas. 
Early Applications are requested, addressed to the 
Lady Principal—Miss LEWIN, 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


HAD MAsTER— | 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A. (Lon- 
aon), Gold Medalist in Classics, late Andrew’s Scholar 
aud First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
University College, London, Fellow of University College, 


London, 
SEcOND MA8sTER— 
JAMES SHAW, Esq., B.A., (London), First in the First- 
class at both First and Second B.A. Examinations, 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS, 


There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 

B. ys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. Pe ae 

Nine Seniors and twenty-s'x Jun‘ors, out of a scho of a 
hundred pupils, passed the last Cambridge Local t.xamina- 
tion, ttirteen with honours-—one tue first Senor in Eng- 
land, who obtained the Sy ndicate’s prize of £12, the Hathertco 
Scio.arsinp of £40 per annum, and the offer of the Sisarship 
giveu by St. John’s Co lege, Cambridge, ((o which is added 
420 a-year) to the First iu Greek aud J.atin. 

There is a large swimming: bath on the College premises. 

Fer particuiars as to Scnolarsiips, Mc. apply to the Head 
Master, or to the Secretary, the Rev. Philip P. Rowe, M.A, 
Vettenhall. near Wolverhampton. 

AUrUMN TERM from Sept. 18h to Dec. 20th. 


TORWOOD ORPHAN SOCIETY, 
for the TRAINING UP cf BEREAVED 
CHILDREN in CHRISLIAN FAMILIES. Approved 
cares received in the order of appl. catiou- No voting. 
CONIRIBUIIONs are earnestly redueste i in aid o. this 
new charity, and wil be thankfully receive aud acknow: 
ledged by the Treasurer, Watson Osmond, Esq., 60, Fev. 
church-street, E. C., and Netherton, Penge-lane, Sydenham ; 
or the Hon. 


Secretary, Kev. G. I. 
South Norwood, S. E. Post-office orders to be made piy- 
able at the General Post Office. Cheques to be crossed 
Lor jon and South-Western Bank, ae 


le N 


Ir. JOHN’S HILL HOUSE ACADEMY 
| WANDSWORTH. a 


First Master- AS. FIS ON, Esq., M. A. (Lend) 


Special arrangements for Young Gentlemen intending to 
Matriculate or Graduate. 
Apply, Rev. Chas. Winter, Principal. 


— 


a ean SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
EAST HILL HOUSE, WANDSWORTH. n 


Head Mistress — Miss D’ESTERRE HUGHES, 
Oral system. Education thorough. Room for a few Boarders, 
Apply to the Head Mistress, or Rev. Shas. Winter, 
Priucipal of St. John’s Hill House Academy. 


9 COUNTY MIDDLE-CLASS 
SCHOOL. | 


(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 

The success of this School for thirty-six yesrs arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to subjects required in 
commercial life. Boys have excel'ed in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book keeping, and mercantile correspondence. 
During the past year, 1876-7, all the candidates sent up from 
the School have passed the Local Examinations. Cambridge 
Local Examination, Dec., 1876, one Senior and five Junior: 
passed (tree in honors aud di: ti. gui - hed in four subjects). 
Oxford Local Examination, My, 1877, one Senior and two 
Juniors passed (one in II. Class). They passed collectively 
107 out of 108 subjects. References to parents in all parts 
of England. Inclusive terms twenty-two or twenty four 
guineas, 

For views and prospectus app'y to the pvincipals, Messrs, 
J.and J. W. — e e Mt: 


— — ee 
— — — 


HE OLD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
THAME, OXON. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Conducted by Mrs. P. H. PEARCE 
(Eldest danghter of Mr. J. Marsh, of Howard House School). 


Mrs. Pearce has removed to the above spacious house, 
which is well adapted for school purposes, containing lofty 
school- rooms. aud standing in its own grounds, which cou- 
sist of large playground, garden, and croquet lawns. 

In this School the coure of instruction is ou the most 
approved system of modern education, conbmed with the 
domestic comforts of a private family. Pupils from this 
School have successfully passed the Cambridge Local Exami- 
nations in honours. 

References permitted to parents of present and former 
pupils. 1 erms upon application, 


THE NORTHERN 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, AR WAKEFIELD, 
ESTABLISHED 183), 

For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
Lay men have been admitted since 1856. 
Principal—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 
Philosophy, Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com- 

tent Masters. 

OHN CROSSLEY, Esq, Halifax, Chairman 
W. H. LEE, Esq., J. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 
J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M. A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


“The School itself is an excellently-contrived building, 
where. . nothing has been spared to provide fine, lofty, 
and well-furnished classrooms, I examined the dormitories, 
lavatorics, &c., and found them superior to most that I have 
inspected. The situation cannot well be surpassed for 
healthiness,”—Extract from the Cambridge Examiner’s 
Report, Midsummer, 1874. 

The Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary. ‘The 
Playground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provided. 

The course of instruction includes all branches oi a sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so as to 
fit the Pupils for any department of. business, or tor entrance 
ac the Universities. 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

Ministers’ sons are received on reduced terms, which may 
e ascer tamed on application to the Secretary. 

For l’rospectuses. with a view of the School Premises, 
Terms, aud further mtormation, apply to the Principal or 
Secretary | 


Coster, Sunuy Bank, | 1878 


TENBY: THE MADEIRA OF WALES. 


REEN HILL SCHOOL (Boys). 
ST. MARY’S HILL SCHOOL (Girls). 


Conducted by H. GOWARD, M.A., LL.B. (London), and 
Mrs. GOWARD, with a large ataff of Resident 
Assistants, English aud Foreign. 


The Houses, School Premises, and extensive Grounds are 
excellently adapted for Scholastic purposes. The Establish- 
meuts sre quite distinct, and are beautifully situated within 
a few. miuutes’ walk of the sea. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap Master— 

RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council (f 
the Philological Society, &c., &e. 

Vick-MAs TRR 

Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F R. A. S., Corresponding 
Member of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Mau- 
chester, Member of the London Mathematical Society, 
for erly Professor of Mathematica and Logic in Airedal: 
College, Bradford, &c. 

ASSISTANT MASTERS— 

JAMES A. H. MURRAY, Esq., LL.D. (Edin.), B. A., 
F. E. I. S. Member of the Council cf the Philological Society, 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Early Eug- 
lish Text Society, Assistant Examiner in English in the 
University of Loudon, &c., Ko. 

JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge; clsv B. A.; First Class in Mathe- 
matics at the University of London. 

T. T. JEFFERY, Esq., B. A., late Scholar and Priseman of 
Peterhouse, Canbridge ; 9th Classic ic 1877. 

ALFRED ERLEBACH, Esq., B.A. Lona, 

J. EMERY, Esc., B.A. Lond. 

ARTHUR ERLEBACH, Esq., B A. Loud. 

LavY KESIDENT—Muss VLUUKE. 
LENT TERM commences Monday, the 21st JANUARY 
/ 


ror Prospectuses and further information, ly to the 
Hrad Master, at the School, or to the wy ag 
R, H, MARTEN, B. A., Lee, S. E. 


— 1 


Dec. 12, 1877. 
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ELMONT, PRESTON KOAD, BRIGHTON. 


Principal—Mr. BURCHELL OUGHTON, B.A. 
School situated in healthy suburb of Brighton. Principal 
a Dissenter In 1876 one pupil passed the Matriculation 


Examination, London University, in Honours, Piospeetus 
supplied on application. 


Referees :—Sir Charles Reed, Dr. Angus, Dr. Allon, Rev. 
Paxton Hood, Rev. C. E. B. Reed, Rev. C. Bailhache. 


63 TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, 


Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 


DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


OLT HOUSE SCHOOL 
CHESHUNT, LONDON, N. 


Professor W. B. TODHUNTER, M.A. (Gold Medalist), 
23 of London, aud Fellow of University College, 


London, Formerly of Cheshunt College. Inclusive terms, 
from 48 Guineas per annum. 


For particulars, apply as above. 


THEOBALD BROTHERS AND MIALL 
Have SEVERAL CLIENTS, wWIrn VARYING CAPITALS, 
who are anxious 
TO INVEST IN BUSINESSES 
At the end of the Year. 

Full particulars, in confidence, to 30, Mark Lane. 


THEOBALD BROTHERS AND MIALL 
give individual attention to Accountancy.in all its Branches. 


BALANCE SHEETS anv PROFIT anv LOSS 
ACCOUNTS PREPARED. 


BANKRUPTCY axp LIQUIDATION ACCOUNTS. 
PUBLIC COMPANIES’ ACCOUNTS AUDITED. 


TRADING ACCOUNTS PREPARED or CERTIFIED, ror 
CHANGES ix PARTNERSHIPS. 


TRUSTEES’ ACCOUNTS ADJUSTED. 


IMPERFECT SYSTEMS or BOOK-KEEPING 
REMODELLED, 


without unnecessary change of books in use. 
Mr, Morell Theobald advises Clients on Insurance Questions, 
80, Mark Lane, London. 


F. H. MIALL, 37, Sourn Castie Srreet, 
LIVE T POOL. GENERAL COMMISSION MER. 
CHANT AND FORWARDING AGENT. 


3 * OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal 
Towns in South Australia. Bills Negotiated and Collected. 
Money received on Deposit at agreed rates. 

Apply at the Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, E. C. 


WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
Paid-up ( apital...... £500,000 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AT FOLLOWING RATES OF 
INTEREST. | 
5 per Cent. for Two Years and upwards. 
1 „ Oue Year, 
Less than Oue Lear according to Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
cheques or coupons attached to the half-yearly interest, 
SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in which 
their monies are invested and the additional guarantee 
of the Paid-up Capital. 
Prospectuses and full information obtainable at the Office, 
52 Queen Victoria-street, E. C. 


A. W. RAY, Manager. 


PEARL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY (LIMITED). 
CuieF Orrice—39, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


See Reporis and Opinions of the Press as to the remarkable 
Progress made by the Company. 


ANTED, additional AGENTS in all dis- 


‘tricts. To good business meu liberal terms and 
certain success. 
P. J, FOLEY, Manager. 


ONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE INSUKANCE, 


Chief Office, 73 and 74, King William-street, E.C, 
W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


CCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited), 7, Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E. C. 


General Accidents, | Personal Iujuries. 
Railway Accidents. Death by Accidents. 


C. HARDING Manager. 
O INVESTORS.—Retired Tradesmen and 


others are invited to join an association formed for 
the purpose of making ADVANCES on tue deposit of 
Articles of Value on a System more just to the borrower 
than at pesent adopted by pawnbrokers in this 2 
Ihe Security is Absclute, the profits large.— Apply to W. 
Wiliams and Co., Accountants, 13 and 14, King Street, 
Ci. eapside, E.C. 


ONDON and MANCHESTER INDUSTRIAL 

ASSURANCE COMPANY (Limite ). WANIED, 

active Ad EN TS for the Life, Sick, Accidental, and Eudow- 

ment Busmess.—Apply to I. Marriott, at the Chief Office, 
42, Southwark Exchange, London, S. E. 


TO INVESTORS.—SUMS of MONEY of any 
4 amount are KECEIVED by the SUN BULLDING 
s<INVESTMtNT SOCIETY (Established 1854), at the 

fives, 145, Hoiboro, E. C., on deposit at 5 and o“ pre 
ference shares at 6 per cent. per auuum. The business of the 

Society consists exclusively in making advances on Freehold 

or Leasehold property ou Mortgage repayable by instalments, 

aud u therefore offers tu inve.tors a medium for obtaining a 
_ Temunerative rate of interest with 9 the soundest 

description, Furtber puruculars can be had on application 

tu J. Salme u Stout, Secretary, : 


— 


| 


HOUSE PROPERTY 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
92, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E. O. 


Seven doors Fast of the Cannon-street Station. 


Capital-ONE MILLION, 
In 40,000 fully paid-up Shares of £25 each. 


For the PURCHASE and SALE of 
PRODUCTIVE & PROGRESSIVE HOUSE PROPERTY, 
and improving the 
DWELLINGS of the WORKING CLASSES on the SELF- 
SUPPORTING PRINCIPLE, 


Registered March 15th, 1876. 


CAPITAL ALLOTTED.—FULLY PAlp-ur SHARES. 


Ist issue, at par 4,000 Amount £1060,(00 
1 „ El prem. ... 4,000 C 100 000 
ord oo ) „ R 100,000 
4. h ae ee 1,02 O° "ane 25,725 
— 13,029 £325,725 


The Fourth Issue of 4 000 is in course ot allotment at £3 

— share premium, I 029 of which have been alteady allotted. 

states purchased, 92. Purchase Money, £350,076. Revenue 
net y ie ded by estates, nearly 8 per cent. 

Current rate of interest on Shares, 51 per cent. 

A considerable Reserve Fund from Premiums and Profits 
on Re-sales. 

The Fourth Issue is offered at £3 prem' um, so as to pro- 
tect the interests of existing Shareholders. Allottees of 
Shares in this issue will partie pate in any further Bonuses 
which may be declared 


House Property Bought and Sold, 


For full particulars, and for Report of Annual Meeting, 
Prospectuses, “Five Minutes’ Talk,” House Property 
Notes No. 1, and Notices of the Press, apply to 

W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 

December 7, 1877. 


ACCIDENTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD. 


ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS 
May be Provided Against by a POLICY of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

The Oldest & Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M. P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 1,000, 0d 0. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 HAVE BEEN PAID As COMPENSATION. 


A fixcd sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly 
Allowance in the event of Injury, may be secured at 
moderate Premiums. 


Ec nus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
A»ply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Locs) 
Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J VIAN. Secretary 


eed 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession aud uo Rent to pay.—Apply at 
the Office of the BirKBECK BUILDING Sociaty, 29 ano 
80, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lave, 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 

urposes.— Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD 

ND Socixrr, 29 and 30, Southamptoun-buildings, Cnan- 
cery-lane. 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 


Apply at the Office of the Birkskck BANK, 29 and 30, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. Deposits received at 
varying rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand, 

Current Accounts opened with persons properly intro- 
duced, aud Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. English and Foreign Stocks aud Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. N 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o’clock. On Mondays the Baur. is open 
nutil 9 o’clock in the Evening. 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars, may be had on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCHOFT, Manager. 


— ——— 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—The SIEGE of 
TRO), adapted from Lord Derby’s Homer's “ lliad ” 

and Dr, Schliemaun’s “ Troy aud js remains.” entirely new 
Views, Scenery, and Dre-ses ; the libretto is rendered by Mr. 
Liu Kayue.— The RUSSO-TURKISH WAR, illustrated by 
a splendid series of Dissolving Views and Effects, by Mr. 


— — 


J. L Kwg; “‘’he Geneva Cross,” sung by Rosa Gar baldi. 


LIGHT sud COLOUK, the production of pure Light, and 
its application to signalling ou land and sea, aud other pur- 
poses, by Professor Geruner.—! OKPEDOES, their con- 


struction, methods of attack and means of defence, with 


Lautern Diagrams and Mechanicel Effects. — CLEO. 
PATKA’S NEEDLE: its history, with short accounts of 
other noted Obelisks, by the Rev. E. M. Geldart.— The Ozy- 
Hydrogen Microscope, Leotard the Automaton, Demonstra- 
tion of New luventions, &c.—Admission to the whole, Is. 
Schools and Childrea under ten, 6d. Open from 12 to 5 and 
from 7 to 10, | | 


FRANK WRIGHT'S 
UNFERMENTED WINE, 


For Sacramental and Dietetic Purposes, 


Is made from the Choicest Vintages of the Céte d'Or, 
Andalusia, and the Médoc. It has stood the text of sixteen 
years’ public sale, and 18 NOW USED BY UPWARDS OF 
1,000 CHURCHES OF EVARY DENUMINATION. 

Price 28s, per dosen; half-bottles, 16s. per dosen. 


N.B.—This Wine is the only Unfermented Wine in 
the British Market which is free from Alcohol, and 
can be guaranteed to be the pure grape juice. 


68, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET. 


DENOMINATION EXTENSION. _ 


ILLIAM PEACHEY, Architect, of YORK, 
having given SPECIAL attention for many years 

to the construction of Chapels so as to ensure NEATNESS, 
ECONOMY, ADAPTABILITY, and ACOUSTICS, will 
be glad to confer with Ministers and Deacons in any pat 
of the Kingdom who haye in contemplation the erection of 
New Buildings. References, if required, to works executed, 


HEAP CHURCH and SCHOOL STOVES.— 
The PATENT VENTILATING STOVE for burning 

coke, a close stove, in five sizes, 603., 703., 80s., 105s, 140s, is 
cheap in cost, economical in consumption of fuel, will last 
for years, is easily repaired, and powe:ful in its heating capa- 
city. Hundreds are now in use and universally approved. 
DEANE and CU. have all sizes on sale; also Gurney, Gill, 
and Galton Hot-air & toves, and Gas Stoves requiring no flue, 
four burners, 5Js. Prospectuses post free. DEANE and 
CO., 46, KING WILLIAM STREET, Lonpon Balbo. 


PIANOFORTES. 


EAVESTAFF’S STUDENTS’ PIANOFORTE, £20. 
Seven Octaves. Plain and substantial, 

EAVESTAFF’S DRAWING-ROOM MODEL, Twenty- 
eigt:t Guineas. In Italian Walnut. Trichord, 


Instruments Tuned, Repaired, and taken in Er- 
change on Liberal Perms, 


F. EAVESTAFF, 56, JERMYN STREET, St James's, 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIO 
Purifies and Euriches the Blood, 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIO 


Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 
EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIO 
in Scrofula, Wasting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Indigestion, Flatulence, Weakness of the Chest, and Respi- 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIO 
thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- 
duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 
sical Forces. 
ls sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d., 
next size l1ls., and in stone jars 228. each. ‘ 


RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE,— 
By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the enamel 
of the teeth becomes wilte, sound, and polished like ivory. 
It is exceedingly fragrant, and 1 useful for removi 
incrustations of tartar on neglected teeth. fold by 
Chemists. Pots, ls. and 2s 6d. each. (Get Cracroft’s,) 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will completely restore in a few days grey hair to its 
original colour without injury. It effeets its object satisfac. 
torily, producing a perfectly natural colour; thoroughly 
cleanses the h from scurf, and causes the e of uew 
hair. Sold everywhere by Cdemists and Hai in 
large bottles at 18. 6d. each. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER, 


— For restoring the colour of the hair. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A fluid 
combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 
when arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating 
the action of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the 
heavy, drowsy fecling, with sensations of fulness, often head- 
ache, pain beneath the shoulders, at the chest after eating, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, and other indications of dys 
pepsia are removed. ‘Taraxacum and 1 is much 
safer than calomel or biue pill for removing bile.— Prepared 
in the Laboratory of J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court- 
road, London, whose name must be on the label. Bottles, 
2s. 9d. aud 3. 6d. eden. Sold by all Chemists. 


JEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD 
COMPLEXION, 


EARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP 
is the best fur the 


OILET, NURSERY, & SHAVING. 


HKecommen ed iu the Journal of Cutaneous 
Medicine, edited by Mr. | 


Bye4surs WILSON, F. R. 8. 
Used by 


HE ROYAL FAMILY, 
aud So'd by Chemists and Perfumers 
Every wheie. 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 


For over 30 years approved as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the MACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and 
as a safe and gentile aperient for delicate constitutions 
ladies, children, and infants, 


DINNEFORD AxNp Co., 
172, New Boud-street, London, and all Chemists, 


fio THE DEAF.— The Rev. E. J. SILVERTON’s 
AUKIAL REMEDIES. Deafuess relieved imme- 
diately, aud cured ultimately. The Trumpet enables persons 
to hear at once, end the Medicine removes the cause of deaf- 
ness. Thousands are being benefited.—Send for Papers aud 
Teatimouials to E. J. Silverton, Baptist Minister, Abert 


“Louse, Pack-street, Nottingham, 4 


* 


os 


| „ 
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H and SON’S CATALOGUE, containing VERYBODY’S PRINTING PRESS. IIs. DR. NICHOLS’ 
450 ILLUSTRATIONS, with PRICES, Prints 9in. by Jin. FAIRBAIRN and CO., East OOD of HEALTH. 
of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and | Passage, Long-lane, Smithfield, London, Particulars, Oue | Nutritious and Delicious. 
3 FURNITURE, sent free | Stamp. Type and Materials fur Amateurs. | A Breakfast and Supper Dish. 
Y post, : 


Invaluable for persons with weak digestions. 
A perfect Diet for Children. 


195, 196, 197, 198, Tottenham-court-road, London, W. LE A A N D P E R R IN S’ N bps pe 
Ht and SON’S GOOSE-DOWN QUILTS, * O R C E. ST ERSHIRE SAUC E. Purifies the Blood. 


| 
| 8 he | 
oe" e price places ii within the reach of all. 
from 128, to 388 EIDER- DOWN- In consequence of Spurious Imitations of | 
| 
| 


. ; Eightpence per pound. Sold Everywhere, 
eration mn |e OC Fane: SAUCE, Sold by Chemists and Grocers. 
cation to— _ which are calculated to deceive the Public, OOKS.—Second-hand miscellaneous. Catalogue 
195, 196, 197, 198, Tottenbam-court-road, London, W. n ROR ET of 5,000, post free for two stamps.—C. Herbert, 60, 
= ; A N E W L ABE L, Goswell-road, London, E.C. Libraries purchased. 
OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- ooo ae | 


end, 27s.cash. Wallsend—Class B, 25s.; Best Inland, 


25s.; Inland, Clase B, 23s. Bes e, on delivery. BY. E Li 8 
1 1 1 ig ne ge delivery fe a Nee 4 0 W : 


((10418.—LEA and CO. S BEST WALLSEND. h gůgůgmg̃ǵg eee BALSAM 
Ser Worcestershire Sauce OF ANIS EE D. 


new Silkstone, 238.; Derby Bright, 223.; Barusley, 223.; and without which none is genuine, | | 
S aay ot eh dar 5 Nuts, . : ii %% 1 the 8 etors, aes ‘ FOR COUGHS, CALDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
m. „ Coke. 9. per sacks. ash, Se eened. sse a c 9 on; a rxport Omen generally. 
ee 1 * N., 3 N.; Kingsland, E.; Great Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. Man [ COUGH, Ec. 
orthern Railway, King’s-cross and Holloway, N.; South H M. Guuboat Netley, Wick, Scotland. 
Tottenham, N.: 4 and 5, Wharves. Reyent’s Park-basiu, ARPER TWELVETREES’ Labour-saving “ Dear Sir.— Having had a most distressing and severe 
N. W.: and 1, Wharf, Warwick-road, Kensington, W. AMERICAN WASHERS, N 6d.; Indiarubbt | Cough, which caused ~ many L* ss nights and * 
, Tr “ER TOS TA Clothes-Wre-ngers, 218, 30s.; “Villa” Washing Machires, | cays, I was rec) mmended by his lo dship the Karl of Caith- 
= e ge Pll oo 1 £3 10s.; “ Villa” Wringers and Mengles, 42. „Vai,“ ness to try your most invaluable Balsam of Aniseed, aud 1 
SHUTTLE LOCK wrron MAG ‘INES C onan 84 Wasbers, Wring-rs, and Mangles combined, at £5 53., soon | can assure you, with the first dose | found immediate relief, 
ZEPHYR. 84s 1 d F A ** hi 3 att save their cost. Carriage paid; easy terms; free tiiat | even without having to suspend my various duties; aud the 
Manas tax clad E. a pe tc 10 n J. from Harper Iwelvetraes, 40, Finsbury-circus, ~ondon, E. C. first small bottle completely cured me. Therefore I have the 
„ 4 . . 


Wcerks—Burdett-road, Bow, E. greatest confidence in fully recommending it to the million. 
SG we 2. Carlisle-atreet. Soh Ww | (Signed) „W. LIN ZELL, H MG. B. Netley.” 
8. „Carlisle- street, Soho-square, W. : : : ; 
— 2 nines ENTLEMEN desirous of having their Linens Extraordinary Cough Remedy. 


N E R V 0 P A 7 H . with * to perfection should supply their Laundresses A Lady writes: —“ When you see Mr. Powell, tell him 


that [ would not be afraid to face a Russian winter with his 


Established nearly 8 66 GLENFIELD STARCH,” an eee for a companion, although 7 are 


. An emiuent Clergyman in Lincolnshire writes: —“ Having 
All Sufferers from NERVOUSNESS and INDIGESTION | Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying | found Powell’s Balsam of Aniseed a most excellent remedy 
or Severe Pains at the Pit of the Stomach, can without doubt 


for Coughs, &c., I have been giving away bottle after bottle 
be cured by Dr. BATCHELOUR’S Simple Remedies, the to the wearer. to the poor of my parish.” 
NERVO-ARTERIAL ESSENCE, or the DINNER See 


POWDERS, even if all other meaus have failed; they re.. CONVULSIONS IN TEETHING. Invaluable for Bronchitis and Asthma. 


quire but one trial to prove this fact, See Pamphlet, winch The Kev. Wu. Lusn writes from Stixwold Vicarage, 
contains valuable information to the healthy as well as the | The Nursery has no more innocent help than Mrs. JOHN- | Horncastle :—“ for the past twelve years I have been in the 
sick, by post 4d., in stamps, of the NERvO-AATEK RIAL | SON’S SOUTHING SYRUP, which, applied to the Infant’s | heb.t of using myself, giving away, and recommending your 
Easanct Company, Sole Proprietors, 12, Finsbury-place | Gums, relieves the pain and prevents convulsions, CON- Balsam. I should not be 1 ening if I sad I have never 
South, London, EC. Essence, 28. 9d. per bottle; Dinner | TAINS NO NARCOTIC. See the name of “ BARCLAY | kuownit to fail. Whenever 1 have had a cough I use it in 
Powders, ls. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per packet, of all Chemists, or & SONS, Farringdon-st., London,” is on the stamp. Sold | preference to anything else, and again and agaiu it has cured 
of the Company. by all Chemists at 2s. 9d. a bottle. me,” 


HOCPING COUGH. It will Loosen the Phlegm Immediately. 

OCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION.—The The Dean of WESTMINSTER’S VERGER writes :—“I was 

ealabested B@ectns! Cure it Be 3 Sadie se advised to try the Balsam of Aniseed. I did, and have found 

Sole Wholesale Agent, Edwards, 157, Queen Victoria-ctrect bis great — N comforting in alla) ing irritation 
, » 191, — aud giving strength to the voice.” 

miu a Tue DUKE DE BONTABOR writes :—“ From the first dose 


I felt great relief, the bad symptoms grew feebler, the irrita- 
SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


0 tion of the throat was calming down, and | recovered the 
SYDENHAM HO UDGATE HILL, E. MACHINES dy sleep which had nearly left me.”—Chateau de Bontabor, 
USE, 65 anp 67, LUDGA „E. ° 


WASHING” MACHINERY. 


Aveyron, France. 
& TOILS ¥ WATER CANS. Te Kev. Dr. H. ROBERTS writes :—“ I think it only right 
ER| MERCHANT TAILORS, | 1 to inform you that I have recommended to very many 
BOYS’ OUTFITTERS, & OF ALL eus famili d hav d ffic 
INTER | , &c. LSTERS. amilics, and have used most efficaciously in my own, your 
8 U FOR HOUSE, Balsam of Aniseed, and the sssurauces I have rece ved of its 
INTER | OPINIONS PRESS worth as a cure for coughs and asthma, under various guises, 
1 Upon 3 nt of ** 2 SPADES. justify 50 communication of the tact to you.“ — 14, Hart- 
W INTER , LSTERS. , street, Bloomsbury 
ER Irish — and bee STABLE. 5 The effect of One pha x page taken in a liitle water on going 
to bed is extraordinary. 
INTER| Exhibited by Messrs. LSTERS. &. 


(O- EVERY A'AKE. eo | Ask for P 


owell’s Balsam of Aniseed.“ 
LVERY SIZE. 


zr|SAMUEL BROTHERS. [STEERS ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 
— Prepared only by Inos. Powstu, Blackfriars-road, 
INTER (. Daily News.“ | LSTERS. APPLICATION, London. Sold by Chemists and Melicine Vendors through- 
TINTER | «« T= frieses look as if LSTERS. * | : ’ out the world, at Is. 1d. and 28. 3d. per bottle. 


they were capable of 
defying the most inclement LSTERS. 


a Sas that fa the dee TESTERS MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES. 


winter Ireland means to re- 


ER | venge herself upon us in a Urerxns largest and Best Stock of Magic Lanterns and Slides in the Kingdom 
W INTER pending us plenty of good Forrs 3 FOR SALE OR HIRE. 
: esars. f 
ER wore ee * 8 UTTS. a 8 — ost Free on reeeipt of One Stamp. 
INTER | Eadgate hin nave become Sia E. G. WOOD, OPTICIAN, 74, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
1 * 2 — * l The“ EUPHANERON ” Lantern, with Patent Refu'gent Lamp, is unsurpassed for Power, Portability, and Price — 4 4s 
ER : ing t f| C\UITS. 3 
Er MAGIC LANTERNS: How Made and Hoi / Ded. Second Elition. With Practical Hints to 
9 r Uupractised Lecturers. By A. A. Woop. 1s. post ftee 
8 . : 7 % . | : 
’ . 
BE SAM VEL 33 — Price Oue Shilling, a Short Treatise, explaining the Fundamental Principles of Ventilation, entitled, 
a ek FRESH AIR IN THE HOUSE, AND HOW TO SECURE IT. 
INTER : a NUITS. — By JAMES CURTIS, 
10 INTER egtandard.“ Fre BUILDER OF CHURCHES, HALLS, SC HOOLS, CONSERVATORIES, &c., IN IRON AND ZINC. 
‘ eas LIGHTING, VENTILATING, and WARMING on NATURAL and SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES. 
o Rea is prepared to VENTILATE BUILDINGS of every description, including Churches, Hals, — — — 
RI Ludgate-hill. show TD \ UITS. Theatres, Public and Private Offices, Dwelling-houses, Cellars, or Vaults, &c. 8 : 
which, in the weaving and 8 Having for many years made the subject of Ventilation his particular care, and having been uniformly successful where 
ER | durability of texture, com- Sers. his services have been made use of will guarantee all works of this description that he may undertake. 
pee Of =o 4 „ VERCOATS. „Buy this system the obnoxious introduction of Perforated Bricks or Iron gratings iu walls is entirely dispensed with. 
2 5 —— — a ()VERCO 12 Estimates and Plans furuished on application. No. 298, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N. w. 
and are ing renown 
ER | through the material VERCOATS. ae | 
through being the material| (0 AMERICAN CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION—PRIZE MEDAL. 
1— coat.“ VERCOATS. F R * 9 ~ 0 
INTER : VERCOATS. 0 C 0 A ese 
SAMUEL BROTHERS’|O : 
Watee SUITS Oran. Fry’s Celebrated Caracas Cocoa, ls. 4d. per lb. 
WINTER} 36s. to 1168. ( )VERCOATS. on 
R * VERCOATS. AT 12 
Wire SAMUEL BROTHERS (Oe JNO. GOSNELL & CO. 8 : 
W OVERCOaTs. () ? — 
INTER 218. to 84s. 0 Nor 


W782 ern? ap err (Orson CHERRY TOOTH PASTE _ = 


Ware TO SELF MEASURE- | (:pVERCOATS. 


MENT POsT FREE. 


is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
* enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the Breath. Price 18. 6d. per pot. 
| Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at ANGEL PASSAGE, 98, UPPER THAMES ST., LONDON, E. C. 


8 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 anv 67, LUDGATE HILL, E. C. | 
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AMERICAN BEEF, 
HARLINGEN MUTTON, 
ENGLISH MEAT, BEST QUALITY, 


Supplied and Delivered Free to Families, Schools, &c., Ce. 
within twelve miles of the City, at 20 per cent. to 
25 per cent. below Butchers’ Prices, by 
HE 


NEW DIRECT SUPPLY 
‘ASSOCIATION, 


107, CANNON-STRKEET, LONDON, E. C. 
Price Lists sent Post Free on application. 


NRO SSE & BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO-SQUARE, 


LONDON, guarantee the purity of all articles of 
their manufacture. 


PoE PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


APT. WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 


an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


URE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
— and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 
ottles. 


GAves S for FISH, GAME, &c. 
OTTED MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 


and jars. 
OCK TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE, 


GRAVY, JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 
SOUPS. 


AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 


LADE, made from fresh Fruit and with refined 
Sugar only. 


ALVES’-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 


Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavo ts. 


LAVOURING ESSENCES, distilled from 


the fresh Fruits and Spices, Orange, Lemon, 
Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, Mace, &c., &c. 


ROSSE & BLACKWELL’S 
Genuine Manufactures bear their name and address 
on the labels, and may be obtained of Grocers 

and Italian Warehousemen throughout the world. 


ORWICK’S FOUR GOLD MEDAL BAKING 

POWDER makes Bread, Pastry, &c., light, sweet, 

and digestible. Sold everywhere in Id, 24., 4d., 1s., 28. 6d., 
and 58. packages, of which 600,00) are sold weekly. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 
THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS 
Twenty Years’ World-wide Reputation, 


AND IS UNEQUALLED FOR 
UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


DR. ROBERTS’ CELEBRATED OINTMENT, 
CALLED 


1 HE POOR MAN’S FRIEND,” is confidently 

recommended to the Public as an unfailing remedy 
for wounds of every description; a certain remedy for 
ulcerated sore legs, burns, scalde, bruises, chilblams, scorbutic 
eruptions, and pimples in the face, sore and inflamed eyes, 
sore heads, sore breasts, piles, &c., &c, Sold in pots, 134d., 
28. 9d., 4s. 6d, lls., and 228. each. 


AND HIS 
PILULZ n OR ALTERATIVE 


Confirmed by sixty years’ experience to be one of the best 
alterative mediciues ever compounded for purifying the blood 
and assisting Nature in her operations They form a mild 
and superior famly aperient, that may be taken at all times 
without confinement cr change of diet, Sold at 134d., 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., lls., and 228. each. 


Prepared only by BEACH and BARNICOTT, Bridport, 
Dorset, and sold by all Medicine Vendors. 


9 
YP) ORSDELL'S 
pus 


“ The Economy of Nature provides a Remedy 
for every Complaint.” SHAKESPEARE. 


Rheumatism, SCIATICA, & Lumbago. 
VICKERS’ ANTILACTIC 


Cures Rheumatism, Sciatica, and Lumbago. 


-VICKERS’ ANTILACTIC 


Is the recipe of a famous Physician. 


-VICKERS’ ANTILACTIC 


Helps Nature to expel from the system the Poisonous acid 
which causes Rheumatism, &, &c. 


VICKERS’ ANTILACTIC 


Is sold by Chemists, in Bottles, at 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., avd 118.; 
or sent direct from the Depét—Custom House Chambers, 
Lower Thames Street, London. 


THE 
OOD OLD ENGLISH 
REMEDY FOR ALL DIS- 
EASES. 
Established over 50 years. 
Known throughout the world. 
Sold by all Chemists at ls. 1}d., 
2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 


. MATS, 


— 


— 


PEW FURNITURE. 


THOS. BROWN and SON, Church Furnishers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester, 
Estimates and Contracts Free. 


CUSHIONS, HASSOCKS, SEAT 


Opticians in the country. 


Sample 
events of the day. 


YORK’S MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES 


Are used at the Polytechnic and by the most eminent Lecturers, and sold by the leading 


He has been awarded Medals for Excellence at the Paris, Belgium, 
8 and Royal Cornwall Exhibitions. 


Lectures for everything, price 6d. Send 28. for 


lide, Leoture, and Catalogue, which contains all the most standard subjects, and leading 
F. YORK, 87, Lancaster-road, Notting-hill, W. 


W. TARN AND CO. 


CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. 
BEDDING. 
CURTAINS. 
BLANKETS, 
FLANNELS. 


— — 
sa —— 


Our SHOWROOMS are very ex- 
tensive, and contain a Choice Stock 
of DRAWING=ROOM, DINING- 
ROOM, LIBRARY, and BEDROOM 
FURNITURE, in various Woods and 
BRASS and IRON BED- 
BED- 
DING, PIER GLASSES, CARPETS, 
FLOOR-CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, 
WINDOW CURTAINS 


Material. 


Styles. 


STEADS in great variety. 


in every 
FRINGES, CORNICES, 
SHEETINGS, TABLE-LINEN, 
HUCKABACKS, GENERAL 


HOUSEHOLD DRAPERY. 


and 


A Furniture Catalogue containing 550 Drawings on Application. 


NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, & NEW KENT ROAD, LONDON, S. E. 


EXTRAORDINARY PURCHASES. 
of the EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 
BLANKETS, from 43. 6d. to 60s. per Pair. 


BULGARIAN STRIPES, from 1s, 4$d. per Yard. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


GENERAL DEPRESSION OF TRADE. 
RICHARD RUSSELL & COMPANY have made some 


The few following quotations may be taken as a criterion 


QUILTS (heavy for winter season), from 8s. 9d. 
COTTON SHEETINGS (double warp), from 18. per Yard; plain and twilled, equally cheap. 
DAMASKS (all wool), curtain width, 18. 6d. to 4s. 6d. per Yard, all the new designs, 

ALL WOOL REPS, full width, 28. 43d. to 8s. 9d. per Yard, in all the newest colours. 


RUSSIAN TAPESTRIES, from 2s. 3d. per Yard. 


BRUSSELS CARP&TS, in whole pieces, 2s. 64d. per Yard. TAPESTKY BRUSSELS, ls. Syd. per Yard, 
KIDDERMINSTER, DUTCH, FELT, and ali other makes of Carpet proportionately low. 

FLOOR CLOTHS in Stork, searoned, from 18. 6d. per Square Yard (4 yards wide.) 

DINING-ROOM &8UITES, in Mahogany end Oak, from 16 Guineas to 65 Gu‘neas, 

DRAWING-ROOM S8UITES, in Walnut, Black and Gold, &c., from 10 Guineas to 75 Guineas, 
BEDROOM SUITES, in all the various woods and decorations, from 74 Guineas to 90 Guineas, 


10, 11, 12, 13, 14, & 15, LEICESTER SQUARE; and 1 & 2, LEICESTER PLACE, LONDON, w. o. 


iscovered. 
Croup, Ague. 


is th 
—— rece is Meningithe — 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. . 
SHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
di 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too-often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, 


CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 


only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 


ig) W. VESALIUS 2 1 1 ne 3 
“T have no hesitation in stating that I have never met with any medicine so efficacious as an Anti- pasmodic 
Sedative. I have used it in Consumption, Asthma, Diarrhoea, and other diseases, and am perfectly satisfied with the results.” 


Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has 
CHLORODYNE.”—See Lancet, Ist December, 1864. 


been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 


Sold in bottles at 18. Id., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls, each. None is 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the Government stamp. Overwhel.ning 


" Kussell icated to the College of Physicians that he received a despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
. dect that Chole boss ang fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


Cantion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Woop stated that Dr. J. Coutis Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor 
of CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the defeudant, FREEMAN, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had 


nine without the words Dr. J. COLLIS 
edical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sotz ManuracrurER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


The purest Oil, and by 


LESLIE’S ALMONDISED COD LIVER OIL (REGISTERED). 
Almond flavouring, rendered pslatable and easy of digestion. No disagreeable smell or taste, no 


pausea. Taken readily by the most delicate constitu iou and by Children. 
Lancet —“ The natural nau ous taste of the Oil is disguised with considerable art.“ 


British Medical Journal.- 


in induciug our litile pat’ ots to tare it,” 


Press.—‘‘ Has an 


Medical 
Medical Record.—“ It may 


confidently r 


ecommended. 
Prices—Pints, 4s. 6d.; half pints, 28. 4d.; quarter pints, 1s. 3 d., Imperial Measure. 


Whilst securing the beneficial results traceable to Cod Liver Oil, we have found no diffieulty 


_—** We have tried its effect on the most delicate constitutions with marked results.“ 
2 3 The taste is decidedly masked by the almond flavouring. 1 
ble smell and flavour, and we can testify that the result is satisfactory. 


9? 


| Retail of all Chemists and Druggists, and Wholesale of LESLIE & CO. (Limited), Bond Court House, Walbrook, London. 


* 
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HE HOLY FAMILY : Sacred Melodies, Ar- 

rauged by W. H. CALLcorr for the Pianoforte. Solos 
complete in 12 books, 58. each; duets, 6s. each; ad. lib. 
accompaniments for flute, violin, and violoncello, 1s, each. 
book free at half price in stamps. 


London: Robert Cocks and Co. 


7 MUSIC for Sunday Evenings. For 
Voice and Pianoforte. Edited aud Arranged by GkorGE 
FREDERICK WEST. Nos. 1 and 2, each 4s. 


1, With one consent. 2. Jerusalem the Golden. 
Songs of praise the angels Great God, what do I see. 
sang. Thro’ all the changing 
When I survey the won- scenes. 
drous Cross. Nearer, my God, to Thee. 
HowsweetthevameofJesus| O come, all ye faithful. 
Glory to Thee, my God. God moves in a mysterious 
O God, our help in ages past. way. 
1 ye saints. Hark! the herald angels. 
Je refuge uf my soul, Soldiers of Christ, arise 


Praise the Lord, ye heavens.' Sua of my soul. 3 
Post free at half price. 


ASY MUSIC, arranged for the Pianoforte. 
An‘tre’s Blossoms of Opera (25 numbers). 1s. each. 
Smallwood's (Wm) Little Buds (25 unmbers). 1s. each. 
Watson’s (Michael) Little Fancies (25 numbers). Each 1s, 
West's (G. F.) Rosebuds (12 favourite airs). 1s. each. 
Bellak’s Dewdrops (25 popular themes). 1s. each. 
Miller's Tunes for All Times (22 numbers). Is. each. 
George Frederick West's Pupil's Daily Exercises. 4s. 
Ditto’s The Teacher aud the Pupil (three dueta for the Piano- 
forte). 4s. each. 
All post free at half-price, 


O FAR AWAY; Song. By J. Rock, 
and one of his happiest efforts. Also his New Song, 
“ Unforgotten Days.” Each post free for 18 stamps. 


London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. 
MODEL CHAPELS. 


— ae Cie — — 


PANGcER’s 


One HunvrRep of these Chapels have already been 
erected, and the orders for them are steadily increasing. 

No complaints of defective ventilation or acoustics. Send 
etamped envelope for testimonials and prospectus. Photo- 

phs of Chapels in various st; les, to seat from 100 to 
,000, 4d. each. 


W. RANGER, Architect, 3, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


PIANOFORTES, 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 
HARMONIUMS, 


At wholesale prices (for cash). T'ianc fortes. 7 octaves com- 
pass, 18 guineas; American Organs, full compass, 10 
guineas; Harmoniwms, 3 stops, 6 guineas. All in elegant 
Walnut Cases. Warranted be-t make. Write for Illus- 
trated Price Lists aud ‘Testimonials to G. LINSTEAD, 
Manager, 

COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 


18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 
LONUON, N. W. 
No. 1,885, with straight cu 


points,“ specially designed for 
the work of the study, 18. per 


JOHN HEATH’S 


CLERICAL box of four dozen, of any Sta- 
tioner, or by for 13 stamps. 
PEN. GEORGE STREET. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothing is so highly 
appreciated as a case of GRANT’S MORELLA 
CHERRY BRANDY, which can be ordered of any wine 
merchant, or direct of T. Grant, Distillery, Maidstone, 
QUEEN’S QUALITY, as supplied to Her Majesty, 42s, 
per doz net; SPORTSMAN’S SPECIAL QUALITY, 50s, 
per dog. Prepayment required. Carriage free in England. 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. 


iates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked +o 
Ry relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases, 
stead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momevtary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, aud 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root ol the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSA.al: 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 
DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says: 
I have repeatedly o how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local i tation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens wie constitutivu, Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy. 
and all affections of the throat and chest. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Lis. each, by all 
respectable chemista, and wholesale by Jaa. K. Crosby, 


% Invalids should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on Die 
eases of the Lungs and Air > a copy of which can be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


These well-known family medicines have had a continually- 
increasing sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and are 
especially noted for their strengthening and restorative pro 
perties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 


of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, | 


Pul nonary Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofula, 
General Debility, aud all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether arising from sedentary: mode of life, unhealthy 
occupation, insalubrious chmate, or other cause whatsoever, 


The Oriental Pills are sold iu boxes at 1s. IId. and 4s. 6d. | 


each. The Solar Elixir in bottles at 4s, 6d. ard IIS. each. 
both tu be obtamed of all Chemists 


“DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” 

All who wish to p:eserve bealth and thus prolong life 
sould read Dr. Rooke’s “ Anti-Lancet,” or“ Handy Guide 
to Domestic Medicine,” which can be had gratis from en} 
ehemist, or post free from Ur. Rooke, Scarborough. Ccr- 
ceruiug this book, the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 
otserved :— It will de an incalculable boon to every person 
who caa zend aad thuik.“ | 


1 


* GRAPHIC“ 
HRISTMAS NUMBER, 


READY EARLY IN DECEMBER, W 
BE OF EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST. 


A* entire novelty has been introduced this year, as a large 
number of the Engravings have been printed in 
colours, besides the Presentation Coloured Plate 


usually issued. : ; 
ition to this Plate, one of the Sheets will also be in 

Colours, illustrating a Tale called “ THE ANI- 

MATED PORT „go that with this Number 


there will be 
PAGES OF COLOURED ENGRAVINGS, besides 


N many others of seasonable interest, printed in 
. lack and White. The following is a of the 
Illustrations: 
OLOURED PLATES. 
NCE UPON A 


TIME. 
PRESENTATION PLATE). : 

b ‘sp CALICO BALL AT GROBY CASTLE (Double- 

page). „The dresses had been very carefully 
esigned, and they attracted a deal of 
attention, as they afforded a pre complete 
panorama of costume from the Mi Ages up 
to a recent date.“ 

HE CARICATURE. i 
The children were absorbed in their occupation, 
and totally unconscious that anybody was behind 
them, while Sir Anthony stood frowning and 
pursing up his 17 

ADT MILDRED AND HER LOVER. 

Very fascinating she looked, for her face wore 
an especially bri cht animated expression as she 
conversed with the rising young diplomat.“ 

ILIAN’S BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 

It was a pretty sight to see her arrive, her face 
ve with excess of joy, and her little arms 
aden with gifts.“ 

UPBOARD LOVE. 

„Hilda had coaxed several of the deer from the 
park into the hall to eat these dainties from her 


and. | 
COTTAGER’S CHRISTMAS HAMPER. 
None received her more gladly than old Mrs. 
Boscobel. who delighted in a visit from the great 
folks at the Castle.“ 
CHRISTMAS HAMPER. 
„Maria started when she spied 
The little wingéd boy inside. 
* You looked for game. sweet girl,’ cries he. 
Henceforward don’t make game of me 


oe 


LACK AND WHITE ENGRAVINGS. 


NCESTOR RALPH. — 8 
„% Both the girls distinctly saw the right hand of 
the portrait move out of the canvas!“ 

HE CHRISTMAS GUEST. ; 
„Psyche! Psyche! look!’ cried Eros, starting 
to his feet in joyous excitement.“ 

LISSONS LAST ROUND. Six Illustrations. ee 
„He was in the act of lifting che tankard to his 
lips when I saw his face change suddenly. . . 
Leaning against the clock in an attitude of de- 
jection stood the Figure.“ 

HE BARLEY MOW. Ten Illustrations. 

“The disturbance outside continued. My 
*usband! My ’usband!’ cried the voice; what 
have you done with my ’usband”’ ”’ 
HORRIBLE TALE (Double-page). 
Our blood was chilled. we could not speak, 
We could not even raise a shriek, 
Each moment seemed a tedious week.“ 
HE TALES are by Mrs. OLIPHANT, ARTHUR 
: LOCKER. T. W. SPEIGHT, and JULIAN 
HAWTHORNE. 


2 ONE SHILLING, post free, 18. 21d. 


4 me’ 190, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


THE JANUARY NUMBER OF 
THE ARGOSY, 


(Published Dec. 20), 
Will contain the OPENING CHAPTERS of 
POMEROY ABBEY, 


A SERIAL STORY, by Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author 
a of East Lynne.“ 


Chap. I. Joan Pomeroy. Chap. II. At the White House. 
Chap. Ail. The Keeper’s Daughter. 


ILLUSTRATED BY M. ELLEN EDWARDS. 
Sixpence, Monthly. 
“The best and cheapest of our Magasines.”—Standard. 


RicHARD BENTLEY & Son, 8, New Burlington-street, W. 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 
FURNITURE, &c. 888 should be made te 

the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 
for their Prospectus. Removals effected by large railway 
vans, Estimates free. Advances made if required.—Address, 


Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W.C 
IMMEDIATELY RELIEVE 
Depp GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, 
NEURALGIA, 


LUMBAGO, &e., &c. 
18. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d, of all 
Chemists, or post free for 13, 33, 
or 54 stamps, of 
DODD and PYWELL, 
244, WESTMINSTER KOAD, 


Gout 
put. 


ODD’S The most agreeable Remedy for 
D COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA 
PULMONIC BRONCHITIS, 
OUGH AND ALL THROAT IRRITATIONS, 
| Invaluable to Public 8 ers and 
GYROP. Singers. Is. Id. and 2s. 9d. per 


bottle, of all Chemists. 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 
CURE OF OLD COUGHS,— From W. H. Woolley, 
Grocer, Moulton, near Spalimg. “ Kemackab'e cures are 
effected in this place of Old Coughs, Asthma, Ke.“ In Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Asthms, Coughs, Colds, Rheumatism, 
they give instant relief and a rapid cure. fold at 18. Id, 
and 23. 9d. per box. 


| 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Solomon Isaacs’ should be the very first annual ask 
at one’s booksellers.“ Brighton Guardian. ed ſor 


MR. B. L. FARJEON’S NEW CHRISTMAS S8Tory, 


Eighth Edition, now ready, price 1s., with Illustrati 
by Wallis — e 


OLOMON ISAACS: a Christmas Story. By 

B. L. Farseon, Author of “ Biade-o’-Grass,” “ Bread. 

and-Cheese and Kisses, An Island Pearl,” “Shadows on 

the Snow,” &c. Forming the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of 
“TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE“ for 1877. 


„Mr. Farjeon has surpassed himself. Solomon Isaacs’ jg 
to our mind one of the happiest of the Christmas stories 
that have come from his pen. Mr. Farjeon could no: have 
chosen a higher type for his Christmas idyli than that of the 

entle, modest, merciful Jewess,”—Lloyd’s Weekly London 

ewspaper 

„A loving, earnest, tender sympathy for all that is good and 
true and noble in human nature runs through Mr. Farjeon’s 
stories, and we rise from their perusal with purer thoughts 
and more charitable feelings.“ Daily Chronicle. 

_“ Characterised by that peculiar blending of humour and 
pathos which Mr. Farjeon has accustomed us to expect from 
him, and which this year he presents with his usual success. 
The story is one that will be read with interest by thousands,” 
—Pictorial World, 

“And we doubt not that a success awaits it surpassing 
that of any of its fredecessors,”—Court Journal, 


THE NEW SIXPENNY HUMOROUS MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 


Mere. Edited by Henry J. Byron, the 
Author of Our Boys,” Married in Haste,” 


-| “ Cyril’s Success,” &c. 


Is now ready at every Bookseller's and Railway Stall in 
the United Kingdom. ae 


The Wor.p says: —“ We welcome with extra warmth the 
new periodical, Mirth,’ conducted by so genuine a humourist 
as Mr. H. J. Byron.“ 

The DaiLy TELEGRAPH says :—* Fun, hearty and spon- 
taneous, scatters over every page Lights, armed 
with poiuts, antitheses, and puus, they are led on by their 
dashing and experieuced captain to the victorious assault of 
dull profundity,” 


No. 2, rox DECEMBER, CONTAINS— 


The Showman’s Song, from“ Little Dr. Faust” Words by 
H. J. Byron. Music by W. Meyer Luts. (This popular 
song, as sung by Mr. E. Terry at the Gaiety Theatre, will 
not be published in any other form) 

The Happy Goal; or, the Deaf and Dumb Cook. By George 
Augustus Sala. : 

Punch. By benrv J. Byron. 

Godiva Re-Dressed. By Godfrey Turner. 

A Fantasy of the Foo. hghts. By E. Montague. 

The Sincerest Flattery: a Boxivg-Night Story. By E. L. 
Blanchard. 

A Moore-ish Ballad. By Archibald Gore. 

Another. By Francis H. Hemery. 

The Mystery of a Dress Coat. by John Hollingshead. 

‘Lhe Lay of a Laid-up Cynic. By C. S. Cheltennam. 

A Ruined Baby. By James Albery. 

An Orchestral Squabble. By H. J. Byron. 

The Club Fiend. By G. T. 

Seif-Evident. By J. R. Plauché. 

Ihe Ladies! By R. Reece. 


Each Number complete in itself. 
Tinsley Brothers. 8, Cathetine- street, Strand. 


12 GAS BATH, £5 10s... Od., 
Eclipse Gas Range, with open fire, registered. 
Sole maker, G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E. C. 
Factory, 98, Barringtou-road, S. W. 


BROWN’S REMEDIES. 
SAMPLES FREE. 


De COUGHS, Colds, Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Asthma, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Chest, are quickly relieved and permanently 
cured by : 


‘‘BROWN’S HERBAL REMEDIES,” 


All who suffer are requested to test the efficacy of these 
medicines. A sample bottle will be sent, without charge, by 
post, to all applicants; also a Treatise on Throat and Luug 
Complaints of 48 large octavo pages. A short description of 
case should be giveu.—Address, Prof. O. Phelps Brown, 2, 
King-street, Covent-garden, London. 


“WNOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 
See Deuteronomy, chap. xii. verse 23. 


— r ee BLOOD MIX. 


T 
TraDE MARK—“ BLOOp MIxTuRE.” 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER. 


8 DISEASES, Eruptions, Blotches, Ulce- 


rated Sore Legs, Old Sores, Glandular Swellings, Can- 
cerous Ulcers, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, Carbuncles, 
Ringworms, Scald Heads, Eyes, Erysi Itch, Scurfs, 
Discolorations of the Skin, Humours and Diseases of the 
Skin of whatever name or nature, are literally carried out of 
the system in a short time by the use of this world 
Medicine. 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS, 
MPORTANT ADVICE TO ALL. — Cleanse 
the vitiuted blood whenever you find its impurities 
bursting through the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores ; 
cleanse it whea you find it obstructed and sluggish in the 
veins ; cleause it when it is foul, and your feelings will tell 
you when. Keep the blood pure, and the th of the 
system will follow. 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free 
from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution of 
either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to 
test its value, 


LARKE’S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIX- 
TURE is sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. each, aud in cases, 
containing six times the quantity, lls. each—sufficient to 
effect a permanent cure in the t majority of long-stand- 
ing cases—BY ALL CHEMISTS and PATENT MEDI- 
CINE VENDORS throughout the United Kingdom and 
the world, or sent to any address on receipt of 30 or 13? 
etamps by the Proprietor, 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, Apothecaries’ Hall, Lincoln. 
Wholesale: All Patent Medicine Houses. 


LONDON DEPOT: 1éC, OXFORD-STREET, 


_ DEe. 12, 1877. ae 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Mr. R. W. DALE'S NINE LECTURES on PREACHING, 


delivered at Yale College, New Haven, U.S. ‘Crown 8vo, 6s. 


[Second Edition next week. 


Mr. E. R. CONDER’S CONGREGATIONAL UNION 


LECTURE, entitled, The BASIS of FAITH,” will be published next week, in demy 8vo, 


price 12s, 


The SIXTH VOLUME of the EXPOSITOR (July to 


Dec., 1877) is now ready, uniform with Vols. I. to V., price 7s. 6d. 


Edited by Rev. 


SAMUEL COX, and containing contributions of permanent value by Revs. Canon Farrar, 
Dr. Gopret, J. R. Lumpy, B. D., James Mortson, D. D., Prof. Mitiican, Prof. H. R. 


REVNoI DS, Carpus,” Prof. Roperts, RAYNER WINTERBOTHAM, M. A., Prof. D. 


the Eprrok, &c., &c. 


f N. SIMON, 


The Expositor’ is a publication of sterling value.” — Spectator. 
Good and suggestive in a very high degree. Literary Churchman. 


% Continues its very useful function of presenting papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of 
difficulty, complexity, or special interest.” Guardian. 


Published Monthly, price Is. 


Sir TITUS SALT, Bart.: his Life and its Lessons. By 


Rev. R. BALGARNIE. With Portrait and Illustrations. Price 6s., cloth extra; forming an 


appropriate Gift Book. 


M. de PRESSENSE’S CHRISTIAN LIFE and PRAC- 


TICE in the EARLY CHURCH. Translated by ANNIE HARWOOD-HOLMDEN. Now 


ready, in demy 8vo, price 128. 


The CONGREGATIONAL YEAR-BOOK for 1878 will 


be published with the January Magazines. 


IMMEDIATELY, 


Advertisements must be sent to the Publishers 


London: HoppER and STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 


JAMES NISBET AND CO.’S LIST. 
— 
Now ready, 4to, 7, 6d., cloth, 
RIGHTER than the SUN ; or, Christ the 
“— of the World. A Lie of our Lord for the 
Young. By J. R. Macpvurr, D. D, Author of “The Foot- 


steps of St. Peter,” ‘ Morning and Night Watches,” &c. 
Ke. With Sixteen Iliustrat:ons by A. Rowan. * 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Bernera-street, W. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, 53. cloth, 
ROVERBIAL SAYINGS of our LORD: 


Studies of some Axioms in our Saviour’s Teachme. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM KeNNxDY Moores, U. D., Author 
ot “ Life’s Everlasting Victory,” “ Martyr Songs,” &c. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Just published, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s., cloth, } 


1 SETTLER and the SAVAGE: a Tale of 


Peace and War in South Africa. By R. M. BALLAN- 
TYNE, Author of “ Rivers of Ice,” “Black Ivory,” &c. 


London: James Nisbet and Co, 21, Berners-street, W. 


— ee 


Now ready, small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth, 


1 ABOUT OUR COFFEE ROOM. By 
ELIZABETU R. CortTon, Authoress of “Our 
Coffee Room,” “ lovitations,” Ke. Witn a commendatory 
Preface by the Eerl of SHAFrEsBURY, 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners s‘reet, W. 


— 


Now ready, small crown on, * Six Illustrations, 3s. 6d., 
cloth, 


IBLE ECHOES: Addresses to the Young, 
By the Rev. James WELLs, M. A., Glasgow. 
Contents :—1, The Child’s Book; 2, Our Lost Home; 
3, Tresparsing; 4, Hurt; 5, Cheated; 6, Found Out; 7, 
The Cnid’s Friend; 8, Our Helper; 9, Tue Light of Men; 
10, Our Sin-Bearer; II, Our Example; 12, Ihe Water of 
lafe ; 13, The Gut ot God; 14, he Message of Mercy; 15, 
The Holy Ghost; 16, The Cmila’s Prayer; 17, Ine Cml1’s 
Pealm; 18, Missions; 19, Home; 2% Alpha and Omegs 
The subjects have bern arranged 80 as to present the chief 
facts of our ſeich in something hike the order of history, aud 
the proportious of Scrioture, 7 
London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


—— 


Immediately, post 8vo, 6s., cloth, 


HE LIFE of WILLIAM BROCK, D.D., 

First Minister of Bloomsbury Chapel, London. By 

the Rev. C. M. BirRELL, Author of “ The Life of the Rev. 
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MR. HENRY RICHARD, M. P., AND HIS 
CONSTITUENTS, 


Last week Mr. Richard paid his annual visit to 
his constituents at Merthyr Tydvil, from whom, it 
need hardly be said, he received a most enthusiastic 
reception. This visit, says the local daily paper, 
ig one of the political events of South Wales, 
and it is detracting from no Parliamentary repre- 
sentative of this side of the Principality to affirm, 
that Mr. Richard’s speeches have a special interest 
and value.” The Parliamentary borough com- 
prises the towns of Merthyr, Dowlais, Aberdare, 
and Mountain Ash. The hon. member addressed 
each section of his constituents at these several 
places in succession--beginning with Merthyr on 
Tuesday, and ending with Mountain Ash on Friday, 
being accompanied on each occasion by Mrs. Richard, 
who occupied a seat on the platform. All four meet- 
ings were densely crowded, and in each case an enthu- 
siastic vote of confidence in Mr. Richard was passed. 
All the speeches are reported in full by the South 

Wales Daily News, and dealt with all the leading 
questions of public interest. The difficulty of 
selection from so large a mass of material, owing to 
the special circumstances of the case, is very great, 
but the following report embraces the more promi- 
nent topics, especially the war in the East, and 
disestablishment. 

THE MEETING AT MERTHYR 


was held in the Temperance Hall, which was filled 
to its utmost capacity, and was presided over by 
Mr. David Davis, who made a suitable introductory 
speech. 

Mr. RICHARD, on rising, again met with a very 
hearty reception, the loud outbursting cheers 
lasting for some time. The hon. member made a 
few observations in Welsh, and prefaced his speech 
in English by areference to the unparalleled depres- 
sion of trade in the district. That afternoon he had 
heard what must be regarded as a piece of good 
news from America to the effect that the President 
has just declared himself in favour of Free Trade, 
that the majority of his ministers concurred with 
him, and, what was of greater importance, that a 
majority of the Congress was in favour of greater 
freedom in commercial intercourse between their 
own and foreign countries. Moreover, there was a 
likelihood of a Bill being introduced into Congress 
to effect a reduction of about 25 per cent. in the 
present tariff, which excluded so much of British 
and other foreign produce. If that were so, and 
they could see an end to the war in the East, with 
the restoration of peace to France upon a lasting 
basis, there would be reason to hope for a revival of 
the industries of South Wales. 

With regard to a review of the work of the last 
session of Parliament, that would not occupy a great 
deal of time, because there was so little done. It was 
unquestionably the most barren session within his 
own experience, and hon. members whose experi- 
ence was longer than his own said they had never 
known so unfruitful a session. The Government 
seemed to have purposely abstained from introducing 
any measures having any distinctive political 
character and calculated to provoke controversy or 
opposition, The hon. member then explained the 
nature of the Prisons Bill, the Universities Bill, and 
the South African Bill. He then proceeded to 
refer to the absorbing question of the war in the 
East, and of the policy involved in it. 

JOHN BULL’S PUGNACITY. 


Now T am goingto state my own opinions upon this 
matter fully and candidly, and if those opinions do not 
accord with those of some who are now present. 
that does not matter much, as you and I know each 
other sufficiently well to tolerate some difference of 
opinion if we are honest and conscientious in the views 
we hold. (Cheers.) Veu know that I am, above all 
things, a man of peace ; and by that I mean not a man 
that makes professions or indulges in declamation about 
the evils of war and the blessings of peace merely in 
the abstract, but who holds that it is the duty of every 
man that has any influence over the proceeaings of the 
Legislature to do what he can tosecure a policy of peace 

ractically on the part of the country. (Applause. ) 

u this matter I am of no party; I will go with any 
party that will keep the country out of war, and I will 
go against any pariy that will plunge the country into 
war. (Applause.) Well, IL was during the last session 
placed — * between two fires, because I fouad in the 

ouse, as it was outside the House, two war parties ; 
one in favour of fighting against Turkey, and the o' her 
in favour ot fighting in defence aud support of Turkey. 
Now there is a superstition among a certain class of our 
countrymen to this effect, that wherever there is fighting 


going on, ia any part of the world, England is in some 
way dishonoured or placed at a disadvantage if she does 
not join in the bloody fray. (Laughter and * ) 
There was a very characteristic and humorous descrip- 
tion of this national ego of ours given some years 
ago by a distinguished American writer, W n 
Irving. He did it in perfect good-humour, for though 
he had an eye to discern the little infirmities of our 
national character, no man loved and honoured 
England more than he did. Let me read 
two or three sentences; I think they will amuse 
you, “John Bull is a busy-minded personage, who 
thinks not merely for himself and family, but for all 
the country round, and is most generously disposed to 
be everybody's champion. He is continually volunteer- 
ing his services to settle his neighbour’s affairs, and 
takes it in great dudgeon if they engage in any matter 
of consequence without asking his advice, though he 
seldom engages in any friendly act of the kind without 
finishing by getting into a squabble with all parties, 
and then railing bitterly at their ingratitude. He un- 
luckily took lessons in his youth in the noble science of 
defence, and having accomplished himself in the use of 
his limbs and weapons, and become a perfect master at 
boxing and cudgel play, he has had a troublesome time 
of it ever since. He cannot hear of a quarrel between 
the most distant of his neighbours but he begins most 
incontinently to fumble with the head of his cudgel, 
and consider whether interest or honour does not re- 
quire that he should meddle in their broils. Indeed, 
he has extended his relations of pride and policy so 
completely over the whole country that no event can 
take place without iufringing some of his finely-spun 
rights and dignities. Couched in his little domain, with 
those filaments stretching forth in every direction, he is 
like some choleric bottle-bellied old spider, who has 
woven his web over a whole chamber, so that a fly 
cannot buzz nor a breeze blow without startling his 
repose, and causing him to sally forth wrathfully 
from his den. Though really a good-tempered, 
good-hearted old fellow at bottom, yet he is singu- 
larly fond of being in the midst of contention. It is 
one of his peculiarities, however, that he only relishes 
the beginning of an affray ; he always goes into a fight 
with alacrity, but comes out of it mbling, even 
when victorious. All that I wish is, that John’s past 
troubies may teach him more prudence in future ; that 
he may cease to distress his mind about other people's 
affairs ; that he may give up the fruitless attempt to 

romote the good of his neighbours and the e and 
— of the world by dint of the cudgel ; that he 
may remain quietly at home, gradually getting his 
house into repair, cultivate his rich estate according to 
his fancy, husband his income—if he thinks proper, 
bring his unruly children into order—if he can.” 
(Laughter and cheers. ) | 


THOSE WHO WOULD FIGHT AGAINST THE LURKS, 


Well, now, I said there were two war parties, 
One wanted to fight against the Turks. They 
were moved, I must admit, OY noble and gene- 
rous instincts. (Hear, hear.) hey had seen the 
unspeakable atrocities that had been committed upon 
the inhabitants of Bulgaria, and their minds were 
stirred with mingled feelings of pity and indignation. 
But, then, the mis'ake which these good people oom - 
mitted, in my opinion, was this, wr | imagined that 
they could correct cruel'y by war—(Hear, hear)—that 
they could remedy iuhumanity by bloodshed, and 
when they alked of puoishi the Turks for 
their inhumanity by letting loose the sword, 
my answer was, Lou are going to do the very same 
thing as they did, for war itself is one gigantic in- 
humanity.” Does not the present war afford an illus- 
tration of thisP Is it not a fact, that terrible as were 
the sufferings in Bulgaria, this war has inflicted a 
hundred times more suffering even * the Bulgarians 
themselves? There is a saying, I believe, among 
drunkards: to this effect, Take a hair of the dog that 
bit you.” (Laughter.) That is tosay, that when some 
foolish sot, after a night’s debauch, wakes in the 
morning with a throbbing pulse and splitting headache, 
nausea and misery, he is to take a dose of the same 
alcoholic poison that has brought him into that state. 
(Laughter.) It may give bim, perhaps, momentary 
relief, but we all know that the inevitable result is to 
confirm the evil habit which will probably end in 
delirium tremens and death. So I say it is almost as 
unwise fur people with philanthropic feelings to say that 
they will call upon the sword in order to avenge the 
the inhuman conduct of otters, as it is to give the 
drunkard another glass of — to remedy the evil of 
the debauch the vight before. But then some of these 
friends of miue in the House of Commons and outside 
said, Well, we don't want war, We only want to 
threaten war. And if we, in conjunction with our allies 
of Europe generally, were to tell the Turk that if he 
does not improve his manners we shall take him by the 
collar, then be is sure to give way. Now, in answer to 
that, I say that they were proceeding upon a series of 
assumptions, every ene of which required proof before 
I could give «sy asseut to so questionable and daugerous 
a policy. First of all, they assumed that we had allies 
tor this work. They assume i that the rest of Europe 
were prepared to anite with us in the policy 
of coercion. All chat 1 can say is that those 
who are in the best position to judge, Ministers 
of the Crown, thought otherwise, I heard Mr. Bourke, 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, make a — 
speech in the Huse of Commons, the object of whic 
was to pr ve from official dvcuments that the other 
Goveromen's had pusiuvely refused to unite io this 
policy of ooereiou. Mr. Gathorne Hardy said the same 
thiug, and there is auother witness who is qualified 
above auy man liviug tu give an authoritative Judgment 
ou this poi t, aid tbat man is Lord Salisbury. He, 
before he weut to Constantinople, made a tour of the 
Courts of Er be. He went to Paris, Vienna, Berlin, 
Rome, &c., aud tried to ascertain what the views and 
wishes uf the great Governments were on this point. 
Lord Salisbury took a prominent part in the Conference 
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-to the Turks which it would have 


at Constantinople—and no one could accuse him of 
having pro-Turkish proclivities—and no man could have 
spoken more strong] inst the m ronment of the 
Turk than he did. (Cheers.) All honour to him for 
the way in which he acted. (Cheers.) Lord Salisbury 
said :—‘‘ It is maintained that we ought to have gone 
with the other nations of Europe and imposed the 
decisions of the Conference upon the Turk ; that we 
ought to have acted with our allies, Now that is ex- 
ceedingly good advice, but it is subject to the qualifi- 
cation with which a certain receipt in an old cookery 
book commences, because before you act with your 
allies you must first catch your allies ; and I have 
unable to understand in what world some of these 
distinguished statesmen have been living if * 
that we could at any period have comman the 
assistance of the rest of Europe in acting 
against the Turks. There was no doubt tha 
Europe agreed to present certain suggestions of reform 
n very much 
for their interests to have adopted, but T never heard 
at the time, and I have never heard sinoe, that any 
single Power, except only Russia, was ever prepared to 
draw the sword to enforce those suggestions * the 
Turks. There is therefore absolutely no basis what- 
ever for this roach, that we did not act with our 
allies in enforcing the decisions of the conference, 
There were no allies to act with. All Europe, nr 
Russia, was of one mind—that however much we mig t 
desire reforms in the Ottoman Empire, it was not a 
matter so deeply concerning us as to justify us in spend- 
ing the treasure of our people or shedding the blood 
of our soldiers.” Well, then, there is another assump- 
tion, and that is, that if we had threatened coercion 
the Turks would have yielded. We have been con- 
stantly told that the Turks, though they assumed a 
bold and defiant attitude, always gave up when they 
saw the other Powers were in earnest. That is not in 
accordance with historic facts. They have on other 
occasions dared to oppose formidable European combi- 
nations rather than make cuncessions to their oppressed 
and disaffected eubjects. In 1823 the Greeks were 
driven to insurrection by the misgovernment of the 
Turks, and in order to suppress that insurrection 
committed atrocities, in comparison with which those 
in Bulgaria and Bosnia sink into insignificance. 


Having adverted to these atrocities, and given 
figures, the hon. gentleman went on to show that 
in 1827 England, France, and Russia entered into 
an agreement that they would press certain demands 
am Turkey as to their future relations to Greece, 
They were not rigorous demands. On the contrary, 
they were very moderate. The Greeks were to 
pay a tribute to the Porte, and to be still nomi- 
nally his subjects. The Turkish Government was 
to have a veto on the appointment of officials, 
and so on. But did the Turkish Government 
accept these terms? No; they rejected them with 
the utmost haughtiness. They were then threatened 
that if they did not do so, the power of these com- 
bined nations should be brought to bear against 
them, They snapped their fingers at the threat. 
These Powers sent their squadrons to the Levant, 
and although they destroyed the combined Turkish 
and Egyptian Fleet at Navarino, and left the Turk 
without a vessel sailing on the sea, they did not 
give way then. (Cheers.) A third assumption 
was that if all the various Governments, or any 
number of the Governments of Europe, united in 
supporting a coercive policy, they would as 
to the way the thing should be done.“ But it 
must be remembered that each of these 
Governments had an interest in the Eastern Ques- 
tion. Austria, Italy, and Germany had each an 
interest, and their interests might be divergent and 
conflicting. (Hear, hear.) And what 2 
would the country have had if these nations ae 
entered into a partnership of blood to coerce 
Turkey that they would nut have quarrelled amon 
themselves about dividing the spoil. (Hear, hear. 
Besides, there was no instance in the history of the 
world where a bad Government had been converted 
into a good one by the power of the sword. (Loud 
applause. ) 


THOSE WHO WOULD FIGHT FOR THE TURKS, 


Well, now, that was one party. But there 
was another party with whom he had much 
less sympathy, and that was a party which 
wanted to fight in support of Turkey, as though 
they had not done enough in that direction. 
(Hear, hear.) Two-and-twenty years ago they 
speat one hundred millions of money, and 
sacrificed some forty or fifty thousand lives 
in supporting Turkey, and with what result? 
With no result but this, that they had more 
securely fastened the oppressive Ottoman yoke 
upon the — necks of the Christian subjects 
of the Porte. (Hear, hear.) Was not that quite 
sufficient shame upon them that they s be 
asked to repeat the process again? (Hear, hear.) 
And in that crisis, when an attempt was made to 
— us into this business, then it was that Mr. 

ladstone came forth in his might. (Loud and 
long- continued cheers.) It was impossible to ex- 
aggerate the value of the services which Mr. Glad - 
stone rendered at that crisis. (Renewed cheeri 
There was no voice in the country that could have 
spoken with greater authority and resolution than 
Mr. Gladstone’s voice, to move not only this 
country, bat the whole world. Then there was 
the great conference at St. James’s Hall—the most 


noble, influential, and represent.tive assembly that 
ever gathered in this country for any purpose, 
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Cheers.) For a long time after this great confe- 
— there was a check put upon these pro- Turkish 
agitators. But they were gathering strength 
again, and were tryiug to renew the attempts to 
drive the country into war for Turkey. Consider- 
ing what the Turk was, what he had done, and 
a he was always doing, the feelings and conduct 
of these Turcophiles were to him (Mr. R.) utterly 
inexplicable. ey seemed to have ‘‘ eaten of the 
insane root which takes the reason prisoner.” Why 
were they to admire and help the Turks? 

They say the Turks fight 1 idly. No doubt they 
do. They can fight and that is the only thing they can 
do. That, to me, is a note not of civilisation, but of 
barbarianism. (Hear, hear.) I cannot understand 
this admiration of mere animal courage. Every man 
can fight. It is much easier to fight than to abstain 
from fighting. To fight, all that you do is to give vent 
to some of lowest passions of por nature, while to 
abstain from fighting you of:en have to exercise your 
best and highest feelings—reason, conscience, and a 
sense of religion. (Hear, hear.) No race of man has 
been found on the face of the earth, however sunk in 
barbarism, who will not fight desperately. And not 
only all races of men but all animals will fight ; every 

e animal will fight, eveu down to the cock-robin, 
and a good many female animals will fight too. 
jot fa prox Every animal has a propensity to fight 


ust in proportion as it has the least intelligence. Tho 
Idog is the least intelligent of its race and conse- 
ently is more ferocious, The rat also is a fierce 
hter. (Laughter.) Why, there are much nobler 
things for men todo, in which they can distinguish 
themselves, than fighting. (Hear, hear) Weare told 
that the Turk is a geotleman. This is the sort of thing 
we hear from a oertain olass of our countrymen when 
they want to take sides with any despotic Power. In 
the war between the North and South of America they 
told us the Southern planter was a gentleman. 
— Shakespeare says that the Prince of 
kness is a gentleman, but he has put it in the 
mouth of a maniac. Let me tell you 2 om 
tlemen are. There were two young Hoglishmen 
a went out as medical assistants to the Turkish 
army. Some of our countrymen have been acting 
an Levels t in this way, and I honour them 
from my whole heart. These two gentlemen, Drs. 
Douglas and Vachell, went to the seat of war, and this 
is what they saw. Nearly 400 Russian wounded re- 
mained near the works near Telische, and such an 
abominable scene of horror was witnessed which would 
be hardly credible were it not testified by our two 
oung countrymen, who made the statements voluntarily 
n the Russian camp when they were taken prisoners, 
Not a single dead man, they said, was touched, but the 
hapless wounded which fell into the hands of the brutes, 
worse than savages, were submitted to the barbarity of 
having their lips snd noses out off, and other nameless 
horrors, and, in some instances, were fastened down 
and fire laid under their stomachs. (Shame.) I do 
not relate what I saw myself, coutinued the writer 
uoted by the hon. member, because the bodies were 
ail buried before I arrived; but I tell you that which 
was related to me and to your special correspondent 
by the frank young Englishmen who saw it, and who 
vowed that no consideration on earth should induce 
them to serve with the Turks again.“ 
Gentlemen, indeed! Let them begin by being men, 
and we will then consider their titles to be called 
gentlemen. (Loud cheers.) 
THE TURKS AND THEIR WOUNDED. ; 
But how did the Turks deal with their own 
wounded? The correspondent of the Times visited 
one of their hospitals at Plevna. This was what he 
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I venture to believe the N of this * of filth 

d ny unique and singular. ere were 
cama * there which had remained unset, and 
had united of their own accord in such distorted 
attitudes, that, in Dr. Moore’s phrase, limbs were 
twisted like a ram’s horn.“ There were filth, and 
famine, and fever, and ne, and every con- 
ceivable horror and sickne:s; and the men, of course, 
were dying literally like rotten sheep. Outside in the 
hospital square lay forty-three corpses—Death's harvest 
for the day. These, I was told, represented the daily 
ave for the building J have described, and a smaller 
one which stood next door. The total tale cf wounded 
reached 4,500. We visited other hospitals, and found 
them like the first, and the doctors when they left were 
naturally quite full of ecnemes of work.“ Then the 
doctors were sent to Plevna, and it was expected that 
when the new doctors arrived order of some kind 
would be introduced into this bell, but Osman Pasha, 
the hero whom English society delighted to bonour, 
refused to aliow auy treatment, and peremptorily 
ordered his own wounded to be at once carted away. 
In vain the doctors remonstrate i, and showed that the 
order involve! massacre. The Pa-ha was inexorable, 
and the wounded were forcibly removed: —“ I was 
riding down the street when the first convoy of a thou- 
sand started from the town, and I trust it may never 
again be my fortune to witness such a miserable crowd 
as | saw there, The wretched soldiers stretched out 
their bands for pty and assistance as I rode by, and 
though I understand but little Turkish, the pitiful 
‘¢Awaan!” sbrieked or groaned, an the appealing 
bards and writhing faces, were more than eloquent. 
O-man Pasba will find bis apologists and his judges, 
For myself, I have no business but t, relate facts. 1 
bave reluted the truth, ad nothing but the truth. To 
relate the whole truth was beyoud my power. 
These were the meu that some of the people of 
England were clamouring that they should send 
out men to fight for, but if he did not mistake his 
countrymen, they wuld not subwit to this. 


THE RUSSOPHOB!STS. 


Then there was another rea-on for pereons 


taking sides with the Turks—that was the hatred 
to Russia. But why did they hate Russia? 
They spoke about the Russian oppression of the 
Poles. If the Russian practised cruelties on the 
Poles let them be abandoned to condigu execration. 
He could understand advanced Liberais sympa- 
thising with oppressed nationalities, but for Con- 
servatives to bring forward such hypocrisy now, 
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when they bad always laughed down national 
efforts at independence, was to declare themselves 
guilty of something more than utter nonsense. 
t had we ourselves done ia Ireland, India, and 
in Jamaica, and wherever any subject race had 
dared to move the wing or open the mouth or 
peep, in o ition to our authority? But then 
e was told that Russia is an ambitiqns and aggres- 
sive Power. Very likely. But was Russia the 
only ambitious and re Power? There 
was something comical, if it had not also a very 
serious side, in the profound unconsciousness with 
which some of their countrymen applied one moral 
standard to their own conduct as a nation, and 
another and a totally different standard to the 
conduet of all other nations. They would constantly 
find men, not only Tories, but nominal Liberals, 
almost foam at the mouth as they talked of the 
aggressions of Russia, and the additions she has 
made to her territories within the last hundred or 
hundred and twenty years. But how had England 
been occupied during the same time? He would 
tell them :— 
BRITISH CONQUESTS. 


During that time from the French we have taken 
Canada, the Mauritius, Nova Scotia, Dominica, Tobago, 
St. Vincent, Grenada, and St. Lucia. From the 
Spaniards we have taken Gibraltar, Jamaica, Trividad, 

onduras, and the Falkland Islands. From the Dutch 
we have taken the Cape, Ceylon, Essequibo, Demerara, 
Berbice, and St. Heleva. From the Danes we have 
taken Heligoland, and some forts on the West Coast of 
Africa. From the Turks—we have not spared the 
Turks—(laughter) we have taken the Ionian Islands, 
Aden, and Perim; from the Burmese we have taken 
Aracan, Tavay, and Pegu; from the Chinese we have 
taken Horg Kong; from the Kaffirs we have taken in 
South Africa a territory which is said to be larger than 
the Austrian Empire; from tbe Sultan of Borneo we 
have taken Labuan and Sarawak ; and by settlement, 
we have occupied without asking anybody's leave, New 
South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, Norfolk Island, 
Sierra Leone, Swan River, South Australia, New Zea- 
land, North Australia, and Australia Felix, taking pos- 
session of the land of the natives, whenever it suited our 
convenience without the smallest consideration or 
remorse. (Laughter.) And in India we have been 
plundering everybody. Within the period we fix as 
marking the encroachments of Russian ambition, we 
have in that country alone annexed to our territorids 
by conquest and intrigue an extent of country 
whose population is probably neariy three times 
as large as that of the whole Russian empire. 
Yet we go into hysterics of indignation, and ray, 
Look at this aggressive Russia.” But with regard to 
the countries we ourselves have swallowed, we are like 
the woman in the Proverbs, who ‘‘ wipeth her mouth, 
and saith, I have done no wickedness.” (Laughter and 
applause.) Iam not saying now—that is not my point 
—that we were wrong in taking all these places; Eng - 
land never does wrovg. (Laughter.) But, at any rate, 
it ought to close our mouths with regard to other 
‘countries. Do we ascribe to the restless ambition and 
love of disement of our own country these con- 
stant acquisitions of territory in Enrope, Africa, Asia, 
and America? We do it when Russia makes additions 
to her territory. We say it was guilty ambition, un- 
scrupulous love of aggrandisement. But do we do the 
same thing with regard to our own acts} Not at all. 
If we are philosophically inclined, we say that England 
as a nation is fulfilling her destiny; if we are piously 
inclined, we say that we are following the leadings of 
Providence. (Laughter.) Do not let us mistake, my 
countrymen. There are other nations looking on who 
won’t allow this double judgment to be set up, one for 
ourselves and another fur every other man. They are 
not willing that we should be so anxious to take the 
mote out of our brother's eye, while there is a beam in 
our own. 


THE PROMOTERS OF WAR DON’T GO TO THE WAR. 


Now I want you to consider this also in regard 
to those who are clamouring for war; the men 
who try to excite the passions of their countrv- 
men in order to produce war, when war breaks 
out show no alacrity to go into the front and 
bear the brunt of the 2 and the misery which 
they give to others. Here are a few words, I. am 
about to read to you from a political opponent. Lord 
Salisbury the other day made use of these words: 
Now there is nothing easier than to be brave with 
other people's blood, or geverous with other people's 
money. It Her Majesty’s Government had in the 
course of the war to sacrifice all their own fortunes, 
and then to go into the field t» be shot, you would fairly 
say that it was a brave and generous action for them 
to undertake such a war. But as long as these two 
duties fall, one of them exclusively, and the other 
mainly, upon other people, | dispute entirely the ap- 
plication of these two adjeotives brave and generous— 
to the act of the Government which plunges the nation 
into war.” I say these are noble words. Spoken by a 
promineut member of the Conservative administration, 
to which Lam opposed, I am bound to say they are 
words worthy of a Christian stutesman, words indi- 
cating the existence in bis mind of what is found, I am 
afraid, too rarely existing in the minds of statesmen— 
a deep and solemn sense of the responsibility which 
rests upon those who hold in their hands the destinies 
of a great nation on questions of peace and war. 
(Cheers.) When you meet with people, as you may in 
Merthyr, notwithstanding it is an enlightened place— 
(laughter)—saying that England ought to draw the 
sword aud goaud fight these Russians, ask the speaker, 
Are you prepared to go yourself?” (Hear, hear.) 

He watched rather curiously the conduct of this class 
of men during the Crimean war twoor three and twenty 
years ayo, and he fouud that of all the enthusiastic 
pete who wrote doggrel rhyme, chanting the glory 
of the war and the blessedness of dying in the cause 
of justice and liberty ; of all the able editors who 
wrote violent articles denouncing the Government 
for hesitating to make the plunge, and holding up 
men like Cobden aud Bright to reproach as bastard 
— because they opposed the war; of all the 

ellicose parsons— for, alas, there were some of 


them— who so loudly beat the drum ecclesiastic in 


honour of the war; of all the vehement orators 
who, at public meetings, carried amid tremendous 
cheers resolutions, smelling of sulphur and brim. 
stone, demanding a vigorous prosecution of war; 
of all these, not one, so far as he could ever 
volunteered to go into the army and to take their 
share in the frightful sufferings into which they 
laboured so strenuously to plunge others. (“ Hear, 
hear,” and applause.) But were they wanted? 
Wanted! W 4 — poor soldiers in the Crimea 
were perishing like rotten sheep, dying from sheer 
exhaustion in the trenches before Sebastopol be- 
cause there was not a sufficient number to relieve 
them. 

remember Lord Grey at that time moving in the 
House of Lords for a return of the number of men 
voted by Parliament for the army, compared with the 
number obtained by the most vigorous recruitment. 
And what was the result? It was this, that at the 
very crisis of the war enthusiasm the deficiency 
amounted to between 40,000 and 50,000 men, voted by 
Parliament, but could not be obtained. (“ Hear, hear,” 
and loud applause.) But when our soldiers were thus 
perishing in their misery, when, as Dr. Russell, the 
correspondent of the Times, with terrible aud graphic 
power said, when speaking of our hospitals, there were 
miles of ny” stretched on the banks of the 
Bosphorus, where were the poets, and orators, and 
preachers, and writers of leading articles who had 
striven to bring about the war? Why, at home in 
their well-carpeted rooms, lounging in their easy-chairs, 
dressed in their brocaded dressing-gowns and morocco 
slippers, drinking their sherry, cracking their walnuts 
or smoking a mild cigar. (Langhter and loud 
applause. ) 

He could feel respect, and even admiration, for a 
man who, under the impulse of a generous motive, 

was prepared to sacrifice himself for what he 
deemed the cause of justice or freedom. But he 
could feel no respect for the man who employed 
all his talents and energies in inflaming with fury 
the passions of his fellow-men, with the full know- 

ledge and avowed intention that they should rush 

into fierce and murderous strife, which would in- 

volve the sacrifice of myriads of human lives by 
pestilence, famine, and the sword, and let loose a 
measureless amount of crime and misery upon the 

world, while he kept himself carefully aloof from 

the scene, wrapped himself up in all the comforts 

and luxuries of the most refined civilisation, and 

declaimed in lofty serenity of soul against the 

selfish love of life and ease which was the d 

and dishonour of the age. (Cheers.) He did not 

want the conscription in this country. God forbid 

that they should ever have so terrible a scourge for 

their population. But he should have no objection 

if aome means could be found to take these men, who 

did so much to bring about war, and sweep them into 

4 ~ my and sent them into the front to receive 

the first fire in the war they make. (Hear, hear.) 

He longed to see the time when the people would 

become more enlightened, and in proportion to 
their progress or enlightenment would they pro- 

test against being employed as mere counters in the 

hands of ambitious princes to play a e of 

ambition and cupidity. (Loud applanse.) He longed 

to see the time when the people would rise and 

say to their rulers, ‘‘If you want to go into this 

scene of slaughter and bloodshed, undertake it 

yourselves ; we have no quarrel with Russians or 

French ; we are endeavouring by mutual ind 

aad commerce to subserve each others’ interests to 
some degree; we will not go; we are brethren 

created in the image of the same God, and redeemed 

by the blood of the same Saviour ; we will not do 

this work of blood; if you want to do it, do it your- 

selves. Let the men that make the quarrels be the 

only men to fight.” (Prolonged cheering.) 

On Thursday night Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., 
addressed the Aberdare section of his constituents 
at the Temperance Hall, Aberdare. Mr. Charles 
Herbert James, Merthyr, presided. The large 
hall was crowded with people. The hon. member, 


on ascending the platform, was received with loud 
and continued cheers. 


Mr. Rich, after speaking in Welsh for half - 
an-hour, said he had delivered his sentiments 
on the subject of the war at considerable length in 
Merthyr, and he did not intend to travel over that 
ground again, but he wished to say that he con- 
gratulated them that their country had been kept 
out of that fearful imbroglio. (Hear, hear.) There 
have been, and there were men now, who 
were using the most strenuous efforts to — 
or drive Great Britain into a share in that eruel 
and bloody conflict. (Hear, hear.) They had not 
succeeded, and, for his 2 he was bound to say 
that he felt profoundly kful to Lord Derby for 
his efforts in preventing this. The other day a 
deputation waited upon him—a strange, nonde- 
script deputation—(Hear, hear)—a kind of omnium 
gatherum of the different classes who were clamour- 
ing for a war with Russia; and when they had con- 
cluded their arguments, Lord Derby, with his calm, 
clear, common-sense, like a keen-edged 
cut clean through their sophistry in their 
attempts to excite a panic in this country. 
For himselt he thought that some injustice had been 
done Lord Derby by members of the Liberal party. 
He would not say that Lord Derby had not com- 
mitted some mistakes, but a man who had to con- 
duct negotiations for nearly two years and a-half 
on the most delicate and difficult questions, — 3 
be well excused if on one or two occasions he 
committed some errors. He(Mr. Richard) thought 
it was a mistake to reject the Berlin Memorandum, 
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or, at least, to reject it without submitting another 
alternative. (Hear, hear.) But he believed that Lord 
Derby had honestly labourei to maintain a policy 
of In this he did rejoice and would rejoice, 
and he thought they ought to support such men as 
Lord Derby and Lord Salisbury and Mr. Cross in 
their efforts to preserve a policy of neutrality and 


non-intervention, ard all the more if it were true, as» 


is whispered abroad, that there were influences at 
work in the Cabinet trying to propel the country 
in the opposite direction. (Hear, hear.) After 
watching the progress of this war he sometimes 
asked himself this question: What good is likely 
to come out of it? They all knew the evil. He 
saw a statement made a few weeks ago in the papers 
that Russia confessed—and Governments generally 
understated their loeses—that she had lost 70,500 
men, and they might fairly assume that Turkey 
had lost no less a number. That was several weeks 
ago. Since that time they had been killing one 
another at the rate of several thousands a week, and 
at this time probably upwards of 180,000 men in the 
very prime and vigour of life had been sent to a bloody 


and premature grave. The whole population of the , 


three most populous counties in South Wales, 
Glamorgan, Carmarthen, and Cardigan, at the last 


census—that was, the male population above 


twenty years of age—did not exceed 162,000 men, 
so that within the last six months of this war 
there had been more men destroyed in the prime 
and vigour of life—for the monster War would 
only accept the picked men of society for ite 
victims—more men had been slaughtered within 
the last six months than all the male adult popu- 
lation of Glamorgan, Carmarthen, and Cardigan. 
But this was not half the misery that was inflicted. 
Just think of the suffering of thousands and tens 
of thousands of perfectly innocent old men, women, 
and children, who had no part whatever in bring- 
ing about this bloody conflict, who had filed from 
their homes, and who were perishing by cold and 
famine and the pestilence which famine breeds, and 
whose agonising cries for help were constantly 
reaching our ears through the devoted men and 
women who had gone forth to relieve their misery. 
But this was not all, for, in his opinion, the greatest 
evil of war was the deluge of evil passions let loose, 
the hatred, revenge, cruelty, and rage which 
envenomed the hearts of millions of men, and con- 
verted them almost into demons. To say nothing 
of the countless treasure expended and the pro- 
perty destroyed. Yes, the evils were patent 
enough, and even those present, if any there were 
who believed in war—which he did not—would 
acknowledge that the gain ought to be very clear, 
very large, very decisive, that would compensate 
for these evils. 

Who was to gain by it? Would Turkey gain in any 
way? Gain! Why, before the war broke out, she was 
bankrupt in finance, and most of her provinces were in 
a state of chronic anarchy, and was that likely to be 
improved by such a war as this? Was it not much 
more likely that the war would have the effect of shaking 
the rickety fabric of Turkish dominion to its founda- 
tien? Would Russia gain 1 by it? He did not 
know what Russia a; pi to, whether to obtain 
some territory in Armenia or gain some ad van 
with — 80 to the navigation of her fleet through the 
Dardanelles into the Mediterranean. But would that 
be any compensation to Russia for having been thrown 
back half a century in the progress towards civilisa- 
tion she was making before this terrible war? Would 
the Christian subjects of the Porte gain by it? That, 
after all, was the most important part of the subject. 
They had read, and shuddered as they read, the hor- 
rible mutual atrocities which had been committed by 
these people upon each other, the atrocities committed 
44 Turks upon the Bulgariuns and by the Bulga- 

s upon the Turks, though the latter had more 
excuse, because the provocation was almost more 
than human nature could endure. Did they 
think after this that the two races were more 


likely to live in ce and harmony side by 
side with each other? He had with him an 
ethnological map of European Turkey, showing 


how different nationalities were distributed. In Bul- 
ia and Roumelia, the Turks and Slavs were mixed up 
with each other throughout the whole or the greater 
rt of that country. Nations had long memories. 
or centuries even in our own peaceable Wales there 
was hatred of the Saxon on account of the evils which 
the forefathers of the present generation of Saxons 
inflicted on the ancestors of the present Welsh. At 
this moment in-Ireland the cruelties practised by the 
English a century ago were not forgotten. “ Do men 
ther grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles?” Was it 
ely that the soil thickened with the blood and 
whitened with the bones of those two races that have 
joined together in mortal combat would be the soil on 
which we could expect mutual forbearance and good 
will to grow? (Cheers.) 
Mr. Richard then touched briefly on coming 
questions,” such as equalieation of the borough and 
county franchise, reform of the land lawe, county 
boards, and above all | 


D ABLISHMENT. 


Of late years, be said, this question had grown 


marvellously. It was only about thirty-five years 
ago since the agitation was commenced by his 
honoured friend Mr. Edward Miall, and a few brave 
and earnest men who associated themselves with 
him. He did not mean to say that many persons 
had not declared themselves previously against the 
union of Chureh and State, but that was the first 
time any organised efforts were made to bring the 

uestion within the sphere of practical politics. 

e remembered the unbounded scorn with which 
that small body of veteran Nonconformis‘s were 
regarded and treated. They were spoken of as 
those few foolish fanatics daring to lift their 
voice against this time-honoured institution of an 
Established Church.” What did we see now? We 


| 


saw Establishments abolished in almost every one 
of the colonies of Great Britain. It was 
abolished in Ireland, and the question was now 
forcing itself to such an extent upon public opinion, 
that there was not a litical or ecclesiastical 
gathering of any kind held in any part of the 
country without this question forming the most 
prominent part in their deliberations. Why was 
this? The great bulk of the people were beginnin 
to perceive that throughout the whole of its history 
the Established Church—he was not speaking of the 
Church of England as a religious er spiritual body, 
but asa civil and political institution—had been 
the steady enemy of public liberty and of all the 
efforts that the nation had made to attain to a 
higher and broader civilisation. He then showed 
at some length how the Church had resisted all 
measures in favour of freedom, progress, and reform, 
for 200 years. 

They might find a strong indication that the time for 
Dis establishment was at hand, in the fact that 


Church and State could not live togother in peace. 
They were hopelessly at variance. Time was when 
these two were regarded as bosom friends —nay, their 
union was deemed us close as that of man and wife joined 
together in holy matrimony. But they have fallen out 
so utterly, and are quarrelling so fiercely, that the only 
prospect of 7 is by a suit in the Divorce Court. 
(Laughterand cheers.) I am a spiritual institution,” says 
the Church, and can only be subject to spiritual laws. 
It is treason to Him who is the great Head of the Church 


j 


to submit to the authority of civil law in matters per- 
taining to His kingdom. Therefore I claim liberty to 


late my own affairs, without interference 
of the State.“ No, no,” says the State, if you main- 
tain your alliance with me, if you look to me for pro- 
tection and privilege, I cannot let you at liberty, to 
do what seemeth — in your own eyes, for I also have 
a responsibility to those whom I represent to exercise 
control where I confer patronage. You say you area 
spiritual institution but tithes and endowments are not 
spiritual, the presence of the bishops in the House of 
Lords is not spiritual, the social and political advan- 
tages above your fellow-subjects by reason of your con- 
nection with me are not spiritual; these things are 
earthly and carnal, and if you like to give up these 
things then you may be a spiritual institution and 
= yourself as you choose.” (Loud applause and 
aughter.) For why is there the present chronic con- 
flict between Church and State? Simply because they 
are bound together by law. Look at the United 
States. There you find a Government full of vigour 
and a Church full of seal and activity living side by 
side in the most perfect trauquillity. h oceupies its 
own sphere, and does its own work, and you never hear 
of them comiog into collision. (Cheers.) 


There was another reason why this consummation 
must soon come, and that was the state of utter 
disunion and anarchy which prevails within the 
Church. He would refer to a singular instance 
lately, when there was a Church Congress held at 
Croydon. Amongst other things discussed was the 
best mode of unity of action and toleration between 
the different schools of thought in the Church, 
The first thing they did was to bring forward three 
canons, representing the different schools of the 
High, the Cua and the Broad Church. But all 
that they could do was to indulge in the vaguest 
generalities. It was clearly seen that there was no 


except by every man putting his finger on his 
mouth, as it were, and refusing to speak according 
to his true conviction. Was this a state of things 
which ought to exist ina Christian Church? Thore 
were all kinds of doctrines in the Church. Let 
them listen to this one paragraph from the Times 
newspaper :—‘‘ It is no exaggeration to say that it 
is established that a clergyman of the Church of 
England may teach any doctrine which only extreme 
subtlety can distinguish from Roman Catholicism 
on the one hand, Calvinism on the other, and Deism 
on a third.” The following were the words of a 
most distinguished minister, Canon Ryle. He said 
that he felt, in looking into the Church, that it 
was like visiting a zoological garden, or a Noah’s 
Ark, in which clean beasts and unclean beasts 
were assembled, but with this difference, 
that the clean beasts were in two’s, and the 
unclean beasts were in seven’s. 2 
He (Mr. Richard) said that at this Church 
Congress there was scarcely any point in which 
they could agree. They differed on what they 
should consider the most important verities of the 
Christian faith, on the constitution of the Church, 
whether the Church was Catholic or Protestant, as 
to the nature of clerical orders, and the relation 
held by the Church in connection with the State. 
But there was one poiat, and only one point, on 
which they were unanimously and that was 
to keep the Dissenters out of the churchyards. 
8 This was where they found the unity 
ef the spirit and the bond of peace. With such 
a state of things existing, then, he said the 
time for the dissolution of the Church’s con- 
| nection with the State was not far off. (Cheers. ) 


And finally, the country was inning to find, 
and indeed many of the members of the Church of 
land themselves were acknowledging, that the 
former boast made on behalf of the Church that she 
was the bulwark of Protestantism, was now a 
delusion and a snare. Mr. Richard here stated a 
number of facte showing the extremes to which 
many clergymen of the Establishment were pro. 
ceeding in the direction of Romish doctrines and 
practices. But were there any signs that the time 
was at hand when disestablishment must and would 
be taken up as a practical question by the Liberal 
party? He thought there were. The Icaders of 
that party had long fought shy of the question. 
But they were — if cautiously, drawing 


nigh to it and looking at it, as something they may 


possibility of maintaining anything like concord 


—— — — 


have to deal with before very long. Let us hear 
what they say :— 


Lord Hartington—who, ei ncehe a sumed the leader- 
ship of the y, had shown remarkable ability, judg. 
ment, and skill—during his recent visit to Scotland sa 
he was not a man to promote agitation for disestablish- 
ment, but neither did he desire to repress or discourage 
it, and, he added, if the Scotch people were pretty 
unanimous in demanding the disestablishment of the 
Church of Scotland, he was not the man to stand in their 
way. (Cheers.) Then Lord Hartington went on to say 
that the disestablishment of the Church of England was 
not yet one of the practical politics of the day. He 
(Mr. Richard) said they must make it so. (Cheers. ) 
Lord Granville was an admirable man, whose 
name and character were a precious possession to 
the Liberal party. He had fought their battle in 
the House of Lords on the burials question 
with consummate courage, dexterity, and suceess. 
Well, these are his sentiments :—“ Although I do not 
agree with a dictum uttered by a member of the pro- 
sent Government that an Established Church was the 
greatest benefit which a nation could have, because | 
believe it was a curse to Ireland, that it is of no great 
advantage to Scotland, and that it would be a disadvan- 
tage to our great colonies, and to such countries as Italy 
and the United States, yet I cannot join in the attack 
upon it.” If Lord Granville thinks an Establishod 
Church was a curse to Ireland, that it is no great 
advantage to Scotland, and a disadvantage to our great 
colonies and Italy and the United States, we may say 
to him, Thou art not far from the kingdom of 
heaven.” (Laughter and cheérs.) Then there is Mr. 
Bright. I need not say that on this subject he is sound 
as a trivet. His eloquent voice has often been heard, 
and will be heard again when occasion requires, 
giving forth no uncertain sound on the question 
of disestablishment, and there are few men in 
the country who wield so powerful an in- 
fluence as he does. (Loud cheers.) Well, there was 
their friend Mr. Forster, and a very cautious gentleman 
he was, (Laughter.) He recently said that the pre- 
sent Estaolished Church was a great institution, which 
had to go on without almost a ibility to reform 
since it could only be reformed by Parliament, and 
Parliament was a body which could not effect any 
reform at all. 
consent imperatively required reform, but for which 
there was no possibility of reform, must surely be not 
very far from the end. (Cheers.) Mr. Forster went 
on to say that he wished to reserve his opinion on the 
matter of disestablishment until the agricultural 
labourer was admitted to the franchise so that he 
might have his opinion. Now this was one of the finest 
examples he (Mr. Richard) had ever met with of what 
the Gospel calls bumbleness of mind.” Here is Mr. 
Forster, a very stalwart and resolute politician, espe- 
cially in opposing his friends, willing to sit at the 
feet of poor Soke and learn from him what he onght 
to do on a great question of national policy. (Laughter.) 
He though: there was great hope of Mr. Forster so 
long as he continued in this meek and docile temper, for 
if be (Mr. Richard) was rightly informed, Hodge is 
likely to give a very clear vote on the disestablishment 
question, (Cheers.) Now we come to Mr. Stansfeld, 
another member of the late Liberal Cabinet. He is 
wholly right, These are the words he lately wrote to 
his own constituents: —“ England, like every free and 
progressive people, tends towards equality in its insti- 
tutions, The Church can be no — exception 
to this rule. The Church claims freedom and life, and 
I rejoice in the claim. She can only enjoy that free- 
dom and life on the terms of independence of the State 
and of religious equality—‘‘a free Church iv a free 
State.” Then take Mr, Knatchbll-Hugessen, cer- 
tainly one of the ablest wembers of the late 
Government outside the Cabinet. Io a recent speech he 
said :—‘‘ Passing on to the ques.ion of disestablish- 
ment of the English Church, a few years ago 
this was one which we might push aside, but 
it was now a question which must be dealt with 
shortly, perhaps in the lifetime of them all.“ 
How about Mr. Gladstone? Well, I have no 
authority to answer for Mr. Gladstone. But I heard 
him say not long ago in the House of Commons, I 
am no idolater of Establishments,” and it is under- 
stood that be is quite prepared to at once and 
strenuously for the disestablishment of the Church of 
Scotland. (Loud cheers.) Perhaps we may venture 
to believe that there is some side light thrown 
upon his views by those recently exp by his son, 
Mr. W. H. Gladstone, in addressing his constituents, 
He said the Church of Scotland was such an anomaly 
as could bardly be fovod elsewhere in the world, and 
could not endure long; and when the people of t- 
land had made up their minds about it, there would be 
no banging back on the part of the Liberals in disesta- 
blishing that Church. In Eogland, he added, the case 
stood upon a different footing. . . At the same 
time he by uo means ventured to predict a long life 
for the Established Church of England. (Cheers. 
Now let me give you ore Conservative opinion. Lor 
Derby, then Lord Stanley, speaking several years 
vn the abolition of Church rates, said :—‘‘I think t 
change is doubly im t, not only on account of the 
intrinsic merits of the case, bot because it will afford 
us the first practical experiment of that principle of 
self-support in religious matters, which, whether we 
like it or no, whether we approve it or no, seems 
hkely—perhaps certain—in the inevitable progress of 
public events, to be the principle of the next generation,” 
(Loud cheers) From all this he thought they 
would not be wrong in predicting that the begin- 
ning of the end” was not far distant. For his own 
part he believed it was ‘‘a consummation most 
devoutly to be wished.” He had the strongest con- 
viction that the separation of the Church irom the 


to all parties concerned. It would reieve the State 
of endless embarrassment. It would remove 
most formidable obstacle to Christian’ and indeed 
to natioval unity. It would take out of the way 
mavifuld occasions for scandal which injured the 
national morality, and brought Christianity itself 
into reproach. Above all, he believed, it would 
contribute to the purity, the freedom, the dignity, 
and the efficiency of the Episcopal Church itself. 
(Loud cheers. ) . 


State would be attended with the happiest results 5 


Now, an institution which by general 
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ESSAYS and NOTICES. 


The twelve years which have elapsed since the CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW was started have been years cf change unexampled in rapidity ; 
and nothing bas varied more conspicuously than the complexion of public 
controversy on theological and philosophical questions. It would be trite 
to say that the old acrimony is gone—the change goes much deeper than 
that. We live in times when opinion, of whatever school, operates in mas- 


sive currents. We cannot control those of our own side—we cannot even 

ide them ; they take us up with them, and float us along, even when we 
— we are acting independently. The controversial methods which were 
possible twelve years ago are now impracticable. While, on the other hand, 
there is a very largely increasing mass of cultivated opinion which is 
unfavourable not only to Christianity proper, but even to any living kind of 
Theism, there is an increased unwillingn«ss in public controversy to admit 
any final antagonism. And there is also an increased desire on every side 
to hear, from qualified expounders, the case of every other side. Any 
editor who tries the experiment on a large scale, will find that the highest 
questions of theology, philosophy, and secular and ecclesiastical politics 
cannot now be — by competent men on what might be called the 
old-fashioned terms of a positive and sectarian platform, with occasional 
leave to a stranger to 2 — the meeting for a few minutes, under correc- 
tion of the Chair. An entirely new literature, which may be described as 
the Literature of the Higher Controversy, has sprung up. And the forms 


upon which controversy may now be carried on in this literature have been 


very greatly, if not supremely, influenced by the circumstance that, recent 
speculation having entered largely into the poetry and other imaginative 
literatare of the hour, a new dialect has been formed. Nobody will con- 
tend that this fact—favourable as it undoubtedly is to insincere accom: 


, 


modations—is all of it so much to the good; but it is something more and 
better than a help to courtesy in discussion—it saves many a wound to the 
heart and the nobler imagination. It would be hard to decide on which 
side of the two 1 camps there has been the more readiness to come 
closer and closer by degrees to the other, and see how much can be settled 
without blows. Bat the results must be patent to us all. is 

To these results the REVIEW of which I have been the condustor has 
necessarily been sensitive—it has reflected them, does still reflect them, and 
cannot cease to do so without stultifying itself as a contem Review 
intended to maintain a high literary position. The attitude such a 
Review is, of course, exceedingly difficult to adjust by mere editorial force. 
It may change from decade to decade, or even more frequently. It may by 
chance appear biassed, now in one direction, and now in another. But so 
long as all aspects of the higher controversy are reflected in it, and so long 
as the literary quality of the matter is excellent, the periodical will, as a 
periodical, stand justified. The other point for which I am personally 
responsible is that inthe CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, taken as a whole, 
the key-note of all the literature for which I have ever been personally 
— shall be distinctly heard We live by admiration, hope, and 

ove.” 

Now, it has been arranged that in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
the higher philosophic minds at home and abroad will render faithfully for 
general ing in cultivated circles the reserves, the resistance, the reaction 
of the philosophic intelligence, as distinguished from the merely scientific. 
Specialists and experts will, of course, be heard in our pages, but it is 
intended that we should now listen to some larger and more deliberate 
utterances of ‘‘the masters of such as know” upon the ultimate bearings 
of what the specialists have to tell us. 
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the following :— ‘ | 
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Sacrifice. Three Papers. 
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Early Numbers of the CONTEMPORARY will also contain Papers by 


The Duke of Argyll—Professor Max Muller—Sir Rutherford Alcock—M. Paul 
Janet—Canon Westcott—Frances Power Cobbe—Principal Tulloch—Professor 
Rawlinson—Canon Perowne—William Carruthers—Dr. Littledale - Lady 
Verney—Professor Seeley Professor de Gubernatis Dr. Ginsburg—Principal 
Fairbairn— Edward Dowden— Principal Caird The Rev. J: Ll. Davies Pro- 
fessor J. S. Blackie R. Stuart Poole — Professor Monier Williams —M. Ernest 


Renan —John Ruskin—and others, 


To the existing features of the REVIEW two new ones will be added, begi 


First—A full Monthly Estimate of all important New Books. 
eminent authors. 


Holland, Belgium, Scandinavia, Russia, and America. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW Office, 34, Paternoster Row. 
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nning with the January Number. These are :— 
hese notices and Reviews will be contributed by many of the above-named 


Second—A monthly set of Information Papers, giving an account of the Contem 


porary Life and Thought of France, Germany, Italy, Spain, 


These papers will be furnished by writers of eminence in th i i . 
Several sheets will be added to each Monthly Number to afford room for the new features; aud th 4 e 


REVIEW generally, enables me to promise a work of special—I had almost said of indispensabl 
efforts of mind by which alone an estimate can be formed of the progress of nations in knowledge, 


e efficient assistance secured for these, as well as for the 


e—utility to every person who takes an interest in those 
enlightenment, and civilisation. 
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